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Figure 1. Sultan Mehmed VI leaving the HMS Superb. 
© Chronicle/Alamy. 


Introduction 


Mehmet VI Vahideddin had pondered fleeing his palace for days, if not weeks, in 
advance of taking final leave of his capital. News from the country’s interior, as well 
as deteriorating conditions within the walls of his own home, had prompted him 
to consider such a disgrace. Rumors had begun to swirl that his assassination or 
overthrow was imminent. By that point in his reign, very few of his subjects out- 
side the capital obeyed his authority or bowed to his moral weight. A sizable British 
and French garrison occupying his city, rather than his noble rites, assured 
Vahideddin’s hold upon power. His political isolation and apparent collaboration 
with foreign powers had led most members of the nation’s army, bureaucracy, and 
elected assembly to ignore his dictates. By early November 1922, a grand coalition 
of rebellious Ottoman officers, officials, soldiers, and private citizens had seized 
control of the bulk of the empire's declining territory. From their capital in Ankara, 
on November 1, a national assembly of rebels, including many former Ottoman 
parliamentarians and prominent generals, declared their intention to formally 
abolish the sultan’s office altogether. The effect of the assembly’s decision sent 
shockwaves through the capital. When British officials arrived at the Yilidiz Palace 
for their last royal audience, they found the sultan in the company of only a few 
companions. Several of his attendants, including his master of ceremonies and his 
private doctor, had already deserted him, fearing the worst. 

Vahideddin had submitted a letter to British officials requesting sanctuary on 
the day of his final meeting with Sir Horace Rumbold, Britain’s seasoned High 
Commissioner to the Ottoman Empire. The sultan, according to Rumbold’s trans- 
lator, was “singularly composed and dignified” despite the gravity of events.! All 
agreed that the palace would give no public indications of the sultan’s intentions. 
Accordingly, the sultan publically attended Friday prayers, as was his custom, the 
day before his departure. As a dense rain fell on the city on the morning of 
November 17, two large automobiles, both military ambulances, pulled up before 
the Yilidiz Palace. The two cars carried the sultan, his son, a handful of porters and 
a large store of luggage down to the quay where a British motorboat was held in 
waiting. No pomp or ceremony accompanied Mehmet VI as he boarded the boat. 
When the sultan and his luggage arrived aboard the H.M.S. Malaya, it appeared 
that no one had formally contemplated the royal party’s ultimate destination. It 
was upon the suggestion of Rumbold’s counselor, Neville Henderson, that the 
sultan accepted to take up temporary residence upon the island of Malta. 


Andrew Ryan, The Last Dragoman (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1951), 169. 
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As the Malaya rounded the Golden Horn and entered the Sea of Marmara, the 
majority of Istanbul’s residents were still unaware that their sovereign had aban- 
doned them. Vahideddin’s lingering representatives in the palace continued to 
claim the sultan had not left during the course of the day. While he purportedly 
packed with him a small fortune in jewels, dishware, and currency, his company of 
wives remained at home and in the charge of the British High Commissioner. 
Once news had filtered into town, the local press rendered a collective and categor- 
ical rebuke of the sultan's actions. It was, in the words of the editors of Tehvid-i 
Efkar, “an unparalleled cowardly act.” One writer at the daily Vakit went one step 
further, arguing that the people would gladly liberate Vahideddin “of his soulless 
body” free of charge if given the opportunity.” 

Mehmet VI was the fourth in a line of brothers who ruled the Ottoman Empire 
between 1876 and 1922. By the time Vahideddin inherited the throne in July 
1918, “the Sublime State,” as Ottomans had long called their country, was reeling 
from the final tremors of the First World War. British troops had captured Baghdad 
and Jerusalem and threatened to push further north. Supplies and manpower 
dwindled as Ottoman armies holding Mesopotamia and the Levant slowly disinte- 
grated under the weight of hunger, disease, and enemy fire. By the third summer 
of fighting, townspeople and villagers throughout the empire experienced many of 
the same perils and deprivations soldiers had encountered at the front: famine, 
sickness, and violence on a massive scale. The sultan, like his departed brother 
Mehmet V Reşat, contributed little to the planning or conduct of the war. Real 
power over the nation’s armies and administration resided in the hands of a few key 
figures associated with the country’s sole political party, the Committee of Union 
and Progress (CUP). It was under the watch of the CUP that the empire had 
entered the war on the side of the Central Powers. It was because of the CUP’s poor 
planning and fantastic expectations that the empire had suffered a series of cata- 
strophic defeats at the hands of Great Britain, France, and imperial Russia. Defeat 
in the summer of 1918 seemed all but certain. 

Vahideddin’s ignoble departure from Istanbul four years later was the culmina- 
tion of a reign tarnished by humiliation. The end of CUP rule in November 1918 
did allow him to wield power over the empire in ways that had eluded his older 
brother. This new found authority, however, mattered little in the aftermath of the 
Great War. Save for a few counties within reasonable distance of the capital, most 
of the lands endowed to him upon his ascension were either under foreign occupa- 
tion or in a state of rebellion. Two years into his reign, Mehmet VT's representatives 
consented to the Treaty of Sévres, a document that conceded the bulk of the 
empires provinces to Britain, France, Italy, Greece, and Armenia. His acquiescence 
at Sévres enflamed his domestic opponents and ultimately provided them a war- 
rant for his removal from power. For the republican regime that replaced him, his 
escape aboard the Malaya in November 1922 sealed the sultan’s reputation as a 
traitor to the nation. The Turkish Republic’s founder, Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, 
eventually went to great lengths to paint the last sultan as the embodiment of all 
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the inequities, crimes, failings, and indulgences of the late Ottoman Empire. The 
state that Mehmet VI ruled over, in Atatürk's own words, “had no value, no merit, 
no authority in the eyes of the world.” The whole imperial past, like Vahideddin 
himself, became a thing to be rued and lamented. 

Atatiirk’s bitter verdict on the Ottoman Empire typified the political climate of 
the post-1918 era. The end of old empires, for many, was long overdue. Young 
leftists and nationalists interpreted the war’s culminating events, particularly the 
revolution in Russia, as the beginning of a new phase in the history of man and 
states. Paul Richard, a radical French poet and scholar, summed up the contempo- 
rary feelings of aspiring eastern and western nationalists in his insistence that the 
Great War, “while settling old accounts and preparing new destines,” offered the 
captives of empire and colonialism “an occasion for breaking their chains.”i Such 
sentiments, undergirded by Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, rang true for a 
generation of national leaders such as Tomas Masaryk of Czechoslovakia and Jézef 
Pilsudski of Poland. In wartime China, intellectuals continued to bemoan the lin- 
gering political traits of the late Qing Empire. Rule under the Manchus, as one 
commentator put it, had turned the country into a windowless iron prison “with 
all of its inmates sound asleep and about to die of suffocation."? The belated fall of 
the last Qajar shah in 1925 offered reformers in Iran hope that law and order, more 
than even progress, would return to the country. Reza Khan’s rise to power, in the 
words of one supporter, at least allowed state functionaries “to get on with some 
fundamental work” such as public health and infrastructure.“ 

The British and French empires, by contrast, survived and expanded their 
dominions with the resolution of the Great War. Even so, there were causes for 
doubt even among the most loyal imperialists in London and Paris. Violent and 
non-violent movements in support of home rule in Ireland and India offered 
enough evidence that large numbers of British subjects rejected the supposed 
beneficence of the crown’s imperial government. Michael Collins, leader of the 
Irish Republican Army, spoke for many in declaring that London had forcefully 
“determined the fortunes of the Irish people against their wish” for centuries and 
without restraint.” Mohandas Gandhi fundamentally agreed with such a charge, 
but warned advocates of Indian independence not to invoke the “doctrine of the 
sword.” He had already arrived at the conclusion that through non-violent activ- 
ism, Indians would “realize that one hundred thousand Englishmen need not 
frighten three hundred million” of his kin.8 Even empire’s most vocal proponents 
began to discern a change in the political winds. One London Times correspondent, 
in surveying Britain’s gains in the Middle East in the war, admitted there was a 


5 Gazim M. Kemal, Nutuk-Séylev (Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu Basımevi, 1981), 937. 
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certain “tyranny which a phrase like Imperialism” could exercise over the “noblest 
of minds.”? 

Mustafa Kemal’s own dismissal of the Ottoman Empire did not spring from a 
general malaise with which he viewed old regimes. A specific set of transgressions 
condemned the Ottoman state to fall. Like the deposed tsars, the House of Osman 
had attempted to wield power absolutely and without reason or loyalty to the 
Turkish majority that formed the core of the nation. “The sons of Osman,” he 
declared in 1927, “had seized the sultanate and the sovereignty of the Turkish 
nation by force.”!9 Yet Mehmet VI and his antecedents bore only some of the 
responsibility for the humiliation Atatiirk personally endured as a result of the 
empires collapse. The civilian and military leaders who comprised the Committee 
of Union and Progress bore as much, if not more, guilt. He contended that the 
"there were coundess errors" in their conduct during the Great War. Foreign inter- 
ests, as opposed to the nation's defense, had led them to enter the conflict. In 
“forgetting our own necessities,” the nation’s armies became the tool for the “pur- 
poses of others,” namely Germany.!! When the war was over, those most responsi- 
ble for the nation’s defeat were so “concerned with their own welfare” that they fled 
the country. The country they left behind in 1918 was in an “exhausted and 
impoverished” state. Such fragile and mournful conditions gave rise to treason and 
factionalism, particularly among the empire’s Christian population (whom he col- 
lectively accused of “working towards the collapse” of the state).? Taken as a 
whole, societys degradation, as well as the absolute illegitimacy of the imperial 
government, were symptomatic of a culture and civilization in need of desperate 
repair. The military and civilian leaders who harbored the Ottoman sultans 
deserved no quarter or pity. As an institution that was “contrary to civilization,” 
the Sublime State did not deserve to survive the war.'? 

Mustafa Kemal was far from alone in leveling such charges against the Ottoman 
Empire. Very few political leaders residing outside of Anatolia mourned the 
Ottoman Empire's passage into oblivion during the early 1920s. From the perspec- 
tive of the governments that succeeded the Ottomans in the Balkans, the empire 
was an unwanted relic of a bygone age. “The Turkish yoke,” as nationalists from 
Romania to Yugoslavia to Greece had popularly termed it, had been shed willy- 
nilly over the course of the long nineteenth century. A strong desire to detach 
itself from the imperial past even defined the culture of the Balkans’ youngest 
independent state, Albania. While conceding that his people had been propo- 
nents of the empire until their departure from Ottoman rule in 1912, Albania’s 
first president, Ismail Kemal, ruled that his ethnic kin had been “less instruments 
than victims" of centuries under the Turkish yoke.!4 With the close of the Great War, 


? “The Conquest of Syria,” London Times, October 31, 1918. 
10 Kemal, Nutuk-Sóylev, 921. 
Ismail Arar (ed.), Atatürkün İzmit Basın Toplantısı (Istanbul: Burçak Yayın, 1969), 29. 
12 Kemal, Nutuk-Sóylev, 3. 
13 Ayşe Afetinan (ed.), Medeni Bilgiler ve M. K. Atatürk El Yazıları (Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu, 
1969), 37. 
14 Ismail Kemal, Memoirs (London: Constable Press, 1920), 377. 
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many Arab nationalists echoed such opinions. George Antonius, perhaps the fore- 
most scholar of Arab history during the interwar period, similarly conceded that 
the peoples of the Levant, Mesopotamia, and the Arabian Peninsula had partici- 
pated in constructing and shaping the Ottoman Empire. Yet Antonius, who was 
born in Ottoman Lebanon, suggested that Arabs had seized their destiny once 
Ottoman rule began to fade after 1918. All Arab-speaking provinces, he posed, 
“were at last rid of the alien yoke that had laid on them for four stifling centu- 
ries.”!> Perhaps the bitterest expressions directed at the empire came from the lips 
of native Ottoman Christians who survived deportations and massacres at the 
hands of the CUP government. For those who survived exile, hunger, and violence 
during the course of the Great War, the violence that marked the state’s collapse 
created an environment where “individual and mass crimes had become akin to 
natural phenomena." !6 

‘The rancor found among postwar commentators was by no means a preordained 
consequence of history. In some sense, it is both puzzling and ironic that Atatürk, 
for one, would stand out as the empire's chief critic in the years that followed the 
Ottoman collapse. Despite the certitude of his later condemnations of the empire's 
supposed cultural and administrative failings, he had served in the army of the 
Ottoman sultan faithfully for most of his adult life. His fierce devotion to the 
Ottoman state is made abundantly clear through both his few early writings and 
his heroism upon the battlefield. Never before the Great War did he cast aspersions 
or doubt upon the legitimacy of the Ottoman royal family. His conduct and per- 
sonal associations further underscore his long-standing loyalty and support for the 
CUP. Mustafa Kemal was, for all intents and purposes, the moral and intellectual 
epitome of the Young Turk movement. And yet, his turn away from the Ottoman 
state and his old party comrades was not abrupt or without reason. The path that 
eventually led him to abandon his Ottoman moorings was one many strode. In 
other words, to understand how he, one of Istanbul’s most faithful servants, relin- 
quished his affection for the empire is to shed light on how his generation, as a 
common whole, tended to arrive at different shades of the same conclusion. 

This book endeavors to explore the factors and consequences that led to the end 
of the Ottoman Empire in the early twentieth century. In particular, it explores the 
causes that eventually led so many to view the legacy of the Ottomans with loath- 
ing and resenument. Telling this story requires an appreciation of several inter- 
twined points of view. What follows over the coming pages is an attempt to recount 
the empire's demise from both a provincial and imperial vantage point. In keeping 
with the diversity of the Ottoman landscape, the state's collapse is approached with 
an eye toward local conditions, opinions, and events. Affairs in the provinces, as 
opposed to the capital, produced the most impactful experiences that shaped the 
lives of the empires last generation. At the same time, the narrative of this book 
dwells heavily upon the struggles and tensions within the empire's governing oli- 
garchy. The story of the last Ottomans demands a rigorous understanding of those 
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at the forefront of the fight to keep the state alive. The personalities who led the 
empire through its terminal decades had an indelible impact upon the policies and 
expectations that shaped the manner in which the empire came apart. It is true that 
defeat at the hands of foreign enemies dictated much of the framework of the 
Ottoman state’s passing. Yet to understand the violence and profundity that 
marked the empires collapse, one must also take stock of the actions and views of 
the men who last piloted the Ottoman ship of state. While foreign wars may have 
been the crucible upon which the state was destroyed, the actual decision to termi- 
nate the empire was an Ottoman one. 

It remains hard to disentangle the present day successor states of the empire 
from the traumas associated with the sultanate’s final decades. As a moment that 
encapsulates a great series of calamities, the empire’s last ten years specifically rep- 
resents a critical open wound that many peoples residing in the Balkans, North 
Africa, the Caucasus, and the Middle East still carry. The empire’s demise entailed 
more than changes of regime or alterations to the political cartography of the 
twentieth century. A consequential number of modern identities and movements 
were shaped and reinforced as a result of the violence that accompanied the 
Ottoman state’s final years. All present-day nations derived from the empire’s col- 
lapse share a common sense of loss and humiliation as a consequence of this era. 
There are very few descendants of former Ottoman citizens who do not perceive 
this period as representative of ongoing crises and challenges. Any detailed discus- 
sion of ethnic discord or foreign affairs in the contemporary Middle East, for 
example, is incomplete without appreciating the lasting impact of the Ottoman 
collapse. When considering the uneven economic development of territories once 
belonging to the Ottomans, the physical and human destruction incurred in the 
empires final years often provides a common point of reference. Some further 
contend that the empire’s collapse still possesses profound cultural implications. 
The empires losing fight to stave off collapse and dismemberment undoubtedly 
deprived its citizens with the prosperity and peace needed for future intellectual 
and material growth. 

Yet the empire’s end, and the bloodshed it produced, was not a consequence of 
fate. Despite the empire’s reputation as Europe’s sick man, imperial leaders and 
notables at the turn of the century did find reason to believe in the state’s ability to 
survive and even flourish. Even at its lowest ebb, arguably most of the empires 
citizens refused to plan for, let alone contemplate, the state’s dissolution. In the face 
of several desperate wars and unimaginable living conditions, most statesmen and 
common civilians remained steadfast in their attachment to an Ottoman Empire. 
Most citizens did not willfully abandon their attachment to the sultan and his 
dominion. A force majeure was the most common agent that compelled individu- 
als and communities to relinquish their loyalties to the empire. The content of that 
moment when men and women ceased to be Ottomans was by no means a uni- 
form experience. Typically though, the events that often led men and women to 
concede the imperial ties were very painful. 

Pinpointing the commencement of the Ottoman collapse remains a thorny 
proposition. Ottomans and European critics had wrongly prophesized 
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Istanbul’s decline and fall at various points before the twentieth century. Yet 
when one assumes the vantage point of those who immediately experienced 
and first assessed the events leading up to the empire’s end, virtually all would 
agree that officers and officials who had assumed power after the turn of the 
century were instrumental in shaping the contours of the state’s last years. On 
the one hand, the emerging generation of statesmen who came to monopolize 
state affairs after 1908 embodied the continuation of modernizing, state- 
centered reforms that had begun a century earlier. The so-called Young Turks 
who governed the empire after 1908 were cognizant of their place in history. 
They universally aimed to impose an even wider array of reforms in order to 
strengthen the capacity and efficacy of the state they unquestionably served. 
On the other hand, those who formed the ruling CUP party were decidedly 
more bitter, more radical and impatient than their precursors. A number of 
political, economic, and social trends troubled them greatly as they asserted 
greater authority after 1908. While maintaining some aspects of their pluralis- 
tic and liberal leanings and roots, the CUP became a party increasingly prone 
to autocracy. Their avowedly strong nationalist convictions became less a sign 
of their devotion to the empire than a sign of their intolerance of dissent or 
division within Ottoman society. As provincial and international affairs grew 
more uncertain in advance of the Great War, the Young Turks tended increas- 
ingly toward the use of violent tactics in order to address or preempt real and 
potential dangers threatening the empire. 

War was undisputedly integral to the empire’s steady dissolution between 1911 
and 1922. Yet to understand the reactions of locals to the end of imperial rule, 
one most look closely at conditions and events that shaped life in the Balkans, 
North Africa, the Levant, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and the Arabian Peninsula at 
the turn of the century. While representing vastly different cultural, economic, 
and political extremes, all the provinces comprising the Ottoman state bore much 
in common with respect to the advances and complications facing modern 
Ottoman governance. In each imperial province, foreign capital and socio-political 
influence was in direct competition with Istanbul's plans to exert greater influence 
over provincial affairs. Ottoman society as a whole grew more polarized and 
strained as communities accepted or resisted increased amounts of foreign or gov- 
ernmental intervention. As Istanbul struggled mightily to capture the loyalties 
and energies of its citizens, communal identity became the focus of intense debate 
between advocates and opponents of state policy. With the rise of the Young 
Turks, the government took an increasingly harder line on the question of what it 
meant to be Ottoman. The CUP’s progressively more narrow vision of the 
Ottoman nation did create dedicated constituencies willing to fight and sacrifice 
in the name of the state. Yet as Unionist officials grew more concerned about the 
survival of the empire, those who rejected or sought to renegotiate the parameters 
of new state reforms or norms came increasingly to be seen as traitors or undesir- 
ables. Government distrust and antipathy towards elements of the empire’s pop- 
ulation formed the basis of many of the most bloody and cruel episodes marking 
the end of the Ottoman state. 
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The Republic of Turkey is often conceived as the principal inheritor of the 
Ottoman Empire. Certainly within Turkey, there has been a general tendency to 
see the fall of the Ottomans as a trauma exclusive to the Turkish experience. 
Needless to say, this is hardly the case. Peoples living in other successor states con- 
strue the empire’s end communally and in similarly agonizing terms. Like many 
Turks, contemporary Syrians, Iraqis, Armenians, Greeks, Libyans, and Palestinians 
are inclined to hold each of the major powers of Europe responsible for the wars 
and unjust treaties that precipitated and prolonged the suffering of peoples in the 
Ottoman lands. Yet there are strong disagreements over the role the Ottoman gov- 
ernment played in its own painful demise. More than a few Turkish scholars and 
politicians have cast blame upon the empire's Christians for the lion’s share of the 
violence perpetrated during the empire’s fall. The descendants of Ottoman 
Armenian and Greek citizens by and large could not disagree more. Overwhelming 
numbers of contemporary Armenians, Greeks, and Assyrians, as well as scholars 
worldwide, have charged the Ottoman government (and its heirs in Ankara) with 
committing genocide against its own population during the First World War and 
after. Governments and communities in the present-day Middle East have histori- 
cally supported this accusation and have added that Istanbul’s treatment of Arabs 
at the war's end was tantamount to a crime. 

It is likely that no study can bridge the numerous divides and antagonisms that 
mar contemporary perceptions of the end of the Ottoman Empire. Such disagree- 
ments, more often than not, represent nationalist insecurities and debates on sub- 
jects that exceed this period in history. For this reason, this book does not concern 
itself much with moral responsibility or guilt. It does not attempt to weigh the 
dangers of European imperialism in the Middle East versus the chauvinism and 
brutality of the Young Turk government. Both were ingredients in this tragedy. 
Nor does this work make any claim as to who was or was not a victim of the 
empires fall. If one approaches this period with any modicum of empathy, it is 
impossible to genuinely discern who among the last Ottomans suffered more or 
less. There is nothing more conceited and insensitive than attempting to quantify 
or contrast the suffering experienced by the victims of war, famine, dispossession, 
and political collapse. Simply recognizing the universal degree to which the 
Ottoman collapse caused such harm is instructive as to why Vahideddin and his 
predecessors were, and in some cases continue to be, so reviled. 


Figure 2. Shefket Pasha. 


Bibliothéque nationale de France, département Estampes et photographie, EI-13 (531). Photographie de presse/ 
Agence Rol. 
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June 12, 1913 was an official day of bereavement in the imperial capital of Istanbul. 
On a day marking the passing of one of the Ottoman Empire’s most esteemed 
statesmen, the city’s military governor, Cemal, was attentive to issues of both secu- 
rity and decorum. While mounted patrols traversed the city and armed sentries 
stood guard outside ministry offices, Cemal hastened his aides to help convene a 
modest contingent of foreign ambassadors and other representatives from abroad. 
At the governor's invitation, representatives from France, Great Britain, Germany, 
and other European states joined a crowd of some 5,000 spectators that had assem- 
bled in the upscale district of Sisli. Together, they gathered to lay Mahmud Sevket 
Pasha, the empire’s grand vizier, to rest. The burial procession, which passed 
through many of the most modern and refined quarters in the city, ultimately led 
to the Monument of Liberty (Abide-i Hiirriyet), a cemetery Mahmud Sevket had 
ironically helped to construct. After the body was laid to rest, Cemal confessed that 
he had hoped the funeral was “as sumptuous an affair as possible in order to show 
that peace and order were being maintained in the capital” despite the fact that two 
assassins had robbed the vizier of his life. 

It was fitting that Mahmud Sevket found his final resting place alongside the 
other honored figures interned at the Monument of Liberty. His life and service to 
the Ottoman state typified a now aging generation of loyal officials who had helped 
lead the empire into the twentieth century. He was born in Baghdad in 1856. His 
father, a descendent of a slave seized in Georgia, once had served as governor of the 
neighboring province of Basra. While Ottoman Iraq remained a relatively distant 
backwater within the empire at the midpoint of the nineteenth century, Mahmud’s 
upbringing was anything but provincial. It is possible that his earliest education at 
a progressive Jewish school came about as a result of the patronage of the famed 
reformer Midhat Pasha, whose tenure as governor of Baghdad provided the model 
for provincial administration throughout the empire. At the age of 24, Mahmud 
graduated from the Ottoman Military Academy (the Harbiye) with the highest of 
honors, and quickly acceded to the Ottoman general staff college. Fluent in mul- 
tiple languages, Mahmud Sevket showed early promise as an erudite man of letters. 
In addition to translating and authoring works in the field of military science, 
Sevket is equally credited with translating a series of popular romance novels from 
French to Turkish. 


! Djemal Pasha, Memories of a Turkish Statesman, 1913-1919 (New York: George H. Doran 
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At a time when many young officers and officials had fallen foul of the reigning 
sultan, Abdülhamid II, Mahmud Şevket was noted for his personal devotion to the 
throne and was rewarded accordingly. After spending ten years living and working 
in Germany (where he studied alongside the famed military theorist Baron von der 
Goltz), he returned to the Ottoman Empire where he served as an official in the 
empires central arsenal in Istanbul. In 1905 he was appointed governor of the 
restive province of Kosova, a region that had been racked by fierce intercommunal 
violence and foreign intrigue. His service as governor helped to affirm his reputa- 
tion as an ardent patriot, unhindered, it would seem, by any ideological constraints 
or selfish ambitions. 

Yet Sevket’s future advancement, and fame, began to rest thereafter upon the 
emergence of a new set of political benefactors. In 1908, revolution gripped Kosova 
and the neighboring Macedonian provinces of Manastir and Selanik. That sum- 
mer, in a series of pre-planned demonstrations and acts of revolt, a contingent of 
young officers declared open rebellion against the sultan and demanded the resti- 
tution of the empire’s constitution, which was abrogated shortly after Abdiilhamid 
II had assumed the throne. Rather than seek to crush the insurrection, Sevket 
abetted the rebels. After a few short days, the rebels succeeded in forcing the sultan 
to reinstate the constitution of 1876. Mahmud’s tacit support for the so-called 
Young Turk Revolution of July 1908 quickly catapulted him further up the ranks 
of the army. As the new commander of the empire’s Third Army (which presided 
over much of the Ottoman Balkans), Mahmud Sevket remained an ally of the 
young revolutionaries who held sway over the forthcoming parliament. When 
Abdiilhamid II staged a countercoup against the newly established assembly in 
March 1909, he permitted units drawn from his Third Army to advance on the 
capital and restore the body's authority. Abdülhamid II’s removal from power (an 
act Mahmud personally did not seek nor support) created even deeper bonds 
between Sevket and the Young Turk officers who formed the backbone of the 
empires new governing party, the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP). 
While never formally joining the CUP, he continued to serve the interests of the 
revolutionaries as Minister of War in 1910. His relationship with the CUP did, 
however, possess limits. After a series of clashes with junior Young Turk officers, 
Mahmud Sevket resigned from his post under charges of fiscal mismanagement. 

Events beyond his control, however, pushed him once again into making peace 
with his erstwhile allies from the Balkans. In January 1913, a body of CUP officers 
stormed the Sublime Porte, the primary offices of the Ottoman bureaucracy, kill- 
ing Nazim Pasha, his successor as Minister of War, and forcing the sitting grand 
vizier, Kamil Pasha, to resign at gunpoint. The CUP conspirators who exacted the 
so-called Sublime Porte or Bab-1 Ali Coup of 1913 subsequently convinced Sevket 
to assume the post of grand vizier, thus making him the single most powerful offi- 
cial in all the empire. His tenure as head of the Ottoman government proved 
divisive and tumultuous. In addition to the task of leading the empire in the midst 
of a losing war with its Balkan neighbors, the CUP's enemies cast Mahmud as a 
co-conspirator in the coup. Complicit or not, it was because of his association with 
the Young Turk’s winter putsch against the government that assassins plotted his 
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demise. On June 11, 1913, while passing through one of the city’s main squares in 
his motorcar, Mahmud Sevket Pasha was met by a barrage of ten bullets. 

Rumors of his impending assassination were rife in the capital in the weeks 
before his death. Distraught and on edge, acquaintances and colleagues noticed a 
change in the grand vizier’s behavior on the eve of his assassination. Upon hearing 
of news that Cemal, a staunch proponent of the CUP cause, had sought a personal 
audience with him, Sevket exploded with anger. Rather than hear of yet another 
plot against him, he bade Cemal to take “the grand viziership from me, give it 
whoever wants it, but leave me in peace!”? Unfortunately, it required Mahmud’s 
death for this last wish of his to be fulfilled. Within a day of his fatal shooting, 
Young Turk representatives proposed that Said Halim, an Egyptian-born CUP 
loyalist, succeed Sevket as grand vizier. 

Mahmud Sevket Pasha’s death at the hands of a party of assassins marks a defin- 
itive moment in the denouement of the Ottoman Empire. His life, as well as his 
unceremonious fall, constituted a lasting sea change in the political landscape of an 
empire racked by war, political strife, and social transformation. On the one hand, 
he represented a swelling wave of political functionaries and operatives raised and 
acculturated in the reformist and modernizing spirit adopted by the state during 
the nineteenth century. His cosmopolitan mannerisms and interests resonated 
among a budding class of Ottoman officers, officials, intellectuals, and profession- 
als, who also shared in his deeply rooted devotion to the empire. His political 
stature, born out of his service in the imperial military, provided a model for other 
patriotic, predominately Muslim, soldiers who aspired to increasing amounts of 
power in the hopes of steering the ship of state. Prowess in war and service to the 
empire became the principle benchmarks for an officer with a commanding inter- 
est in political affairs. 

Said Halim’s assumption of the duties of the grand vizier, which occurred within 
hours of the funeral taking place at the foot of the Monument of Liberty, also 
signified an important shift away from many of the precedents set by Mahmud 
Sevket. The latter’s death marked the final and complete ascendency of the CUP. 
As a party comprising predominately junior officers and officials, the rise of the 
CUP provided a platform for a younger cohort of men who eventually supplanted 
or usurped the power and authority of administrators drawn from Sevket's gener- 
ation. Unlike the outgoing grand vizier, the Young Turks who came to populate the 
upper ranks of the Ottoman government after 1913 were individuals imbued with 
strong, and at times conflicting, ideological leanings. Governance, in the eyes of 
many CUP loyalists, was not simply a matter of technocratic or even patriotic 
service. Ruling over the Ottoman Empire necessitated the rapid implementation 
of a series of uncompromising practices and policies based upon evolving, and at 
times extreme, ideological impulses. The ability of the Young Turk movement to 
negotiate with partisan opponents and internal dissidents often proved finite. 


? Glenn Wilfred Swanson, “Mahmud Şevket Paşa and the Defense of the Ottoman Empire: A 
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When tested, members of the CUP movement demonstrated, time and again, a 
ready willingness to resort to desperate, violent measures to achieve their political 
ends. 

The cause of Mahmud Şevket Pasha's death was an expression of both the heated 
nature of imperial politics as well as the methods employed by a manifold number 
of political activists at the turn of the twentieth century. Violence, indeed, had 
stained Ottoman politics for much of the century preceding the rise of the CUP. 
Both inside and outside the empire, bloodshed was a symptom and a root cause for 
much of what plagued the “Sick Man of Europe.” Forces other than war and insur- 
rection inflicted great hardships upon the Ottoman lands in the nineteenth and 
twentieth century. Fundamental changes in the nature of imperial governance and 
the economy prompted vicious confrontations in both the capital and the prov- 
inces in the modern era. While issues of identity and citizenship were often debated 
and negotiated peacefully or academically in a number of venues within the 
empire, many Ottomans, including the Young Turks, perceived violence to be an 
effective, and often essential, tool in delineating and defending communal belong- 
ing. Politically motivated assassinations, such as the one that took Mahmud 
Sevket’s life, as well as bombings, kidnappings, and other forms of violence, became 
commonplace throughout the sultan’s dominion at the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. More banal forms of crime, such as banditry, compounded both native and 
foreign impressions of the brutality of Ottoman politics and society. As the Young 
Turks amassed greater amounts of power after the revolution of 1908, violence, in 
the estimation of the CUP’s members and their opponents, constituted both the 
cause of and the solution to the state’s ills. 


CRISIS AND REFORM AS POLITICS IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


The modern Ottoman state was born in blood on the night of June 14, 1826. It 
was after sunset when the self-styled and long-established elite of the Ottoman 
military, the janissaries, rose in rebellion against the encroaching reforms of the 
sultan, Mahmud II. After a long night of mayhem, thousands of janissaries barri- 
caded themselves in their barracks in the center of the capital. Mahmud II 
responded to the insurrection with the assistance of a corps of newly trained and 
armed troops specifically created to replace the now defiant janissaries. At the 
behest of the sultan, cannoneers belonging to the new company of soldiers, dubbed 
the Mounted Yeomen, opened fire upon the barracks. As the doors of the central 
barracks came crashing down, buildings in the complex went up in flames. Several 
thousand janissaries died in the midst of the shot and fire inflicted upon them. The 
destruction of this once mighty wing of the Ottoman military in June 1826 has 
since come to signify a critical first step in the nineteenth-century remaking of the 
Ottoman Empire. This “Auspicious Event,” as it was later called, decisively elimi- 
nated a stubborn obstacle that had hindered the adaptation of new weaponry and 
tactics in the empires military. More importantly, the artillery barrage that laid 
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waste to the central barracks represented an opening salvo against political bodies 
that had obstructed or undermined the authority of the sultan and his immediate 
retainers. With the janissaries out of the way, Mahmud II and his successors often 
betrayed little hesitancy in using force against those who opposed state reforms or 
who detracted from Istanbul’s central authority. 

Mahmud II's decision to destroy and replace the janissary corps reflected the 
urgency and gravity of the crises facing the Ottoman Empire at the outset of the 
nineteenth century. Over the century that predated Mahmud's ascendency to 
the throne in 1808, Istanbul had been at war with its neighbors on almost a contin- 
uous basis. In addition to the territory lost during this age of conflict with Russia, 
Iran, and Austria, the wars of the eighteenth century bled the empire of money and 
men, and wreaked havoc and upheaval in the capital and in provincial communi- 
ties. The early nineteenth-century rebellions that led to the establishment of separa- 
tist governments in Serbia and Greece cast the state's foreign and domestic challenges 
in an even more ominous light. Inside and outside of the region, many agreed that 
the Ottoman Empire teetered upon the precipice of total collapse. 

While the Greek and Serb revolutions of 1804 and 1821 are commonly associ- 
ated with the rising tide of nationalism within the empire, both rebellions erupted 
in immediate reaction to the state’s failings with regard to instituting a coherent 
system of governance. For much of the eighteenth century, power in the provinces 
resided largely in the hands of local powerbrokers and notables. With or without 
the consent of the imperial capital, bandits, clan and tribal leaders, tax farmers, and 
janissaries often established themselves as the governors and administrators of 
provinces. While it is true that many of the ayan, or provincial leaders, of this age 
did serve the empire loyally (delivering troops and taxes when called upon), pro- 
vincial governance under their stewardship regularly appeared arbitrary, corrupt, 
and brutal. 

Mahmud II's predecessor and cousin, Selim III, had tried decades in advance to 
combat and correct the decentralized nature of the empire and secure the state’s 
borders through attempts at raising a new army trained and equipped along 
European lines. Yet, in the face of dogged janissary resistance, Selim paid for this 
effort with his life. Selim III’s overthrow and execution in 1808 clearly compelled 
Mahmud II to assume a more resolute stance in negotiating with wayward janis- 
saries, ayan, and religious officials. After the slaughter of the janissaries in 1826, 
Mahmud used his soldiers time and again against peasant rebels and defiant ayan 
throughout the empire in the hopes of securing his mandate as the absolute sover- 
eign of his dominion. This offensive, which lasted until his death in 1839, admit- 
tedly ushered in mixed returns. While his men failed to stave off Greece's secession 
in 1830, the empire’s new army did succeed in dispatching a great many provincial 
notables who refused to accede to the sultan’s authority. 

The fall of the janissaries and the ayan class paved the way for the construction 
of a new imperial bureaucracy crafted and controlled from Istanbul. Abdiilmecid I, 
Mahmud II'5 heir, built upon the military reforms of his predecessors. He 
expanded the ranks of the regular army and instilled in it a new ethos of service 
centered upon the preservation of the empire. With the assistance of a small cadre 
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of advisors first recruited during Mahmud’s reign, Abdiilmecid’s reordering (or 
Tanzimat) extended to new branches of the civil government and society. In one 
great burst, reformers in the Sublime Porte, the empires central bureaucratic office, 
set up and recreated a great host of departments tailored to various aspects of state 
need: interior, education, health, agriculture, settlement, customs, and taxation. 

As ambitious as these steps appeared, the crowning act of Abdiilmecid I’s 
Tanzimat was the invention of a new notion of citizenship and belonging in the 
empire. In his inaugural decree of 1839, the sultan did away with the old social 
order, colloquially known as the millet system, which had governed communal 
relations and defined the sociopolitical hierarchy for centuries. The old arrange- 
ment, which had come into existence roughly during the 1500s, granted non- 
Muslim religious leaders authority over the civil conduct and the taxation of 
Christian and Jewish communities throughout the empire. Recognition of the 
sultan as their sovereign also allowed bishops, rabbis, and their respective congre- 
gations relative freedom from service in the military, a responsibility that most 
Muslims were obliged to fulfill. The degrees of legal autonomy savored by 
non-Muslims in the empire before the Tanzimat came at a specific price: their 
collective status as the sultan’s “protected flock” entailed an incipient acceptance of 
Muslim supremacy in the management of high politics and societal norms. Only 
Muslims could command armies or serve as the sultan’s chief council. Among 
peasants and townspeople alike, legal precedent assured Muslims a commanding 
voice in criminal and civil proceedings when Christians were involved. While dif- 
ficult to fully formalize or regulate, Christian and Jewish second-class status could 
even preclude them from wearing clothing of the wrong color or made of materials 
too fine for their station. 

Reformers understood this reformation of the empire’s civil order as a new 
implicit contract between the state and its population. By endowing equal rights 
and responsibilities upon the whole of the empire’s diverse population, Istanbul 
expected to receive the loyalty of each citizen. Eliminating legal constraints against 
military and civil service, and strictly relegating religious figures to matters of faith, 
strengthened the state. If each and every subject accepted this arrangement, society 
would acquire a coherency that it inherently lacked. “The fusion of all subjects,” as 
one reformer put it, “with the exception of purely of religious affairs,” was the only 
means of saving the state.? Reforming the empire into a state that was secure and 
worthy of international recognition required more than just structural administra- 
tive and military reform. Each citizen had to believe they contributed to the 
empires well-being. Each citizen had to act and serve in the state’s interest and be 
held accountable for this. 

Resistance beset the reformation of the empire from the start. Building new 
courthouses, creating new systems of landholding, and imposing new tax codes 
were acts universally greeted as an intrusion upon the lives of citizens living both 
near and far from the capital. Peasants rebelled against landowners who refused to 
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accept the government’s abolition of the corvée. Other rural communities drove 
out newly appointed judges or violently disobeyed new regulations governing graz- 
ing rights. A number of legal and unofficial exemptions, as well as generalized 
antipathy, bedeviled the introduction of generalized military conscription. Clerics 
and religious scholars of various faiths cast doubt and aspersions on even the sug- 
gestion of reform. While Jewish, Orthodox, Catholic, Armenian, and Eastern 
Christian clergymen feared losing their collective autonomy and political status 
promised to them by past sultans, Islamic scholars and preachers railed against the 
notion of political and social equality with the empire’s native non-Muslims. The 
aesthetic changes in tastes, manners, and dress among proponents of the Tanzimat 
drew particularly harsh rebukes from religious conservatives and provincial reac- 
tionaries. Istanbul’s new class of officers and administrators, many complained, 
had imposed the reforms as a way of appeasing the powers of Europe. As time 
passed, younger members of the empire’s civil bureaucracy accused senior Tanzimat 
officials of failing to grasp the genuine dimensions of the changes they had sanc- 
tioned. Those who had ushered in these changes, some argued, simply aped 
Western ways at the expense of native (particularly Islamic) precedents. 

Abdiilmecid I’s reformist aspirations regularly exceeded the state’s limited capac- 
ities. In the absence of reliable officers capable of imposing law and order in the 
provinces, Istanbul restored some of the provincial families disenfranchised after 
Mahmud II's campaign against the empire's ayan class. Some ayan families, such as 
the Kozanoglu clan of Adana, managed to continue their rule over their small 
informal fiefdoms well into the twentieth century. Corruption and incompetence 
was rife at all levels of the government despite the best efforts and genuine inten- 
tions of reformers in the capital. “I have no inducement to be honest,” one gover- 
nor later confessed. “If I attempt to rule justly all of the other pashas will combine 
against me and I shall be turned out of my place, and unless I take bribes I shall be 
too poor to purchase another."* 

Installing a new culture of legal and civic equality between Muslims and 
non-Muslims was among the greatest sources of regional antagonism wrought by 
the Tanzimat reforms. Rather than defuse communal tensions and negate the 
efforts of nationalist agitators, the effort to forge a singular, state-centered Ottoman 
identity further politicized individual and communal perceptions of religion, eth- 
nicity, and language. State officials and neighboring communities regularly became 
the focus of fiery, and at times murderous, confrontations over the meaning of the 
new rights and responsibilities that accompanied Ottomanism (the term most 
commonly used for this new notion of citizenship). Many provincial leaders lab- 
ored to restore elements of the old millet system, in the hopes of preserving the 
autonomy and privileges they enjoyed before the Tanzimat began. At other times, 
depending upon the political climate, provincial notables and modest citizens pla- 
cated the state's insistence upon the promise of equality as a means to secure polit- 
ical advantage against local rivals. 
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The outbreak of civil conflict in Lebanon and Syria in 1860 stands as an espe- 
cially powerful example of the fluctuating appeal, as well as the violent implica- 
tions, the Tanzimat reform effort held for various provinces of the empire. Rather 
than strengthen the hand of the central government, the modernization of the 
imperial administration and the adaptation of universal Ottoman citizenship 
helped to spark bitter fighting between Druze and Maronite notables in Mount 
Lebanon over the right to rule over the region. In order to resolve the dispute and 
restore order, Istanbul backed an internationally crafted settlement endowing 
political leaders in Mount Lebanon with greater amounts of autonomy, thus 
empowering and officially legitimizing the region’s emerging sectarian culture. The 
insecurities and pressures which drove the Lebanon crisis resonated elsewhere in 
the empire during the second half of the nineteenth century. The political and 
economic ascendency of Maronites living in the mountain villages and developing 
urban centers begged the question of how and to what extent Christians in other 
portions of the empire could or should possess arms, govern Muslims, open inde- 
pendent schools, or establish personal or commercial relations with Westerners. 
Lebanon's birth as an administrative unit with a Christian governor compelled 
many in the Levant and beyond to contemplate their own status and identity 
within the empire. More importantly, equality between Muslims and non-Muslims, 
many would argue, helped to tip the balance of power within historically mixed 
communities from the former to the latter. In asking how the sultan and his gov- 
ernment could support reforms that detracted from their local status and the 
national interests of Muslims, many were left to wonder if there were other politi- 
cal or ideological alternatives to placing their faith in the capital. 

The struggle over the Levant political future at the midpoint of the nineteenth 
century equally called into question the interests of Europe’s Great Powers. The 
influence exercised by British and French consular officials and merchants over 
rival Druze and Maronite notables was a phenomenon found in other portions of 
the empire as well. From the vantage point of the Sublime Porte in Istanbul, it was 
undeniable that Russian nationals had supported provincial Serb and Greek rebels 
in their drive toward independence. Muslim and Christian villagers in the Balkans 
and Anatolia were similarly certain that European and American missionaries, dip- 
lomats, and tradesmen held as much, if not more, power and influence than the 
empires own provincial administrators. Matters of war, peace, and commerce pro- 
vided even more stark displays of the state’s inherent weaknesses and failings. 
Despite repeatedly pledging to uphold Istanbul’s sovereignty and integrity, British, 
French, and Russian intervention into Ottoman domestic affairs extracted heavy 
territorial and economic concessions. By the last quarter of the century, Istanbul 
had all but ceded control over its imperial purse with the creation of the Ottoman 
Public Debt Administration in 1881. As private Western firms steadily came to 
dominate Ottoman export trade, European and American educators and evange- 
lists assumed an increasingly more visible role in educating and mentoring provin- 
cial communities. While foreigners certainly helped to usher in and validate the 
reformist spirit engendered in the capital, the sheer pervasiveness of overseas influ- 
ence in the Ottoman lands opened or further widened political, economic, and 
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social chasms found among the empires citizenry. As an alternate source of author- 
ity and redress, Western governments fundamentally undermined Ottoman 
authority. Foreign representatives, investors, and activists concomitantly became 
potent allies and volatile lightning rods for competing communal leaders. 

Political events following the Ottoman Empires initial experiment with consti- 
tutional governance magnified many of the violent and erratic trends witnessed 
during the Tanzimat era. By the last quarter of the century, a second generation of 
reformers began to take hold of the Sublime Porte. Armed with strong convictions 
and confidence born out their reading of modern works of liberal philosophy, 
Islamic discourse, and scientific reasoning, they placed their hopes in the drafting 
ofa constitution that bound the monarchy to an elected assembly. Constitutionalism, 
they concluded, was the supreme marker of a modern and consolidated state, a 
state that would be governed according to merit and reason. Despite the sincere 
efforts of the first parliamentarians who convened in Istanbul in 1876, the onset of 
constitutional rule could not mask or immediately compensate for the demands of 
rebellious peasants and nationalist opponents in the provincial lands of Bosnia and 
Bulgaria. As Ottoman security forces sought to suppress the insurrections in the 
Balkans, the opening of armed conflict with Russia in 1877 thoroughly broke the 
momentum of the new Istanbul administration. 

A valiant effort by the Ottoman army to hold the Tsar’s armies could not pre- 
vent defeat. After less than a year of fighting, Russian troops were within sight of 
the Ottoman capital, bringing the sultan’s government to its knees. Luckily, an 
international conclave convened in Berlin spared the empire from conceding to 
demands initially made by St. Petersburg. Nevertheless, the terms of the Treaty of 
Berlin in July 1878 still proffered difficult concessions and highlighted critical 
weaknesses in the Porte’s ability to govern and defend the state. The creation of an 
autonomous Bulgaria located within striking distance of the capital and the 
empires Macedonian heartland underlined the frailty of Istanbul’s hold over the 
Balkans. Peace also came at the price of Russias seizure of the Ottoman stronghold 
of Kars in the Caucasus, as well as Austria and Britain’s respective occupations of 
Bosnia and Cyprus. Worst of all, negotiators at Berlin insisted upon the implemen- 
tation of an invasive series of domestic reforms aimed at remedying the supposed 
plight of Christians living in the Balkans and eastern Anatolia. Under the watchful 
eye of the Great Powers, Ottoman officials were now obliged to extend greater 
amounts of autonomy and protection to Eastern Orthodox and Armenian 
Christians even though Muslims in both corners of the empire also had suffered at 
the hands of Russian soldiers and local insurgents. 

The pain and humiliation inflicted upon the Ottoman Empire in the Russo- 
Ottoman War endured well after its settlement in 1878. The indemnities and 
fiscal concessions heaped upon the capital added to the devastating internal finan- 
cial cost of the conflict. As with all wars, the urgent need to feed, equip, and pay 
soldiers at the front drew heavily upon an imperial treasury already depleted by 
expensive reform measures and earlier conflicts. With the loss of territories in 
both the Caucasus and the Balkans, communities throughout the empire were 
obligated to welcome in tens of thousands of poor refugees. The vast numbers of 
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peoples displaced by the war compounded an already aggravated demographic 
crisis caused by prior waves of refugees from around the Black Sea during the 
1850s and 1860s. With the continuance of Russias harsh colonial policies along 
its southern frontier, millions of Caucasian and Crimean peoples, including 
Tatars, Abkhazians, Circassians, Nogay, Dagestanis, and Chechens, joined dis- 
placed Muslims from Bulgaria, Montenegro, Serbia, Greece, Bosnia, and Romania 
in settling in Anatolia, the Levant, and the Balkans. As Ottoman officials strug- 
gled to feed and integrate these refugees into their new provincial settings, native 
Muslims and Christians often clashed with their so-called new muhacir (refugee) 
neighbors over matters of land, employment, and crime. Christians in the envi- 
rons of Macedonia and eastern Anatolia, particularly, called Istanbul and the 
Great Powers to task in pushing for greater amounts of protection after incidents 
when Circassian or Bosnian immigrants seized land or livestock or held men for 
ransom. 

Imperial and international assurances that reform was forthcoming did little to 
dissuade a growing number of nationalist activists in Macedonia and Anatolia. Even 
though most Ottoman Christian citizens remained at peace with the Ottoman state, 
earlier hard-earned victories by Bulgarian and Greek independence seekers suggested 
to a small number of ardent radicals that greater freedom from Istanbul was both 
desirable and possible. Mimicking the clandestine militant organizations that prolif- 
erated in Russia and Western Europe, nationalists in Macedonia and eastern Anatolia 
set out to establish their own secret societies bent upon wresting political control over 
their home counties by means of insurrection. Revolutionaries, in both public state- 
ments and in démarches to foreign representatives, were often careful not to claim 
“sovereignty over the races living” among their Armenian and Orthodox kin; rather, 
it was interest of all parties in Anatolia and Macedonia, Muslim or non-Muslim, “to 
unite in one whole... to win full political autonomy.”° 

The establishment of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation (ARF) in 1890 
and the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization (IMRO) in 1893 her- 
alded a new and ominous turn within Ottoman politics and society. Through their 
efforts to mobilize support among fellow native Armenians and Orthodox 
Christians in Anatolia and the Balkans, both groups proved adept in gathering 
small bands of armed villagers that would act as a potential vanguard for the estab- 
lishment of autonomous states within their respective regions. Guerrilla strikes 
against local government offices and outright engagements with Ottoman security 
forces eventually gave way to more spectacular attacks upon more visible rep- 
resentations of Ottoman authority. In 1907, ARF agents tried and failed to kill the 
reigning sultan, Abdülhamid IL, in a bomb attack in the center of Istanbul. In 
1903, a group with early links to the IMRO set off a series of explosions in the port 
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city of Salonika, sinking a ship and devastating the city’s branch of the Ottoman 
Bank. 

Ottoman officials, fearing the worst, responded to the threat of Macedonian 
and Armenian acts of militancy and terrorism in kind. When villagers organized 
by a nationalist cell forcibly resisted an incursion of tax collectors in the region of 
Sasun in 1894, elements of the state’s regular and reserve forces stormed and 
shelled liable Armenian villages without making any distinction between armed 
rebels and civilians. International outrage at the extent of the massacres of 
Armenian citizens in eastern Anatolia did not deter the government from further 
militarizing the region. The commander of Anatolia’s Fourth Army, Zeki Pasha, 
instituted a program to enlist the aid of allied Kurdish tribes and deploy them as 
militiamen against suspect centers of Armenian separatism. The creation of these 
“Hamidiye Regiments” worsened the degree and scale of the violence, as militia- 
men seized land and livestock at will, causing still greater rifts between local 
Armenians and Kurds. 

Muslim and Christian civilians in Macedonia fared no better as a result of the 
state’s struggle with insurgents in the region. Firefights between troops and armed 
bands (or ceres), as well as extrajudicial executions, murders, rapes, and burnings, 
punctuated daily life in Macedonia in the first years of the twentieth century. 
Events reached a fever pitch in the summer of 1903 when IMRO rebels declared 
open rebellion in the central Macedonian province of Manastır. Appeals to the 
Great Powers for aid went unanswered as IMRO çetes failed to hold their ground 
against regular Ottoman detachments and local recruited irregulars drawn from 
the regions Muslim peasantry. By winter's first snowfall, soldiers and provincial 
militias put thousands of Orthodox Christian villages to the torch. In the immedi- 
ate wake of the failed Ilinden Uprising of 1903, Greece, Bulgaria, and Serbia 
sought to capitalize upon the chaos and destruction caused by the IMRO’s doomed 
insurrection. Mimicking the group’s tactics, Greek, Bulgarian, and Serb military 
officers and civilians formed ¢etes out of local and transplanted militants and 
launched their own guerrilla campaigns in the hopes of securing portions of the 
Macedonian countryside for their respective governments. Macedonia, at the turn 
of the twentieth century, thus became synonymous with the foremost maladies 
that seemed to afflict the Ottoman Empire: social discord, governmental incompe- 
tence, foreign intrigue, and unconscionable acts of violence. 

Standing above the shocks and volatility of the turn of the twentieth century 
was the empire’s presiding sultan, Abdülhamid II. As a young scion of the Ottoman 
throne, Abdülhamid's upbringing possessed elements of both traditional breeding 
and a modern education. He was schooled in many of the classical arts suitable for 
a sultan-in-waiting; he was tutored in Arabic, Persian, and Islamic catechism and 
demonstrated an adept mastery of woodworking. Abdiilhamid also studied French, 
the ngua franca of contemporary letters and statecraft, and professed a keen inter- 
est in Western music. His ascendency to the throne in 1876 was marred by 
upheaval and conspiracy. In addition to the outbreak of war, Abdiilhamid’s 
assumption of the title of sultan came after the death or disposition of two other 
potential heirs, all within one year. He took the throne with the understanding 
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that the liberals of the Sublime Porte, with the backing of Great Britain, possessed 
most of the levers of power and were hoping to assume full control over the ship of 
state. Indeed, Tanzimat reformers in the Sublime Porte, who had prepared the 
empires first constitution, had initially figured the new sultan for a compliant 
monarch, one who would not hinder the bureaucracy or elected assembly from 
gathering greater amounts of power. But Abdülhamid quickly revealed himself to 
be a far more astute and assertive ruler than many had first presumed. 

The new sultan's desire for power and autocratic control manifested itself in the 
midst of the blood and suffering of the Russo-Ottoman War of 1877—78. With 
Christian secession in the air and other groups seeking to achieve goals "specific to 
their nation and race,” the sultan abrogated the constitution and closed the parlia- 
ment.9 Midhat Pasha, one of the architects of the constitution and perhaps the 
most paramount reformer serving in the Sublime Porte, was sent into exile. A great 
many more time-tested administrators and liberal advocates would be arrested or 
flee the empire for fear of the sovereign's wrath. For the next thirty years, 
Abdülhamid II cast a pall over Ottoman politics. The scar left by the overthrow of 
his immediate predecessor, as well as the humiliation of the Russo-Ottoman War, 
infused his reign with an air of paranoia and suspicion of both foreign and domes- 
tic subversion. As the balance of power within the Ottoman administration rapidly 
shifted in favor of the palace, an army of informers and spies fed the sultan with 
information on those perceived to be the greatest threats to his rule. The Ottoman 
press, which had experienced a renaissance during the Tanzimat, was “gelded,” as 
one commentator put it, under a stringent regime of censorship." Hamidian ofh- 
cials also placed harsh restrictions on public gatherings, social organizations, and 
even the Ottoman military. Soldiers, for example, were infamously denied ammu- 
nition and new weaponry for fear of an uprising within the ranks of the army. 

A dramatic ideological turn within the state's policies toward identity and citi- 
zenship helped to facilitate the mounting climate of intolerance under Abdülhamid II. 
While the palace continued to officially placate the Ottomanist principles of the 
Tanzimat era, Hamidian administrators incrementally instituted substantive 
changes to the government’s policies and outlook toward Muslims and non- 
Muslims. In the estimation of the palace and its supporters, Muslims, as opposed 
to Christians and Jews, formed the core demographic of the empire. The country’s 
human geography (which comprised far more Muslims following the loss of key 
territories in the Balkans after the Treaty of Berlin) necessitated greater recognition 
of the inherent Muslim character of the state and its political culture. Even though 
Abdiilhamid’s upbringing and tastes were anything but orthodox, the sovereign 
seized upon his role as the caliph of the Sunni world. In upholding himself and the 
Ottoman Empire as the physical embodiment of the Islamic world and its desire 
to resist Western colonial influence, he actively used his offices to draw prominent 
elements of the empire’s Muslim population closer to the state. The sultan increas- 
ingly retained the company and services of Albanian, Kurdish, and Arab notables 
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and soldiers as a show of affection toward these predominantly Muslim groups. 
Schoolteachers employed by the nascent public education system actively pro- 
moted a curriculum that emphasized the Islamic qualities of the empires past and 
contemporary culture. State service, now more than ever, appeared to represent the 
specific calling of Muslim citizens. Official efforts meant to cast Abdülhamid II as 
an avowedly Islamic sovereign crystallized in 1908 with the opening of a railroad 
connecting Istanbul to Mecca and Medina, a feat completed through the support 
of private Muslim donors. The sultan’s promise to provide safer, speedier passage 
for pilgrims and cargo between the capital and Mohammed’s birthplace should not 
be mistaken as an act solely betraying the monarchs sense of piety. Under 
Abdülhamid II, being a Muslim (regardless of if or how one practiced Islam) 
became integral to how Ottoman citizenship was ideally defined. 

Men in the mold of Mahmud Sevket Pasha came to see allegiance to the 
Ottoman imperium in such a light. He and many others who put on a uniform or 
assumed a desk at a provincial office comprised an ever-expanding cohort of state 
officials who identified themselves, first and foremost, as Muslims in the service of 
the state. Islam provided more than just a moral or theocratic roadmap for believ- 
ers; in contemporary politics, it was a glue that could bind the majority of the 
empires citizenry together in the face of foreign and domestic antagonists. If 
Muslims the world over could unite and form a common front, Western imperial- 
ism (or the “infidel’s yoke" as Abdülhamid II put it) would meet its match at last.? 
As the threat of war continued to loom into the new century, the states armed 
forces assumed an especially privileged place within this new vein of Ottoman 
patriotism. Mahmud Sevket and his compatriots who taught in the military acad- 
emy attentively heeded Colmar von der Goltz’s call to construct and lead “a nation 
in arms" that was capable of maintaining the state's survival. Japans rise in Asia had 
definitively proven, in the estimation of many, that a nation unified and commit- 
ted to modern reform could overcome centuries of backwardness. Tokyo's victory 
over Russia in 1905 provided further proof that even an "oriental" army inculcated 
with a stern martial spirit could overcome the forces of a European power on its 
own terms. 

Non-Muslims, by contrast, occupied no obvious or distinct place within the 
Hamidian order. Government officials did continue to negotiate with members of 
the Jewish and Christian high clergy, often pledging that the Ottoman state, and 
Islam as a religion, had long maintained a tolerant posture toward all peoples of the 
book. Yet, in an era defined by foreign intervention and insurrection at distant 
ends of the empire, Abdülhamid, as well as officers and officials of various ranks, 
could not help but equate Christianity with Western interference and native sepa- 
ratism. Dictates from the throne often called into question the genuine fealty of 
Armenians and Orthodox Christian citizens. In castigating the reports of American 
missionaries who observed state efforts to stamp out rebellion in Bulgaria, the 
sultan dismissed any notion Muslims were responsible for crimes against civilians. 
Rather, it was "the Crusaders,” assumingly Russians, who massacred “the people of 
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our country and did not hesitate to slander the Muslims in every way in order to 
incite the Christians to rebellion."? Istanbul’s suspicions toward Christians com- 
pelled officials to entreat non-Sunnis to tether themselves more closely to the 
government. Abdülhamid II and his representatives from the Sublime Porte, for 
example, expressly hoped to reach out to Iraqi Sh? ites as a means of strengthening 
local and national sectarian ties (at the expense of Iranian influence) and forestall- 
ing “the mischievous designs of the Christians" of Great Britain.!? While such 
official appeals to unity among the empire's Shi'ites, Druze, Zayidis, and Alevis did 
not completely fall on deaf ears, Hamidian hopes for non-Sunnis to convert en 
masse generally failed to materialize. 

Socially, the age of Abdülhamid II was one of extremes. In spite of his interna- 
tional and domestic critics, who painted the “red sultan” as the epitome of autoc- 
racy and fanaticism, the sultan did remain faithful to the basic principles of the 
Tanzimat reform. Ottoman imperial rule, for better or for worse, steadily became 
a more visible and invasive reality for citizens throughout the land. As the capacity 
of the state continued to grow with the proliferation of publicly financed schools, 
an imperial court, and barracks, being an Ottoman citizen became an ever more 
tangible reality. While the "lights of civilization" were slowly set into place in the 
far-off province of Yemen (a region that remained nominally under Istanbul’s con- 
trol for much of its history), the regular arms of governments appeared more dis- 
cernable and stronger in Shkodra, Basra, Benghazi, Jerusalem, Van, and other 
distant outposts of the realm.!! 

The capital itself experienced an architectural and cultural renaissance rivaling 
the reconstruction of the city after Constantinople’s fall in 1453. At the expense of 
historic quarters on either side of the Golden Horn, Istanbul, at the turn of the 
century, could boast of neighborhoods with wide boulevards, streetlights, cafés, 
trams, and boutiques stocked with fine-quality goods from home and abroad. As 
cities grew larger and incrementally more prosperous under the aegis of domestic 
investment and international commerce, an imperial middle class continued to 
take shape. Be it in Pera, Istanbul’s premiere neighborhood, or along the high 
streets of Beirut, Salonika, or Izmir, a new generation of men and women engaged 
in patterns of living witnessed in fin-de-siécle cities elsewhere in the world. Ever 
larger numbers of urbanites went out at night or on days of rest to window-shop, 
socialize, carouse, or simply to be seen. The materialism of the era yielded a new 
caricature, the Ottoman dandy: men dressed in trousers and a vest, with their out- 
fit topped off by a fez. Christian or Muslim, the dandy aspired to rise socially and 
financially and to look the part of an individual possessing ala franca interests and 
manners. One did not need to come from the capital to comprehend the notion 
that the Ottoman Empire was a part of the wider world. As literacy rates slowly 
climbed, and roads, railroads, and telegraph wires brought people and current 
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news to ever more remote portions of the land, even the most common villagers 
and townsmen could understand that tremendous changes were upon them. 

The arrival of passengers to Istanbul aboard the inaugural journey of the Orient 
Express in 1883 typified a new spirit of tourism and international exchange 
between the empire and Western Europe. Greater ease in travel, either by rail or by 
steamship, brought with it large numbers of foreigners (be they teachers, mission- 
aries, businessmen, consuls, or renegades), who came to the empire to visit, settle, 
or work. Scores of Americans opened schools and taught classes in dozens of pri- 
vately run institutions ranging from universities (such as Robert College in Istanbul 
and the Syrian Protestant College) to small girls’ schools and orphanages. European 
Jews made similar inroads among Jewish, Muslim, and Christian pupils as progres- 
sive educators at scores of schools opened by the Alliance Israélite Universelle. Via 
either the classroom or through day-to-day interactions, a wider array of cosmo- 
politan practices, ideas, and goods came to the attention of men and women from 
both town and country. Like the youth of the Americas and Europe, young 
Ottoman men in port cities and landlocked towns began to indulge in the emerg- 
ing culture of twentieth-century sport and exercise. In 1897, for example, two 
mixed teams of British nationals and native Greeks from Istanbul and Izmir played 
the first intercity game of soccer, with the Izmir boys beating the capital side by a 
score of three to one.? 

Nevertheless, hardship and suffering persisted regardless of the gains of a select 
number of more fortunate citizens. For much of Abdülhamid IT reign, the various 
peoples of the Ottoman lands experienced the worst economic depression in dec- 
ades. Debt obligations owed to international creditors drained away vital capital 
that otherwise would have filled the treasury. High transportation costs, higher 
taxes, greater amounts of official regulation, and food scarcity caused havoc in 
provincial communities in various corners of the empire. On the eve of the Young 
Turk Revolution, a series of factors conspired to damage the empire’s food market. 
Drought and extreme cold contributed to low yields and crop failure, leading to 
higher prices for meat and grains. Wages at the turn of the century also stagnated, 
a condition that especially embittered state employees. Contemporary economic 
historians now confirm what many inside and outside the region understood to be 
the cold reality for the vast majority of Ottoman citizens: the Ottoman Empire, at 
the turn of the century, was a poor country. The industrial capacity of the empire 
was a dismal fraction of Great Britain’s general output, and in some areas even 
lagged behind the newly independent states of the Balkans. 

Like countless Ottoman villagers during the previous centuries, economic hard- 
ship forced many skilled and unskilled laborers to leave home and search for work. 
Coal mining in northwestern Anatolia, where workers were employed like “slaves 
in colonial countries,” drew workers from as far away as Bosnia and Kurdistan.!? 
Immense teams of Albanians, Kurds, Greeks, Vlachs, Laz, and Slavs aided in the 
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transformation of Istanbul, Alexandria, Beirut, and other cities throughout the 
Mediterranean world as masons, bricklayers, night watchmen, boatmen, and steve- 
dores. In addition to finding seasonal work in major cities or on large estates in the 
Balkans, Anatolia, and the Levant, thousands booked passage to North Africa, 
Europe, or the New World in search of a new life. American officials noted, for 
example, that 270,000 people claiming Ottoman citizenship arrived in the United 
States between 1895 and 1914.!4 While some of these Maronite, Armenian, Greek, 
Bulgarian, and Druze immigrants returned to the Ottoman lands after a few short 
years away, a great many more stayed on and sent money home from such places as 
Dearborn, Worcester, Montevideo, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, and Brooklyn. 

At a time when many associated the empire’s principle ills with war and 
rebellion, there were other more banal and immediate sources of violence that 
plagued Abdülhamid II's empire. Arguably the greatest danger to the lives and 
livelihoods of average citizens during this era came in the form of banditry. 
Highwaymen and kidnappers were by no means recent fixtures in the late 
Ottoman landscape. For centuries, war, poverty, or social upheaval had com- 
pelled an untold number of young men to form bandit gangs bent upon abduct- 
ing or stealing from unsuspecting villagers in areas close to major cities and in 
far-off provinces. The political volatility and economic hardships of the 
Hamidian era provided further kindling for this kind of violent rural crime. 
Greater international attention upon domestic Ottoman affairs, as well as the 
failure of modern state institutions to deal definitively with banditry, cast the 
problem of provincial lawlessness in even more dire terms. In places like 
Macedonia and eastern Anatolia, the divide between armed revolutionaries and 
violent brigands (as well as the gendarmes or policemen tasked with catching 
them) often blurred. Regardless of whether men and women were murdered, 
kidnapped, or robbed because of hunger, politics, or corruption, Ottomans and 
Westerners would often agree that the pervasiveness of banditry exposed the 
fundamental flaws of the state Abdiilhamid II governed. 

Ironically, it was because of both the gains and the setbacks during the turn of 
the century that many sought to unseat the sultan. Within a few short years of his 
abrogation of the constitution, small cabals at home and abroad began to gather 
and plot against Abdiilhamid’s government. Regardless of political or communal 
interests, those who craved better government and prosperity were inclined to 
clash with the sultan’s overwhelming autocratic and suppressive methods. Yet 
despite a shared consensus regarding the ill-founded “oriental” and “feudal” means 
of Abdülhamid II's rule, a profound sectarian gulf divided Ottoman dissidents at 
the turn of the century. For many Christian opponents (be they Armenian nation- 
alists or Arab liberals), Istanbul’s harsh Islamist and centralizing policies betrayed 
the fundamentally unifying and empowering principles of Ottomanism as estab- 
lished during the Tanzimat. While many agreed that the caliph’s removal from 
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power would help rectify the plight of Christians in the empire, opinions among 
Christian activists differed on how to remedy the governments administrative mis- 
management and chauvinistic posturing. Some believed that a more decentralized 
system of government (entailing greater amounts of provincial autonomy) was the 
preferred means for securing the local interests of Christians while maintaining the 
integrity of the state. Still others, particularly within violent revolutionary circles, 
advocated secession as the only long-term solution for preserving the rights and 
livelihoods of Christians in the provinces. 

Abdülhamid II's overthrow was eventually secured as a result of the leader- 
ship of Muslim dissidents living both inside and outside the Ottoman Empire. 
While some Muslim opponents of the sultan did share in the opinion of 
Christians and advocated for greater levels of local autonomy for select elements 
of the empire’s citizenry (particularly Albanians and Arabs), the dominant force 
within Muslim dissident circles took the opposite tack. To solve the empire’s 
most fundamental problems, state centralization efforts needed to be strength- 
ened and, most importantly, placed under new management. The greatest sin 
committed by Abdiilhamid’s regime, in the eyes of this collective, was discard- 
ing the influence of professional military officers and civilian officials in favor of 
the sultan’s closed circle of attendants. An Ottoman Empire that was adminis- 
tered by educated and trained bureaucrats and officers (as opposed to palace 
lackeys and spies) would be a stronger, more sovereign state, one that would 
attend to the interests of Muslims and non-Muslims alike. If the Ottoman 
Empire was to survive, a reformed state needed to be unhindered in its effort to 
extract the loyalties and energies of all its citizens, regardless of their ethnic or 
confessional background. 

Shared hopes that the restoration of the constitution, and the reconvening 
of the assembly, was critical in welding desperate anti-Hamidian dissidents 
together into a united front. After the dawn of the twentieth century, erstwhile 
political rivals from across the empire’s ethnic and sectarian spectrum forged a 
working alliance, rooted inside and outside the state, in the hopes that funda- 
mental laws passed in 1876 would bring order to the state and engender a new 
spirit of “brotherhood and unity” among the fractious elements comprising 
the Ottoman body politic. At the core of this movement, however, were indi- 
viduals who proved to be far less accommodating. More to the point, the rev- 
olutionaries most responsible for the restoration of the constitution were men 
who were deeply influenced by the violence, desperation, and subterfuge that 
had besieged the Ottoman state during Abdülhamid II’s reign. They did not 
shy away from militancy. Instead the Young Turks, as they came to be known, 
embraced armed tactics, secrecy, and autocracy as necessary evils. Ideologically, 
the inner sanctum of the CUP was more fractured. While each member would 
agree upon the need to fashion the Ottoman nation into a more cohesive and 
responsive whole, the state policies that produced such an end, let alone what 
the exact contours of that nation actually was, remained, for the time being, a 
matter of some debate. 
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FOUNDING THE YOUNG TURK MOVEMENT 


Ahmet Riza’s life encapsulated the ambitions of modern reform in the Ottoman 
Empire during the nineteenth century. A native of Istanbul, he was among a cho- 
sen number of excellent students to graduate from the Galatasaray /ycée (the fore- 
most secondary school in the capital) to assume a place within the translation 
office of the Sublime Porte. The translation office, which had been the hothouse 
for the policies rendered under the Tanzimat, served as his launching pad for fur- 
ther study in France. After attaining a degree in agricultural studies in 1884, he 
returned to the empire at the tender age of 26 to take up a job within the bureau- 
cracy. Successive tours within the Ministry of Agriculture and Education embit- 
tered him toward his colleagues (whom he saw as careerists) and the nation’s 
peasantry (whose ignorance prevented them from appreciating “modern agricul- 
tural methods”).!5 After five years of service he resigned and returned to Paris 
under the pretense of visiting the Paris Exhibition of 1889. From abroad he 
implored his sovereign in writing to reinstate the constitution on the grounds that 
better governance (particularly in matters of education) would ensue. By that time, 
such acts of hostility toward the sultan were no longer viewed as purely academic 
or professional. At the time of Ahmet’s departure for Paris, a group of medical 
students who had gathered in secret to advocate for the constitution’s return was 
discovered. Those not arrested fled to France where they communed with Ahmet 
Rıza. By 1895 these dissidents, dubbed jeune turcs in the French press, formed the 
basis of the CUP. 

The CUP’s early development reflected the intellectual maturation of Ahmet 
Rıza and others around him. As a movement comprising dissidents based largely 
in Paris and Geneva, the Young Turks were men at ease with Francophone culture 
and ideas. Works of philosophy by Auguste Comte and Gustave Le Bon heavily 
influenced Rızas outlook on politics and society. While recognizing the need to 
uplift and better the lot of the masses (a conviction he arrived at while in the 
Ottoman civil service), he was an elitist at heart, fearful of the untamed impulses 
of “the crowd.” He and others favored a worldview colored with Social Darwinist 
hues. Political success and survival, in both domestic and international terms, 
necessitated strength and determination. The Ottoman nation, like a human body, 
was physically ill and in desperate need of treatment. Only stronger, more rational 
leaders, guided by “scientific” principles, could lead the empire out of harm. 

While the Young Turks concurred that Abdülhamid II's removal in favor of a 
constitutional legislature would go far in addressing the basic challenges confront- 
ing the empire, how the movement would arrive at this concession remained an 
elusive question. Bitter disputes erupted over who was to lead the movement as 
well as whether violence was needed to force the sultan's hand. While Ahmet Ruza’s 
control over the CUP waxed and waned into the new century, other figures and 
groups asserted themselves among their fellow Young Turk dissidents. In 1899, the 
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sultan’s own nephew, Prince Sabaheddin, arrived in Paris and founded his own 
faction within the CUP milieu. He and his supporters, while espousing the need 
for constitutional reform, clashed with Riza over their desire for Western support 
for revolution and the eventual establishment of a more decentralized state. 
Armenian and Macedonian nationalists similarly rejected calls for a more central- 
ized state, a political position that provoked mainline Young Turks to denounce 
the militants as separatists with little interest in the empire’s welfare or survival. A 
congress held in Paris in 1902 formalized the split within the CUP camp. 
Sabaheddins faction, which held the numeric majority by the time of the proceed- 
ings, moved to start planning for a coup that would overthrow the sultan. Ahmet 
Ruza, in keeping with the teachings of Gustave Le Bon, dissented and called upon 
the minority branch of the CUP to engage in a more gradual campaign toward a 
change of regime in the Ottoman Empire. 

As Sabaheddin’s plans for a British-backed rebellion against Abdülhamid II went 
down in flames, Ahmet Riza's wing flourished and grew more integrated. Branches 
of his rebranded Committee for Progress and Union (CPU) proliferated along the 
rims of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. CPU propaganda, which included 
its official newspaper, Sura-yr Ümmet (National Assembly), filtered into dissident 
circles within the Ottoman Empire despite the efforts of the Hamidian intelligence 
service. The CPU’s expansion into a formidable opposition during the years imme- 
diately following the 1902 split was greatly indebted to the organizational efforts 
of a recently exiled agitator, Bahaeddin Şakir. Like Sabaheddin, Şakir was an 
unlikely revolutionary. As the personal physician of an heir to the Ottoman throne, 
Bahaeddin’s own liberal activism compelled palace authorities to banish him to the 
distant Anatolian town of Erzincan. After settling in Paris, he, alongside another 
doctor, Nazim, succeeded instilling organizational order and hierarchy into the 
CPU. Bahaeddin and Nazim became the architects of the CPU’s Central 
Committee, a secretive board of executive decision-makers comprising individuals 
who possessed far less patience for gradual political change than Ahmet Rıza. 
Neither doctor could rightly be called a great ideologue or thinker of the same 
order as the founder of the Young Turk movement; Rıza himself declared Şakir “a 
fanatical patriot” and Nazim “not very clever.”!9 Nevertheless, the two men, who 
were roughly twenty years younger than Ahmet, combined to pull the CPU ina 
new direction, one that was far more active and intent upon fomenting revolution 
now. 

CPU writings, as well as earlier articles and treatises printed by the CUP and 
other liberals from the Tanzimat era, had steadily permeated the ranks of the 
Ottoman military and bureaucracy through the turn of the twentieth century. 
While Abdülhamid II had banned the reading of all works advocating constitu- 
tional rule, cadets in the empire’s military and civil service academy managed to 
find ways to examine and discuss prohibited works either in cafés or, after-hours, 
in their dormitories. By the summer of 1906, CPU propaganda efforts helped to 
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move a group of eight men living in the Macedonian port city of Salonika to take 
action and work on behalf of Ahmet Ruza’s opposition from inside the empire. The 
setting for this first meeting of what they called the Ottoman Freedom Society was 
appropriate given the conditions that inspired the CPU’s call for revolution. 
Salonika was among the empire’s largest cities and an entrepöt for goods entering 
and leaving the southern Balkans. In 1906, it possessed many of the accoutrements 
ofa cosmopolitan Ottoman town. Like Istanbul, the city’s burgeoning middle class 
enjoyed the comforts of gas lamps, a streetcar, theaters, cafés, and a track that 
linked to the central railroad leading in and out of the capital. The diversity of the 
inhabitants living within the immediate vicinity of the city (numbering over 
560,000 by 1907) amply reflected the complex demography of the region.!7 Yet 
the sheer number of Muslims, Orthodox Christians, Jews, and foreign nationals 
speaking a variety of languages also underscored the raw social challenges facing 
Ottoman rule in Macedonia. Tensions within the city were palpable as sectarian 
violence in the province's interior continued to rage. Western intervention was far 
from a hypothetic threat. In addition to the large number of European merchants 
and officials conducting business in the city, Salonika was also home to a detach- 
ment of French officers assigned to assist Ottoman security officials in fighting the 
various guerrilla groups active just outside the town. 

The traits and backgrounds of the first eight men who comprised the Ottoman 
Freedom Society exemplified the emerging mold of revolutionary found within the 
ranks of the Young Turk movement. All of them were fairly young and well posi- 
tioned as mid-level professionals within the army and bureaucracy. Each of them 
were Muslim and were born either in the Balkans or within the western reaches of 
Anatolia. One of them, Mustafa Rahmi, was a direct descendent of Evrenos Gazi, 
a fabled Ottoman commander who helped conquer the Balkans during the four- 
teenth century. While others among the members of the Ottoman Freedom Society 
lacked such a noted pedigree, all of them apparently possessed middle-class sensi- 
bilities and a fervent commitment to Ottoman nationalism. Among the principal 
leaders of this group was a 32-year-old clerk in the Ottoman postal system by the 
name of Mehmet Talat. Talat, as a native of the Thracian province of Edirne, had 
fled his home in the midst of the Russian invasion of 1878. While working in a 
state telegraph office near his hometown, he became drawn to the CUP cause. The 
two years in prison he spent for spreading CUP propaganda made him a veteran 
dissident activist at an early age. Some interpreted his piety as a Muslim as the 
cause for his apparent antipathy for Ottoman Christians (even though he kept 
non-Muslim friends well into his later years). Above all, friends and acquaintances 
found Talat to be an intelligent and engaging man, even though, in the words of 
one confident, he possessed a “subdued demoniac temper on a chain.”!8 
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Talat was instrumental in negotiating a union between the CPU and the 
Ottoman Freedom Society (a step which led his association to formally acquire the 
CPU moniker). Working clandestinely, the Salonika Central Committee formed 
by Talat and Rahmi Evrenos reached out to other like-minded officers and officials. 
Among the earliest recruits into the Macedonian branch of the CPU was a 25-year- 
old captain from the regular army, Enver. It evidently took little persuasion to 
induce the captain to take up the Young Turk cause. Born in Manastır, a modest 
Macedonian market town located within a day's journey of Salonika, Enver's oppo- 
sition to the Hamidian order was first kindled while a student at the Harbiye. Even 
though he and his classmates represented the cream of the Ottoman military, the 
sultan’s regime of censorship and surveillance repulsed him. When the comman- 
dant of the school explained to his class that there would be no need to learn about 
tactics and campaigning (seemingly for the effect it would have upon the loyalty of 
the students), he became convinced that he and “many more young men were to 
be annihilated and sacrificed” by a state that failed to trust them.!? His assignment 
to his restive home province in Macedonia came at a time of rebellion that exposed 
him to even more examples of the state’s failings. Regardless of the successes he and 
his men did achieve against local guerrillas, many in the region, he admitted, 
doubted the army’s ability to halt the violence. Joining the CPU, in his early esti- 
mation, was a “means to a cure” for the public's lack of confidence in the state.?? 

A second early convert to the CPU cause was another promising infantry officer 
by the name of Ahmet Niyazi. Like Enver, he too had completed his secondary 
schooling in Manastir and went on to study at the Harbiye. Like many of his gen- 
eration, his time studying in the capital exposed him to the patriotic works of lib- 
erals like Namik Kemal. The patriotic lyrics of Namik Kemal’s poetry “lit a flame” 
in his heart, even though such works, questioning Abdülhamid II’s absolutism, 
were categorically banned.*! Service in Macedonia also provoked feelings of anger 
and despair toward the state and the future of the empire. In reflecting back upon 
the events that led him to join the CPU, Ahmet expressed his belief that few knew 
of the genuine suffering of Muslims in Macedonia. Even though Muslims, the 
supposed majority population of the region, “were famous for their reverence 
towards others of different religions and nations,” they had endured attacks from 
insurgent çefes without having engaged in reprisals.?? Innocent Christians and 
Jews of a variety of nationalities were as much aggrieved as a result of foreign med- 
dling and the sultan’s tyranny. “The same sickness inside of Macedonia,” he sug- 
gested, “troubles Anatolia, the Arab lands and Libya.” 

Niyazi’s character and career path differed from Enver’s in one critical respect. 
As a captain stationed in his hometown of Resne, a few hours away from Manastır, 
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he possessed a reputation as an Albanian with close ties to his ethnic kin living in 
Macedonia. As the Central Committee prepared for a summertime revolt in 1908, 
Resneli Niyazi (as he was commonly known) worked closely with Albanian com- 
rades in the army, as well as prominent local leaders, in gathering arms and secur- 
ing allies in support of the constitution’s return. His efforts included seeking an 
audience with Cerciz Topulli, a feared and powerful guerrilla leader operating in 
the southern highlands of Albania. Topulli’s oath of alliance to the CPU cause 
came as other dissident officers obtained the support of disgruntled Albanian nota- 
bles and paramilitaries living in and operating to the north, in Uskiib and Kosova. 
Resneli Niyazi’s role as the recruiter of provincial Muslim bands reflected a crucial 
innovation on the part of the CPU and the Salonika Central Committee. In order 
both to force the sultan into submission, as well as contend with the rivaling 
Christian militias, CPU leaders in Macedonia and abroad agreed that forming ceres 
provided both muscle and leverage in bring about revolution in the short term. 
Even Talat, who possessed no military training, fetishized and reveled in the poten- 
tial of organizing armed bands as foot soldiers in the revolution, with one intimate 
claiming that “spiritually he was a komiteci (paramilitary).”24 CPU sympathizers 
with ties to local Albanians (especially those with access to or relations with private 
militias) therefore assumed an important responsibility in actualizing the move- 
ments immediate plans. “Our self-sacrificing volunteers,” as Bahaeddin Şakir once 
boasted, “penetrate the country’s villages, our political bands are on patrol, our 
strength grows and our network expands every day.” 

‘The services rendered by Niyazi and other Albanian supporters within the ranks 
of the army did not necessarily mean that the CPU’s push for revolution excluded 
Christian civilians or militants. To the contrary, activists in Salonika and Paris were 
successful in receiving the cooperation of pro-socialist elements of the IMRO 
under the leadership of famed guerrilla leader Jane Sandanski. They also secured 
the tacit support of other Balkan groups as well as the ARF (even though CPU 
suspicions remained high regarding the long-term intentions of this “deadly 
foe”).?° As plans for revolt began to culminate in July 1908, activists were adamant 
that Ottomanism remained a guiding principle of their movement. In a commu- 
niqué addressed to “all our Christian citizens,” Manastir’s CPU branch pledged 
that “the Young Turks accept the honor, property and lives of their Christian 
brothers and citizens as holy” and would protect and embrace them “without dis- 
tinction for nation and religion.” Seeing Christian citizens sit side by side in a 
restored parliament while working together to protect their shared “national rights 
and freedoms” were “foundational principles” of the committee.?” 

Talk of still greater amounts of Western intervention sped up plans for revolu- 
tion in the summer of 1908. Word had it that British and Russian representatives 
meeting in Reval (later the city of Tallinn in Estonia) had discussed a joint parti- 
tion of Macedonia in reaction to ongoing sectarian strife in the region. Fearing not 
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only Macedonia’s potential partition but also the collapse of the movement, the 
CPU and its armed supporters launched themselves into action. Ahmet Niyazi, at 
the head of his “national battalion” of local supporters from Resne, took to the hills 
on July 3 and announced that a rebellion in the name of the constitution had 
begun. Istanbul responded to the CPU’s threat of insurrection by dispatching a 
trusted general, Semsi Pasha, to take command of small force to suppress Niyazi’s 
band of deserters and irregulars. On the day of Semsi’s arrival to Manastır, a CPU 
paramilitary shot him dead as he boarded a coach. The general’s assassination, 
which had been preceded by other killings by CPU assassins, served as a sign of the 
committees tightening grip over the region. The imperial government's position 
appeared even more desperate as rumors spread in the northern counties of Kosova 
that Austria-Hungary was planning to send an occupation force across the border. 
Tens of thousands of Albanian villagers, spurred on by CPU activists, poured into 
the town of Ferizaj (or Firzovik) and called upon the sultan to restore the constitu- 
tion. As still more troops abandoned their posts and declared themselves for the 
CPU into the third week of July, revolutionary leaders such as Enver and Niyazi 
organized like-minded civilian notables and officials to send a chorus of petitions 
to the palace. With control over the empire's most prized Balkan provinces all but 
lost, Abdülhamid II finally relented to the CPU's demands and rescinded the con- 
stitution's abrogation on July 23, 1908. 

As news of the government's admission of defeat spread, tensions throughout 
the empire broke with one great rush. Immense crowds of revelers poured into the 
streets and central squares of towns across the country. Tens of thousands in 
Istanbul assembled before the Yildiz Palace with confirmation that the sultan had 
conceded to the demands of the revolutionaries in Macedonia. Cries of "vive le 
sultan” clashed with equally vocal shouts of “down with the spies.”28 Salonika was 
the scene of wild rejoicing as CPU fighters joined Sandanski’s IMRO guerrillas in 
ringing in the constitution. In Jerusalem, parties of young Muslim men met with 
neighboring Greeks and escorted them through the Mosque of Omar (which “no 
Christian could enter except by official permission”). Meanwhile, other Christians 
and Jews celebrated and passed jointly through the Church of the Holy Sepulcher.?? 
Profound displays of enthusiasm and hope for what constitutional rule would 
bring continued in the months that followed. One British visitor to Salonika found 
the city still in a festive mood four months after the uprising. On the day the city 
sent its first representatives to the reopened national assembly, Muslims and 
Christians marched together on the central train station, “fraternizing and singing 
patriotic songs” as they had in the midst of the July revolution.*° 

With elections for the parliament pending, foreign and native journalists penned 
scores of articles debating and extolling the meaning of liberty and unity under this 
new political system. Multiple Armenian commentators interpreted the revolution 
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as a moment when fraternal ties between Turks and Armenians were strengthened 
by “bonds of blood and dedication.”3! Tanin, a newspaper that would serve as the 
voice of the Young Turk movement, in part agreed and asserted that Armenians 
would “work with us for the collective welfare of the country.”*? Still other observ- 
ers within the post-revolutionary press struck more hesitant tones. Some ques- 
tioned the sultan’s genuine disposition toward the constitution and the fulfillment 
of his pledge to allow parliamentary rule to move forward. More than a few 
non-Muslim journalists expressed apprehension regarding the CPU’s Ottomanist 
credentials and the overwhelming Muslim character of the group’s leadership. 
Moreover, deep-seated political, social, and economic questions continued to loom 
over various portions of the empire despite the outpouring of emotion that her- 
alded the revolution’s achievement. “We should not forget,” one writer said from 
Beirut, “that the spirit of division remains among us.”33 

The revolution, in the eyes of those who fomented it, did more than just validate 
the convictions of the Young Turk movement. It was a vindication of their organ- 
izational ingenuity and spiritual fortitude. Within a matter of months, the leaders 
of the July revolt elevated themselves into positions of near-legendary proportion. 
Images of Enver and Ahmet Niyazi, the self-styled “Heroes of Liberty,” graced the 
covers of picture postcards distributed throughout the empire. While Abdiilhamid 
II may have retained his throne, it was undeniable that the revolutionaries were at 
the forefront of Ottoman politics. As imperial affairs slowly resumed throughout 
the land, the Salonika Committee and its adherents formally appropriated the title 
of the “Committee of Union and Progress” and took full custody of the Young 
Turk moniker. These subtle changes in name and representation optically fore- 
shadowed a gradual displacement of those dissidents who had first labored to form 
an opposition to Hamidian rule abroad. Once elections for the new parliament 
commenced, there would be little doubt that the Salonika Committee formed the 
epicenter of the post-revolutionary order. 


THE 31 MARCH INCIDENT AND THE NEW POLITICAL 
PRECEDENTS OF OTTOMAN POLITICS 


Abdülhamid IT's final days as sultan did not come with the constitution’s restora- 
tion. Nine months would pass before his final moments on the throne arrived. In 
late April 1909, a delegation of military and civilian officials presented themselves 
before the gates of the Yildiz Palace. Leading the party of men was Esad Pasha, an 
esteemed Albanian general with decades of service under the sultan, and Emmanuel 
Karasu, a Jewish member of the imperial assembly and an early member of the 
Young Turk Central Committee from the city of Salonika. Before entering 
Abdiilhamid’s principle residence, the men were warned that the sultan was armed 
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and could shoot due to his fragile state of mind. The men and their entourage 
entered regardless and found their sovereign in his private quarters. Without pomp 
or bravado, Esad respectfully informed the sultan that the chief Islamic jurist of the 
land, the seyhiilislam, had issued a ruling to depose him from his throne in accord- 
ance with the will of the nation. Abdiilhamid II insisted that he was guilty of no 
crime even though he perceived his overthrow to be a matter of fate. The delegates 
assured him that his life was “in every way guaranteed by the National Assembly” 
and that no injustice would befall him.5* Yet he was denied the right to retain 
custody of his home. An escort of Ottoman troops from Macedonia instead shep- 
herded him to the capital's western railroad station where he was then conveyed by 
train to Salonika to live out the rest of his days. As he left for exile, his brother, 
Mehmet V Reşat, assumed the throne. 

Abdülhamid II's overthrow was among the intentions of the CUP during the 
initial stage of its revolutionary push in favor of the constitution. However, in the 
months following the July uprising, Young Turk activists were content to retain 
their sovereign, focusing instead upon the coming winter elections. The sultan’s 
dethronement occurred instead as a result of a bloody countercoup staged by an 
alliance of conservative clerics, disgruntled soldiers, and ardent monarchists. The 
“31 March Incident,” as it is now known, exposed both the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the CUP's rise to power and set the tone of the movements approach 
toward politics over the ensuing years. As one dissects the origins of the CUP’s 
brief displacement from power, it is clear that ruling and governing, even in the 
name of the constitution, would be a task beset by serious challenges. 

The principal force behind the countercoup of April 13, 1909 (or March 31, 
1325, according to the Islamic calendar) was an alliance formed between religious 
conservatives and rank-and-file members of the imperial army. While some con- 
tinued to revel in the restoration of the 1876 constitution, some within the capital, 
and to some degree the provinces, feared the implications the document would 
have upon both the political and social culture of the empire. Members of the 
empire’s Islamic clergy, as well as lay religious conservatives, remained apprehen- 
sive that the new administrative order would permanently supplant the use of 
Islamic canon or precedents established by the shariah. Such a step, it was sup- 
posed, would weaken the Islamic character of the state for the sake of greater 
Western acceptance and cooperation. Religious anxieties troubled the minds of 
some soldiers and bureaucrats as well, particularly since the promulgation of an 
elected assembly entailed ceding still greater political influence to the empire’s 
Christians. An even more pressing issue for enlisted troops was the prospect of 
allotting greater power to officers who had graduated from the imperial military 
academy. Entrusting the political future of the empire to “yesterday’s school chil- 
dren,” as one CUP opponent put it, was an insult to those who had accrued years 
of experience and service as officers who had risen through the ranks of the army.?? 
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Animosity toward the Young Turks intensified within some quarters of the army’s 
main ranks when the incoming parliament announced plans to retire large por- 
tions of the officer corps (an order that disproportionally impacted alaylı or 
non-commissioned officers). Unlike the sultan, who had long sought to curry 
favor with alaylı ranks, the CUP further impeached themselves in the eyes of 
rank-and-file soldiers as a party of secular, if not godless, “free masons” from 
Macedonia who were willing to forsake the Quran and sully the state they served. 

The mysterious death of a prominent journalist associated with an opposition 
newspaper helped to stir the first embers of rebellion among the CUP’s early adver- 
saries. The death of Hasan Fehmi, who was shot as he crossed the Galata Bridge in 
central Istanbul, remained unsolved, even though many suspected the hands of the 
Young Turks in the crime. Protests in response to the killing among Islamic con- 
servatives, particularly seminary students, eventually gave way to disorder within 
the ranks in the main barracks of city. On the night of April 13, contingents of 
soldiers mutinied against their officers and marched upon the main square of 
Istanbul's old quarter. Together with a crowd of young softas (or madrasa students), 
the rebels bellowed slogans in favor of the sultan and the imposition of law in 
accordance with the shariah. By the early hours, an undeniable air of dread hung 
over CUP deputies and supporters arriving at the national assembly's main cham- 
ber. The fatal shooting of one parliamentarian and death threats levied against 
other politicians and activists cast a pall over Young Turks throughout the city. 
Fearing the worst, scores of Unionists fled the city in the hours and days after the 
first rallies in Sultanahmet Square, thus leaving the capital largely in the hands of 
the rebels. 

The political winds in the national assembly took a dramatic turn in the wake of 
the CUP’s rapid retreat. While the winter elections of 1908 had produced a major- 
ity of pro-Unionist delegates in the new parliament, an eclectic set of opponents 
and dissenters managed to win some seats despite the post-revolutionary euphoria 
favoring the Young Turks. Among the staunchest voices contesting the CUP's 
growing influence over politics was that of Prince Sabaheddin, who continued to 
agitate among like-minded supporters of the principles of decentralization and 
liberalism. The upheaval of April 1909 left Sabaheddin and members of his Liberal 
Union Party (which he founded two months after the Young Turk Revolution) in 
a curious position. Soldiers and softas who had led the putsch against the CUP had 
spared liberals in the parliament, thus allowing the remaining deputies, many with 
ties to Sabaheddin, a greater hand to exercise power. When the redoubtable Young 
Turk, Ahmet Rıza, vacated the city and abandoned his post as president of the 
assembly, an outspoken Albanian deputy and CUP opponent, Ismail Kemal, won 
an impromptu election to the body’s presidency. Like Abdülhamid II, Sabaheddin 
and his Liberal Union Party had no hand in fomenting rebellion or leading the 
insurrectionists who brought about the so-called 31 March Incident. Nevertheless, 
Young Turks, thereafter, would resent the ease with which their opponents assumed 
power during their brief absence from the chamber. 

The provincial response to the tumultuous events taking place in the capital 
proved, in many cases, more ominous. Agitation among enlisted soldiers and local 
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Islamic clerics stirred up trouble and disorder in areas of the Balkans (including 
Salonika and Manastır), as well as in cities and towns on the Asia side of the 
empire. It was in the emerging industrial and agricultural districts of Adana, 
located amid the southern plans of Anatolia, that the anti-CUP putsch took on its 
most violent attributes. Communal tensions in Adana were high even before April 
1909. As a district that attracted tens of thousands of migrant workers (mostly 
Muslim Kurds, Turks, and Circassian refugees), the city, with its large Armenian 
minority, experienced growing levels of animosity as a result of competition over 
land, jobs, and political power. The outbreak of revolt in the capital touched off a 
wave of attacks against the region’s Armenian population, who, many Muslims 
feared, had gained disproportionate amounts of influence as a result of the Young 
Turk Revolution. Over the course of the three days of rioting following the April 
13 uprising in Istanbul, hundreds, if not thousands, of Armenians were killed and 
wounded, with scores of houses in the city’s Armenian quarter burned to the 
ground. Violence continued in the city even after imperial troops arrived to restore 
order. Ironically, even CUP sympathizers tended to blame the attacks upon 
Armenians, who were accused of wantonly arming themselves and agitating for an 
independent state in the lead-up to the pogroms. Casting aside the complicity of 
anti-Unionist rioters, one CUP editor stated that there was “no doubt that they 
[the Armenians] were the reason of their own destruction." ?6 

During this dark hour in their early history, hopes for the CUP’s return to the 
capital rested squarely upon the party’s leaders in Macedonia. From the Young 
Turk bastion of Salonika, the heroes of the July revolution pressed their comrades 
forward and castigated the “reactionary” revolt in Istanbul as an attack on the con- 
stitution itself. Like their insurrection nine months earlier, Unionist officers and 
officials relied upon the support of provincial allies in the Balkans, who posted 
telegrams demanding a restoration of the CUP-led cabinet unseated by the revolt. 
An armed force, mostly comprising troops from the empire’s Third Army in 
Macedonia, quickly took shape with the help of Ahmet Niyazi and Enver. The 
overt partisanship of this effort to regain power in Istanbul was greatly mitigated 
by the participation of senior military officers. They found in Mahmud Sevket 
Pasha, no Unionist himself, a willing and unimpeachable ally to lead the march of 
the so-called “Action Army” from Salonika to the capital. From Mahmud Şevket's 
standpoint, the actions of rank-and-file soldiers and religious figures undermined 
the very fabric of the new constitutional order as well as the rigid discipline of the 
states armed forces. In private, he equally cast blame upon both Abdülhamid II 
and the Young Turks, who, he charged, had "systematically harmed the religious 
feelings of Muslims” due to their secularist, modernist leanings.37 In spite of his 
apprehensions toward the activities of junior officers who participated in CUP 
activism, he remained determined to uphold the army as the guardian of the 
empires sovereignty and insolubility. 
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It took little time for the Action Army to enter Istanbul and suppress the rebel- 
lion. By the end of April, a CUP-led parliament had reconvened and condemned 
the coup plotters. Abdülhamid II's ousting, and İsmail Kemal's removal as presi- 
dent of the chamber, accompanied this purging of the coup plotters, even though 
neither man had played a direct role in instigating the affairs of mid-April. The 
committee’s final accounting of its near destruction did not end with their return 
to the parliament and the punishment of those deemed most responsible. The 31 
March Incident had affirmed the utter urgency of top-to-bottom reform of both 
the Ottoman administration and society. The CUP, which had become an official 
political party soon after the 1908 revolution, needed to retain its hold over the 
parliament and cabinet and expand its influence outside the capital. Although 
working in the open and through the official electoral organs of the state, Unionists 
were resolved to preserve the integrity of their organization as a clandestine body. 
Many of the decisions and debates that would affect the future of the Ottoman 
state over the following years were held in camera in Salonika, a city that was 
quickly becoming the de facto second capital of the empire. Above all, many Young 
Turks agreed that all challenges to their leadership had to be met swiftly, decisively, 
and with little compromise. The coup of April 1909 served as a reminder of the 
violent implications of defeat and the need for armed vigilance upon the part of 
the committee’s most faithful supporters. Unionists in the capital and the prov- 
inces would consider exercising the military's might, using subterfuge, and tar- 
geted assassinations as essential and indispensable tools for governing the empire. 
Like the French Jacobins, who were widely admired within the party, the Young 
Turks interpreted the survival and success of their revolution as nothing less than 
blood sport. 


TO RULE AND GOVERN: THE CHALLENGES AND 
STRUCTURES OF PREWAR UNIONIST ADMINISTRATION 


The CUP negotiated from a position of strength in navigating the empire’s politi- 
cal landscape in the two years following the overthrow of Abdiilhamid II. Once the 
dust had settled from the uprisings in the capital, party members in the parliament 
pressed ahead with their earlier plans to retire large numbers of officers and bureau- 
crats associated with the ancien régime. A series of revisions to the constitution were 
passed under the CUP's watch: amendments that placed greater limits upon the 
influence of the sultan and the Sublime Porte over the military and the legislature. 
Between May and July 1909, Unionist representatives were successful in promul- 
gating new laws restricting the press and public demonstrations. Heavy fines and 
imprisonment now confronted publishers and activists if they published “incor- 
rect” information, attempted to stir up public discontent, or held meetings with- 
out a permit. Additional legislation limiting and policing the movements of 
“vagrants and suspicious individuals” sounded an even more menacing tone 
among the Young Turks’ opponents. While legislation targeting vagrants (serseri) 
had existed in the Ottoman Empire since the nineteenth century, the CUP's 
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contribution to the criminal code allowed police greater authority to upbraid and 
corporally punish (by the point of the lash) virtually anyone suspected of not 
belonging to the status quo. In the past, vagrants had included a great cast of 
unwanted characters: the unemployed, the homeless, or perhaps those displaced by 
war. The CUP’s draconian posturing allowed for a wider interpretation, to include 
virtually anyone, including those whose only crime may have been “running in the 
street during the daytime or walking there at night.”38 

Legislative success did not necessarily lead to the committee's complete monop- 
olization of power in Istanbul. The party elite, including unelected civilians, lob- 
bied and feuded with cabinet members and officials in the Sublime Porte over the 
passage of budgets and appointments. Quandaries concerning the extraction of 
foreign loans and investment placed the assembly’s CUP majority in particularly 
difficult straits even with regard to its own members. When the government pro- 
posed legislation in late 1909 approving a joint venture between an Ottoman com- 
pany and the Lynch Brothers, a British shipping firm operating on the Tigris, Iraqi 
assemblymen rose up in indignation. Unionists and non-Unionists from across 
Mesopotamia, a group that included Sunnis and Jews as well as Arabs and Kurds, 
reviled the prospective deal, considering the Lynch Brothers’ investment in local 
trade a blatant British attempt to dominate the region’s economy and politics. The 
CUP leadership in the capital, in the hopes of securing a loan from London, 
attempted to press ahead despite local concerns and their own trepidation toward 
the economic power wielded by the Western companies in the Ottoman Empire. 
Ultimately the deal collapsed in the face of an inconclusive no-confidence vote in 
parliament, leading to the abrupt resignation of the pro-CUP grand vizier and a 
unilateral retraction of the bill. 

The Lynch Affair was symptomatic of the rudimentary and paradoxical chal- 
lenges of governance that Young Turk officials faced within parliament and in soci- 
ety at large. They, like Abdülhamid II, loathed even the suggestion of greater 
Western interference in Ottoman affairs. Yet, like their much-maligned predeces- 
sor, international agreements, crushing debt, and the need for foreign capital and 
investment pressed CUP lawmakers and their allies to approach the powers of 
Europe for loans and technical assistance. Such compromises flew in the face of the 
nationalist leanings and interests the CUP had promoted with their revolution in 
1908. Moreover, as Abdülhamid II had done, the party's governing tendencies also 
struck liberal opponents and erstwhile supporters as authoritarian and deaf to the 
prerogatives of provincial political leaders. 

Some critics of the CUP specifically pointed to the issue of Jewish immigration 
to Ottoman Palestine as evidence of the CUP’s inability to defend the empire’s 
integrity and economic interests. Even though the sultan had been vocally wary 
of what he called the “evil projects” of European Zionists and attempted to 
restrain the inflow of the first aliyabs to Ottoman Syria, Abdülhamid Il's govern- 
ment had not been successful in hindering the arrival of foreign Jews to Palestine 
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(a population which numbered 80,000 in 1908).?? In the wake of the revolution, 
Arab deputies in the restored national assembly castigated the CUP’s intransi- 
gence in the face of the displacement of Palestinian farmers and the growing 
influence of foreign Jews living in the region. Like the Lynch deal, Young Turk 
proponents struck a more conciliatory tone, reasoning that Zionist immigration 
to the empire would contribute to the state’s greater good. The support of “honest 
people who busy themselves with agricultural labor [rather] than with the politics 
of revolution” was essential, as one Unionist put it. With the help of Zionist 
migrants, Palestine “will be turned into a rich and fertile province that will lead to 
the success of Turkey.” 

An even more elemental point of political discord hovered over the CUP and its 
first years in electoral politics. When the national assembly opened in the winter of 
1908, the Ottoman government inherited a constitution that explicitly mandated 
the use of Ottoman Turkish as the imperial lingua franca. This aspect of the 1876 
constitution, from the perspective of its authors, was less a feature of the national 
will than an expression of an administrative reality. Ottoman Turkish had remained, 
in one or form or another, the primary idiom of politics since the empire’s estab- 
lishment. Yet as nationalist politics and cultural development grew in resonance in 
the early years of the twentieth century, the state’s language policies assumed new 
implications. Maintaining Ottoman Turkish as the language of record and 
exchange, according to the CUP’s official stance, was essential. In an effort to pro- 
mote a far more rationalized and integrated state, committee members reasoned 
that its use should also extend to local administrative offices and schools, as well 
among parliamentarians, senior bureaucrats, and officers. Hiiseyin Cahid, pub- 
lisher of the pro-Unionist daily Tanin, pointed in part to the practical dimensions 
of such a policy. “To allow different languages in government,” he argued, “would 
be setting up a Tower of Babel.”4! Allowing local imperial offices and schools to use 
languages other than Turkish would mean, by default, the necessary devolution of 
power away from Istanbul, a cardinal sin in Young Turk eyes. Critics countered 
that provincial realities would obstruct any meaningful application of such a pol- 
icy. It was fanciful to suppose that men who staffed offices and schools in Syria or 
Kurdistan or Albania could conduct their business purely in Turkish while in the 
company of residents who only spoke Arabic, Kurdish, or Albanian. Government 
ministers were at least somewhat sensitive to this predicament, by posting officers 
and officials with some knowledge of the local language to provincial quarters. 
Even if CUP officials did desire to mandate adherence to the Turkish language in 
the classrooms, it would have been impossible to oversee the various private, par- 
ticularly foreign-backed, schools located throughout the empire. 
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The empire’s conflicted language policy raised an even more obvious and con- 
tentious point of disagreement between the Young Turk leaders and their oppo- 
nents. The CUP’s assumption of dominance in Istanbul came with the initial 
support of men and women who espoused interest in the cultures and histories of 
their native provinces or regions. Many aspiring politicians who had embraced the 
committee’s call for “brotherhood and unity” also possessed sympathy for greater 
reform and autonomy for Armenians in Anatolia, Arabs in the Levant, and 
Albanians in the western Balkans. Ardent Young Turks, at first, did not necessarily 
reject all ethnic and localist expressions of identity or political development. Indeed 
Tanin’s editor, for example, found reason to support the efforts of Albanian intel- 
lectuals who were developing an Albanian language written in a Latin script (rea- 
soning that such reforms perhaps could be applied to Ottoman Turkish). Some 
proponents of Arab culture and provincial interests, such as Shukri al-Asali, 
shared the CUP’s desire to reform and uplift Ottoman society through modernist, 
secular reforms. The rub that most often set cultural nationalists against the 
Young Turks centered on the question of who reserved the right to determine the 
overall empires cultural content and political structure. Cultural nationalists, 
including one-time supporters of the CUP such al-Asali, fervently believed that 
provincial citizens possessed a natural right to define what it meant to be an 
Ottoman citizen. Those who advocated on behalf of local languages and provin- 
cial expressions of culture bristled at the capital’s desire to create a more unitary 
and monochrome culture of national belonging and loyalty. Emphasizing the use 
of the empire’s long-established idiom of choice, Ottoman Turkish, appeared to curb 
the activities of intellectuals and educators who otherwise would seek to groom their 
fellow provincials in the native languages. 

Some critics went as far as to interpret the CUP’s stance upon the use and sig- 
nificance of language as evidence of the party’s true nationalist colors. Opponents 
argued that the imposition of Turkish upon local communities did not strictly 
serve the administrative and political needs of the state but revealed a concerted 
pattern of “Turkification.” Ismail Kemal, who fled the empire after the 31 March 
Incident, declared that the CUP had deceived Albanians and others with calls for 
unity. What they intended was not a union of “different races under the flag of the 
Ottoman constitution” but the creation of a state designed to “absorb the nation- 
alities” and render them “docile and common Ottomans” with no knowledge of 
their national origins.i The dominant ethnic makeup of the committee’s leader- 
ship, others posed, provided genuine indications of how the Unionists perceived 
the true dominant culture. Most leading Unionists were native Turkish speakers 
from the southern Balkans, the capital, or its environs. In ethnic terms, CUP sup- 
porters and opponents tended to see all Muslims who spoke Turkish as “Turks” 
regardless of their parentage or their point of origin. The party’s attitude toward the 
empires language policies therefore seemed to suggest that the CUP sought to 
transform society into its own image. Abd al-Ghani al-'Uraysi, an antithetical 
journalist from Beirut, was adamant that privileging the Turkish language worked 
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in the “interest of only one nationality.” He advised those “Unionists whose souls 
incline them towards Turkification” to be wary of subjugating other nationalities 
and suppressing national sentiments. It was better to allow people “to keep pro- 
moting their national identities, for this would be more conducive to strengthen- 
ing the bond of Ottomanism.”i3 

Debates over language and educational rights exacerbated other points of 
regional or nationalist contention. While the government ultimately allowed for 
some degree of local education in non-Turkish languages, the post-coup govern- 
ment of 1909 denied nationalists the right to form parties with explicit Arab, 
Bulgarian, Albanian, Kurdish, or other “national” affiliations. Tensions rose incre- 
mentally outside of the capital as the CUP-led administration forged ahead with 
its centralizing agenda on other fronts. Fearing a rise in militant activity in the 
Balkans and Anatolia, Istanbul initiated a new empire-wide policy of disarmament 
among villagers and townspeople. Coupled with this step toward weakening the 
violent potential among rural communities was a renewed stress upon mass con- 
scription and equal taxation. While universalized regimes of military service and 
tax collection had been hallmarks of Ottoman governments before 1908, reaction 
among Albanians in the western Balkans, as well as their representatives in the 
national assembly, was swift and fierce. Rather than solidifying greater administra- 
tive control over the Albanian highlands, villagers, with local elite support, rose in 
rebellion. Waves of anti-government insurrection between 1910 and 1912 equally 
prompted a mass defection of Albanian CUP representatives. 

The fragmentation of the committee's revolutionary coalition in the Balkans 
encouraged and unified the resolve of older government opponents. As the 1912 
election approached, Arab, Greek, Albanian, and Armenian nationalists joined 
forces with monarchists, Islamic conservatives, and supporters of Prince 
Sabahaddin’s liberal alliance to form the Liberal Entente Party in November 1911. 
As a political faction that summed up all of the discontents facing the CUP (be 
they grounded in religious reaction, liberalism, or nationalist dissent), the Liberal 
Entente succeeded in claiming twelve assembly seats in the election of spring 1912. 
The election of an even larger contingent of independent candidates (including 
two from the ARF) reduced the direct influence of the CUP within parliament and 
the civilian government, a reversal that tested both the resolve and the integrity of 
the Young Turk cause. 

The sudden rise of the Liberal Entente and the election of 1912 capped a period 
of four years in which the CUP endeavored to both govern and convince its oppo- 
nents of the virtues of its centralizing initiatives. Party officials and their backers 
within the press were resolute in countering critics who favored a more decentral- 
ized state where the nation’s “minorities” held greater individual influence over the 
capital. A state and nation that was united, both politically and culturally, was an 
imperative for the Young Turks, given, as they saw it, the divisive politics of the 
past and the external and internal threats of the present. Still, prominent Unionists 
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did not necessarily deny their personal interests in Turkish culture or history. In 
public, some would go so far as to state that Turks and Turkish culture were vital 
elements in the consecration and evolution of the Ottoman state. Talat, who served 
as both a member of parliament and a participant on the CUP's Central Committee, 
was forthright in an interview with one French newspaper, saying that the national 
language and culture of the empire was “naturally Turkish."^* Such admissions, let 
alone official insistence upon Turkish language education, did not essentially 
equate to a formal endorsement of a “Turkified” empire that eschewed or sup- 
pressed other nationalities. To the party’s last days, most Unionists, at least publi- 
cally, did not waver in their support for Ottomanism. Nevertheless, what 
Ottomanism in fact meant, or was becoming, was a matter of profound debate and 
soul-searching within the ranks of the CUP. 

Lingering skepticism toward the CUP’s language and education policies helped 
to foreground a fundamental paradox facing the party and its supporters. During 
the first weeks of the empire’s second constitutional era, the CUP formally assumed 
two heads attached to the same body. In the fall of 1908, Unionists engendered a 
political party that crafted lists of candidates who would stand for election and 
represent the movement's political interests in the national assembly. However, the 
CUP would also retain its main organizational and administrative infrastructure, 
rooted in the city of Salonika. This latter component of the CUP would preserve 
the clandestine character it had fashioned for itself in the months preceding the 
revolution. Unionist activists did not desist from expanding a partially covert net- 
work of provincial clubs and cells with the conclusion of the Young Turk struggle 
in Macedonia in July 1908. By 1912, the reach of the CUP extended into virtually 
every corner of the empire. Like its early mobilization campaign in Macedonia, the 
Young Turk cause attracted officers and bureaucrats, as well as individuals of pro- 
vincial standing such as merchants, landowners, journalists, intellectuals, teachers, 
and ruffians. Unionist opponents in the Ottoman parliament took note of the CUP 
expansion during this critical period and feared its implications. With the 
CUP reigning within the assembly, as well assuming prominent positions in 
the military and in society at large, it seemed clear to many that the Young Turks, 
within a very short time, were creating a state within a state. 

How the leaders of the Young Turk Revolution managed the CUP's passage into 
power remains a great mystery enveloping this period of time. The party certainly 
made no secret of its annual meetings and did regularly issue announcements in 
newspapers like Hüseyin Cahid’s Tanin. Yet the internal mechanics of the Unionist 
camp, including how it arrived at specific policies, was a subject mostly elucidated 
through rumor and innuendo. Foreign ambassadors, for example, relied heavily 
upon informants familiar with the CUP’s Central Committee to provide details of 
how the party functioned and how the various personalities in Salonika influenced 
affairs in the capital and the rest of the empire. The German Embassy in Istanbul 
advanced the notion, for example, that the members of the Salonika Central 
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Committee did not all live in the city but met with some regularity on matters of 
state. Decisions made in camera were solely communicated through “trusted indi- 
viduals” to representatives in regional clubs as well as to the provincial governors 
(assuming that most were CUP members). The culture of secrecy and internal 
coordination among regional delegates and the Central Committee lent credence 
to suspicions that the CUP was a Masonic conspiracy. British sources, in assessing 
the party’s strength after the war, cast some doubt on such claims, even though 
some prominent Unionists (such as Talat, Emmanuel Karasu, and Cavid, the par- 
ty’s treasurer) were rumored to be “Masons of influence." 46 

The secrecy that clouded the committee's activities and decisions also helped to 
obscure the conflicts and ungainly ventures of the movement. Provincial clubs at 
times disobeyed or ignored directives and policies agreed upon and dispatched 
from Salonika. An informant with knowledge of the party’s 1910 meeting of dele- 
gates suggested that club members in Manastır, on their own initiative, had exe- 
cuted measures of great severity in the hopes of sparking war with the state of 
Bulgaria. Party men in Salonika, while sympathetic with such sentiments, chided 
the actions of the Manastir office, arguing that the present circumstances in the 
country “were unfavorable for extreme measures at this juncture.” The Central 
Committee similarly obstructed an initiative forwarded by the party’s Damascus 
office, which demanded the election of an Arab member to the movements gov- 
erning body (since, according to one committee member, “it was contrary to the 
fundamental regulations to allow the election of any but Turks"). 

Changes within the movements leadership were masked by the party's facade of 
unanimity. By all accounts, the camaraderie that had forged the Young Turk 
Revolution gave way after 1908 to personal rivalries, even among the great “Heroes 
of Liberty" Rumor had it, in March 1909, that Ahmet Niyazi fell afoul of the 
presiding views of the CUP and was beginning to take a more liberal outlook with 
regard to affairs in Macedonia. Even though he would remain a Unionist to his 
death, he failed to attract "any considerable following" among notable or rank 
members of the movement after his brief rise in the heyday of the revolution.*® The 
same could also be said of Ahmet Rıza, whose influence among Central Committee 
members waned despite holding the presidency within the empire’s official legisla- 
tive body. Ahmet Ruza’s displacement mirrored a deeper sea change within the 
party and the state at large. Political insiders, as well as foreign observers, could 
perceive a war of all-against-all between “radical young men” and “moderate old 
men” residing throughout the administration.” Junior military officers and civil- 
ian officials with CUP credentials questioned the wisdom and authority of superi- 
ors detached from the party. The struggle over the army’s political loyalty resulted 
in particularly acute tensions as well as abrupt reassignments and dismissals within 
the ranks. Enver, for example, was transferred to the empire’s embassy in Berlin in 
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the months following the revolution, yet returned as a result of the 31 March 
Incident. His status as a man of considerable political weight gained further credi- 
bility within the capital in 1909 with his engagement to an heir to the Ottoman 
dynasty, 12-year-old Naciye Sultan. The marriage, which was consummated two 
years later, came to be seen as proof of the CUP’s growing ties with the imperial 
throne. 

‘The party's byzantine organizational structure and fluid politics further blurred 
the ideological leanings of its leadership and members. It remains unclear to this day 
how Unionists deliberated and debated the contours of their platform. While strong 
personalities may have helped forge cliques within the movement, the extent to 
which personal differences may have led to ideological fissures is unclear. As with 
the nature of the movement itself, one is forced to rely heavily upon secondhand 
admissions for insight into how Unionists perceived the world around them. 

The 1910 congress held in Salonika, some have supposed, may have been an 
important moment of deliberation for the Young Turks’ agenda before the Great 
War. It was at this August assembly that Talat, then serving both as a cabinet min- 
ister and a member of the Central Committee, rose and delivered a keynote 
address. A British consular official, through a confidential informant, provided 
London with an approximate transcript of this speech, which seemingly mimed 
similar statements made by the party’s chief financial officer, Cavid, days earlier. 
Talat opened his remarks by cautioning his audience that it was essential to show 
“the world a solid and resolute front” in order to preserve the party’s prestige in 
Europe as well its power at home. While the “reins of power” were entirely in CUP 
hands, deeper, structural challenges within Ottoman society needed to be met and 
faced anew: 


You are aware that by the terms of the Constitution equality of Mussulman [Muslim] 
and Ghiaur [gavurlinfidel] was affirmed but you one and all know and feel that this is 
an unrealizable ideal. The Sheriat [shariah], our whole past history and the sentiments 
of thousands of Mussulmans and even the sentiments of the Ghiaurs themselves, who 
stubbornly resist every attempt to ottomanize them, present an impenetrable barrier 
to the establishment of real equality. We have made unsuccessful attempts to convert 
the Ghiaur into a loyal Osmanli | Osman/ı/ Ottoman] and all such efforts must inevi- 
tably fail, as long as the small independent States in the Balkan Peninsula remain in a 
position to propagate ideas of Separatism among the inhabitants of Macedonia. There 
can therefore be no question of equality, until we have succeeded in our task of otto- 
manizing the Empire—a long and laborious task, in which I venture to predict that 
we shall at length succeed after we have at last put an end to the agitation and propa- 
ganda of the Balkan States.” 


Talats words before his Unionist comrades indeed contradicted the spirit that had 
carried the party into power. To state that the principle of Ottomanism, which 
specifically entailed equality between Muslims and non-Muslims, was all but dead 
flew in the face of the CUP' ongoing endeavors to correspond and cooperate with 
the ARF and other nationalist groups active in Ottoman politics. His pessimism, 
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which cast doubt upon the very core of the state's social reform efforts, reaffirmed 
a critical point of agreement between Talat’s fellow Young Turks and the Hamidian 
order they had replaced. Islam, in his estimation, endowed the Ottoman nation 
and state with its most dominant qualities. Christians, as well as the neighboring 
states in the Balkans, were obliged to accept these circumstances as a reality beyond 
negotiation. 

Yet the language of this address (if these words do correspond to Talat’s original 
text) produces more questions than revelations. What did he mean when he argued 
that Christians had failed to “ottomanize”? If Ottomanism no longer encompassed 
equality between peoples of the book, what now was required of a genuinely “otto- 
manized” citizen? One could assume at the very least that “ottomanized” Christians 
(and others) were compelled to accept Istanbul’s authority on political and social 
matters. If the debate over the empire’s official language served as a compass for 
how Unionists expected “ottomanization” to unfold, then their apprehensions 
were warranted; provincial activists and leaders were insistent upon retaining 
aspects of their cultural and political autonomy. If the empire's affairs were as black 
and white as Talat presented them to the audience, what then was the alternative 
to seeking a compromise with Christians? Talat surely knew Christians who did 
speak Turkish and who were consummately loyal to the state. Was his rejection of 
Muslim—Christian equality therefore as categorical as his words seem to suggest? 
And if so, how did he imagine the “long and laborious task” of Ottomanization 
succeeding? 

No immediate answers to these questions were forthcoming in Salonika in 1910. 
Nevertheless, there were some CUP luminaries dwelling in the city who were begin- 
ning to imagine and articulate the future of the Ottoman Empire in similarly exclu- 
sive ways. As the Central Committee contemplated a more adversarial approach 
toward the state’s Christian population, a small set of Unionists began printing a 
newspaper innocuously entitled the Young Quills (Geng Kalemler). Over the next 
two years, contributors to the journal penned a series of articles advocating new 
approaches toward Turkish language reform as well as other issues of cultural signif- 
icance to the empire. Among the writers to publish within the pages of the Young 
Quills was a 34-year-old former official from the town of Diyarbakir named Mehmet 
Ziya. He, like Talat and Bahaeddin Sakir, was a veteran of the Young Turk move- 
ment whose service to the cause dated back before 1900. While he had helped bring 
in the constitution in Diyarbakir in 1908 as a local bureaucrat, it was through his 
poetry and prose that Ziya attained greater notoriety within CUP circles. 

The poem for which Ziya Gékalp (as he was later known) is best remembered, 
“Turan,” was printed in Young Quills while the poet was living in Salonika. In the 
mold of other romantic European nationalist odes of the era, “Turan” emoted on 
the glories of the classical past. The poem waxed longingly for the achievements of 
the great Turkic warlords, such as Attila and Genghis Khan. These were men, Ziya 
asserted, who “crowned my race with victories.” In the closing verse, he specially 
calls upon Turks to see neither “Turkey nor Turkestan” as their home, but to embrace 
an “enormous and eternal” place called Turan as their true fatherland. From the 
vantage point of 1911, the year of the poem’s publication, Ziya’s plea to fellow Turks 
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appears heretical and oddly placed. No Ottoman official, inside or outside of CUP, 
had publically or officially made the case for forging deeper ties to Turan, a term 
used to refer to a somewhat mythic land once inhabited by Turkic peoples during 
the classical period. To suggest that a Turk, let alone an Ottoman of any religious or 
ethnic confession, should place their loyalty above the sultan’s government contra- 
dicted the basic precepts of Ottoman national identity and loyalty. Yet the feelings 
and political implications of “Turan” resonated strongly within a small cohort of 
intellectuals, mostly Muslim émigrés from Russia, who had made this precise case 
within influential CUP circles at the start of the twentieth century. Ziya Gökalp, as 
well as other men such as Ahmet Ağaoğlu, Yusuf Akçura, and Hüseyinzade Ali, 
contended that Ottoman culture had to shed those foreign elements that hindered 
or obscured its genuine Turkic roots (such as Persian loan words or “irrational” 
Islamic practices borrowed from the Arabs). Under the provisions of such reforms, 
Ottomans, together with Azeris, Tatars, and other Turkic peoples living in the 
Russian Empire, could form a united front in contesting imperial entrapment, and 
construct a modern culture premised upon a shared language and common (largely 
secular) culture. Such Turkist sentiments, like the writings of Arab or Armenian 
nationalists, did not necessarily entail territorial expansion or the formation of a 
new or separate state. Nationalism in this mold, as Gökalp and others defined it, 
would serve as a means toward fomenting cultural reawakening and progressive 
political reform among Turkish speakers inside the empire. 

Mehmet Ziya’s writings and oratory, as well as his long-established commitment 
to the Young Turk cause, had earned him a place within the party’s Central 
Committee as early as 1909. Yet his stature within the CUP, as well as the force of 
his prose, did not mean that the party had begun to adopt Turkism as its own. 
Ottomanism, an ideology that demanded the political recognition and inclusion 
of all the empire’s religious groups and ethnicities, remained a central plank of the 
CUP platform. While Turkism may have attracted several notable adherents 
among the movement’s leaders, the desire to harness the loyalties and energies of 
all Muslims represented an even more evocative and powerful nationalist force 
within the ranks of the CUP. With the natural exception of Armenian or Bulgarian 
allies in the movement, most CUP supporters retained the Islamic nationalist ten- 
dencies first introduced to them as students and young officers during the reign of 
Abdiilhamid II. The empire’s decidedly large Sunni Muslim majority, coupled with 
the continued existence of sizable Christian populations within its borders, com- 
pelled most Young Turks to see the state’s political and cultural future through a 
bifurcated lens. The empire’s structural survival depended upon the service and 
loyalty of Muslims and Christians; yet Muslims, as opposed to Christians, embod- 
ied the geist and determination that would guide the state into the modern era. 

CUP leaders before the Balkan Wars did not solely see the challenges facing the 
party in ideological or esoteric terms. The party’s ability to withstand times of cri- 
sis, such as the 31 March Incident, the Lynch Affair, and the uprisings in Albania, 
rested greatly upon the CUP’s categorical drive to wield administrative authority. 
As a movement that had restored the constitution and national assembly, the CUP 
was confident in their mandate to assert its agenda of centralization and reform as 
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its leaders saw fit. While the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, as well as the victory 
of the Action Army in 1909, may have represented aspects of the “national will,” it 
is clear Unionists did not view the vox populi as equal partners or contributors to 
their efforts. To the contrary, CUP leaders in Salonika and Istanbul perceived the 
masses, irrespective of confessional or cultural ties, in a Manichean light. The peo- 
ple, and their representatives, were to either follow or stand aside. Elite opposition 
to the CUP’s language, administrative, and educational policies, in their eyes, 
masked the fundamental threat of the leviathan. An Albanian mountaineer living 
in the western Balkans, from the perspective of a CUP loyalist, did not care in what 
alphabet his language was printed. Such matters of intellect or culture were beyond 
him. What concerned him more was his ability to keep and use his rifle as he 
pleased. With his gun in hand, he may commit crimes or, worse still, rebel or resist 
the state if it threatened the autonomy of his mountaintop village. That was his 
view of politics.?! 

Like all other governments that had preceded them, the CUP did not shy from 
using physical force against obstinate villagers and rebellious provinces. Yet as their 
hold over power gradually lessened in the years after the revolution, Unionists relied 
upon means other than the military or the police to maintain the political order they 
were fashioning from Istanbul. Political killings and other armed attacks, including 
those that remained unsolved, came to be seen as an instrument strongly associated 
with the CUP In June 1910, for example, a newspaper editor with ties to the CUP 
opposition, Ahmet Samim, was found murdered in the capital. Like the assassination 
of opposition journalist Hasan Fehmi a year earlier, police uncovered no suspects to 
the killing. Weeks after the attack, deputies on the floor of the national assembly 
openly accused their Unionist colleagues of plotting the man's death. Two years later, 
with the arrival of national elections, reports emerged in select corners of the empire 
of attacks on voters and candidates aligned with CUP opponents. In the central 
Anatolian town of Konya, a provocative sermon by an anti-CUP cleric resulted in 
fistfights between Unionist partisans and their opponents in a local mosque. In 
Gümülçine, located in western Thrace, a crowd of twenty men set upon and beat one 
Liberal Entente candidate. In restive areas of Kosova military authorities intervened 
among anti-CUP voters, resulting in casualties in one village.?? Acts of intimidation 
and violence proved pervasive enough that the 1912 election was remembered as the 
“sopalı seçim,” or election with a stick. 

The outbreak of war with Italy in September 1911, followed by Macedonia's 
invasion by the Balkan States in October 1912, provided the backdrop for the 
CUP’s most egregious and blatant act of political violence committed in the pre- 
war era. With war raging in the far-off province of Libya, Unionist opponents in 
the national assembly grew more confident in the wake of the 1912 election. 
Tensions grew precipitously in the summer of 1912 as a cohort of dissident officers 
from the Balkans, with the support of Albanian rebels and the Liberal Entente, 
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attempted to stage a coup organized by a shadowy group calling itself the League 
of Savior Officers. The revolt, which began outside the CUP stronghold of 
Manastır, created a political firestorm in the capital. Pressured by CUP opponents, 
the sultan responded to the crisis by appointing a new civilian cabinet and a grand 
vizier with decidedly anti-Young Turk tendencies. Unionist insecurities grew more 
acute after the outbreak of hostilities between the empire and its Balkan neighbors 
in October. As Ottoman armies were defeated at the hands of Greek, Bulgarian, 
and Serb troops in Macedonia and Thrace, leaders within the CUP agreed that 
their control over the political direction of the state was slipping from their grasp 
despite their majority in parliament. On January 23, 1913, Enver appeared before 
the Sublime Porte in the company of two to three thousand men. After rousing the 
crowd with chants of “Up with freedom and the committee, down with the 
tyrants!,” Enver, Talat, and a crowd of Young Turks stormed into the empire’s main 
bureaucratic offices, guns in hand. The party confronted the Minister of War, 
Nazim Pasha, and killed him as he exited one of the building’s main chambers. The 
grand vizier was then cornered at gunpoint and forced to resign. With the resigna- 
tion declaration in hand, Enver proceeded to the palace where he secured the 
appointment of a more amiable officer, Mahmud Sevket Pasha, to the post of 
grand vizier.?? 

Mahmud Sevket’s brief tenure at the head of the Sublime Porte represented a 
moment of twilight for those who had served the empire without much partisan 
distinction before the revolution. Upon his death, men in the mold of Enver, Talat, 
Bahaeddin Sakir, and Ahmet Cemal permanently took his place. This changing of 
the guard at the utmost height of the empire should not necessarily be seen as an 
absolute break in continuity. The Young Turks who replaced Sevket's generation of 
leaders did bear many of the opinions and experiences that had defined the career 
of the departed grand vizier. Wars, political instability, and intrigue had an indeli- 
ble mark on their rise to the fore of Ottoman politics. From the time they were 
students, each had benefited from and played contributing roles in the making of 
a reforming state defined by a nationalist ethos that placated all of the empire’s 
peoples, regardless of creed, language, or location. They, like Mahmud Sevket, 
expressed levels of disenchantment with the pace and conduct of these reforms, 
particularly in instances that highlighted the entrenched political, economic, and 
social disparities between Muslims and Christians. While they heartily accepted 
Abdülhamid II's notion of Ottomanism, which placed Muslims and Islam at the 
center of the empire’s national spirit, the sultan’s autocratic and severe methods 
repulsed them, spurring them into conspiracy and revolt. 

The creation of the CUP formed the critical point of separation between older 
figures like Mahmud Sevket and younger ones like Enver or Talat. The experience 
of mobilizing and agitating in closed quarters, for fear of government reprisal, left 
a lasting impact upon all those who participated in the Young Turk movement. 
Their collective youth (which one could measure in terms of age as well as in terms 
of their intellectual interests and experiences) endowed them with confidence and 
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poise, traits that served them well in prosecuting their revolution in 1908. The 
mass celebrations that accompanied the constitution’s restoration, coupled with 
electoral victories, further validated Unionist desires to govern and rule. The fact 
that skeptics and challengers to their movement remained after 1908 helped to 
compel Young Turk leaders to retain the original clandestine infrastructure that 
had won them their place at the helm of state. Their willingness to maintain a 
culture of secrecy allowed party members to negotiate, debate, and exercise politi- 
cal influence in private and without outside interference. While the CUP upheld a 
public façade that endorsed a statist view of political centralization and an open 
interpretation of Ottomanism, liberals and nationalist dissidents remained suspi- 
cious of the party’s true intentions. At their worst, Unionists matched, and often 
surpassed, the zeal of their opponents in employing violence and subterfuge in 
order to hold on to power. 

On the day following the coup, Talat sent a circular to the empires regional 
governors. In it he explained that the sitting cabinet was pursuing a path of defeat 
and concession in the war in the Balkans. The prospect of ceding still more terri- 
tory to the enemy led to “great excitement” among the population. This demon- 
stration of popular will, as he put it, forced the cabinet to resign. “The new 
government," he pledged, “will protect the honor of the nation.”* While the 
nation’s honor was certainly at stake, the will of the population naturally had little 
to do with the grand vizier’s resignation. The CUP did not seek to curate the end 
of the Ottoman Empire and therefore felt compelled to act abruptly and capri- 
ciously. If the revolution of 1908, as well as the counterrevolution of 1909, 
imparted any lesson, it was that force, extralegal as it was, served as the only genu- 
ine and secure means of besting political challenges. Defeat, as they interpreted it, 
not only jeopardized the party’s grip on power but placed the empire’s survival at 
risk. While the Minister of War’s death may have prompted the killing of Mahmud 
Şevket, such losses were to be expected considering the empire's contentious cli- 
mate. Political reversals could not be tolerated. A government headed by staunch 
Young Turk loyalists had to endure for the sake of the state and its greater good. 

But the fate of the empire did not solely rest upon the CUP’s management of 
affairs in the capital. The true test of CUP rule depended upon failures and suc- 
cesses the party achieved in leading the nation on the battlefield. Beginning in 
1911, war-making became the party’s primary measure of its accomplishments and 
the essential catalyst of its ideology and policies. 
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Figure 3. Yenitsé-Vardar [Giannitsà]. 
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2 
Collapse on the Margins 


Nakolec at the turn of the twentieth century was, as it is today, a remote village 
perched upon the eastern shore of Lake Prespa. When Bulgarian ethnographer 
Vasil Kunchov visited this isolated nook of Ottoman Macedonia some time before 
1900, he found just under three hundred residents living in the village. Like other 
settlements sandwiched between Lake Prespa and the Baba Mountains, Nakolec 
possessed a mixture of Orthodox Christian and Muslim inhabitants who spoke 
Albanian, Turkish, and Macedonian.! Life in the village, despite its relative isola- 
tion and small size, was by no means static. Many men living along the eastern 
banks of the Prespa, for example, frequently engaged in seasonal work in areas as 
far away as Romania.” The provincial capital, Manastir, was only a day’s journey 
away, and often served as a place of trade, leisure, and employment. 

While Nakolec’s diversity proffered no inherent tension, far larger forces at 
work in Ottoman Macedonia did subject the village and its inhabitants to depri- 
vation and upheaval at the dawn of the new century. In the summer of 1903, 
houses belonging to Nakolec’s Christians were set alight by Ottoman troops sent 
to the area to combat an insurrection raised by the Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization (IMRO).? Edith Durham, a famed British travel 
writer of the Balkans, discovered most of the village’s inhabitants “squatting in 
mud and wattle huts” and living off fish caught in the lake for months well after 
the revolt had come to a close. In addition to plundering livestock and homes in 
neighboring villages, soldiers stationed in the village also had desecrated the 
murals of Nakolec’s Orthodox Church and used the building’s nave as a stable for 
their horses. When Durham asked a gendarme why the church was in such a state 
of disgrace, he replied that the fault rested squarely upon the Christians of the 
village: “We must do these things to frighten them. They would kill us all and 
take our land.”4 

Residents in Nakolec, or what was left of it, continued to weather scattered acts 
of violence in the five years after the Ilinden Uprising of 1903. While the eastern 
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settlements along Lake Prespa escaped the very worst of the bitter fighting that 
raged elsewhere in Macedonia during this period, murders and thefts remained 
relatively commonplace. Amid the trouble plaguing the province, Nakolec would 
be counted among the first communities to answer Ahmet Niyazi’s call for a return 
of the constitution. In early July 1908, a party of dissident soldiers, gendarmes, 
and local residents, numbering two hundred strong, left the village for the moun- 
tains to the east in coordination with Niyazi's rising, several hours north in Resne.? 
Nakolec’s early, but modest, contribution to the rise of the Committee of Union 
and Progress (CUP) did not earn the village or its people any great distinction (in 
fact, Ahmet Niyazi makes no mention of the place in his memoirs). Nevertheless, 
the onset of CUP rule in the Ottoman Empire did bring about a renewed sense of 
calm to the vicinity of Lake Prespa, as well as to the rest of Macedonia, in the first 
years after the revolution. 

A blast of dynamite helped to usher in a return of violence and instability in 
Nakolec in late summer of 1911. According to local reports, the village was 
rocked on August 31 by an explosion that devastated the village’s police station. 
Even though the bomb left no casualties and no other damage, authorities in 
nearby Manastir interpreted the attack as an ill omen. The destruction of the 
police station in Nakolec was the first of three bombings in the province in the 
course of a week (and the eighth since early July of that year). The other two 
explosions of the week, which destroyed a local administrative building and a 
branch of the Ottoman Public Debt Administration, differed in that they 
occurred in far larger towns (Prilip and Krushevo) long plagued by intercommu- 
nal violence and terrorism. While no one claimed responsibility for the attacks, 
popular opinion held that individuals with sympathies toward the IMRO were 
the most likely culprits. Since other forms of militancy were then on the rise in 
Macedonia, the consensus of observers in Manastir was that further bombings 
were "inevitable."6 

Other outrages committed in September 1911 preoccupied Ottoman officials 
in the southern Balkans. Unrest was rife throughout the southern Albanian high- 
lands. There, popular discontent with CUP's opposition to the establishment of 
local Albanian-language schools colored the activities of bandits and rebels in the 
countryside. Throughout early September, gatherings of hundreds of thousands of 
armed villagers marched on the principal towns of Körçe and Elbassan. Some of 
the rebels, as a demonstration of their defiance, sacked several provincial police 
stations, acts that compelled a number of imperial officials to flee for their lives, 
eastward to Manastır.” Tensions to the north around the provincial capital of 
Üsküb (modern-day Skopje) were no less acute. While Albanians living around 
towns such as Gostivar and Kalkendelen may not have betrayed the same degree of 
hostility to the CUP’s policies, casual killings and thefts appeared to grow increas- 
ingly more commonplace. Fighting between gendarmes and guerrillas in the 
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countryside, as well as bomb attacks on government buildings in Shtip, gave 
credence to suspicions among local authorities that the rural population of north- 
ern Macedonia was taking up arms despite official efforts at mass disarmament.® 
Ahmet Niyazi, who remained in Resne throughout this crisis, could barely hide his 
exasperation toward the region's state of affairs. While other men of influence 
within the CUP sought to negotiate with local liberal politicians and armed groups 
in the countryside, he declared before a crowd that it was his intention to create a 
çete of loyal gunmen who would act “in the interest of the Committee.” 

Macedonia was not the only corner of the empire to be gripped by the threat 
of war and violence that September. Across the Mediterranean, in the Ottoman 
provinces of Libya, the peril of invasion and occupation appeared imminent and 
inevitable. Officials in the cities of Benghazi and Tripoli, as well as in the capital 
of Istanbul, had long supposed that the Kingdom of Italy harbored territorial 
ambitions along the central coast of North Africa. As the empire’s remaining 
foothold beyond the Sinai, Libya had been subject to greater amounts of Italian 
economic interest and penetration through the turn of the century. By 1911, 
Rome’s failure to pacify and acquire Tripoli and its hinterland through invest- 
ment and trade compelled many in Italy to demand an outright invasion of 
North Africa, lest the country lose its opportunity to acquire one of the few 
remaining regions on the African continent not claimed by a European power. 
Unlike Macedonia, no bombings, massacres, or paramilitary attacks precipitated 
or preceded an Italian declaration of war. The lands of Trablusgarb (as the 
Ottomans generally referred to Libya) remained at peace up until Rome’s ultima- 
tum to the Sublime Porte in late September 1911. Even as Italian ships set sail 
for the Libyan coast after the opening of hostilities on September 29, no harm 
came to Italian or other European inhabitants living in Tripoli or Benghazi 
despite local fears of a “fanatical” Muslim backlash against Christian foreigners. 
Nevertheless, officials throughout the province, as well as Young Turk leaders in 
Istanbul and Salonika, stoutly supported their claim to the region. While antic- 
ipating the logistical and political challenges of organizing a defense of North 
Africa, stalwarts within the CUP were as resolute in their desire to retain 
Trablusgarb as they were in upholding Istanbul’s claim to Nakolec, Macedonia, 
and the rest of the Ottoman Balkans. 

War in Libya and the southern Balkans framed and set the tone for the many 
conflicts that would bring about the eventual collapse of the Ottoman Empire. 
The two campaigns launched to defend these two branches of the empire do 
appear, at face value, to be struggles of unequal magnitude and significance. 
Trablusgarb admittedly registered little strategic, political, and economic signifi- 
cance among the majority of luminaries residing in the capital before 1911. Its 
pronounced geographic and political isolation had historically augmented the 
provinces reputation as the empires Siberia, a backwater where dissidents and 
rebels were sent into exile. Libyas economic and social gravitas naturally paled in 
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comparison with the Ottoman Balkans. Generations upon generations of 
Ottomans looked upon the southern provinces of the Balkans as the literal and 
figurative cornerstone of the empire. As the setting for the empire’s initial victories 
and conquests, Rumeli, or the land of the Romans as many still termed the region, 
also possessed most of the empire’s most significant cities and wealthiest stretches 
of farmland. As the birthplace for many who held power in Istanbul, the counties 
that comprised Macedonia were territories that many inside the CUP were par- 
ticularly prepared to defend at all costs. 

Yet when war did come to Libya in the fall of 1911, many of most prominent 
CUP officials proved willing to leave their posts (including those in the Balkans) 
to fight the Italians dug in outside of Tripoli and Benghazi. While the natives of 
Libya provided most of the fighters in Istanbul’s brief conflict with Rome, Unionist 
officers took ownership of the struggle as a demonstration of their Ottoman patri- 
otism and Islamic solidarity. For the Young Turks who served there, the war over 
Trablusgarb marked a pivotal moment that revealed their mettle as soldiers and 
national leaders. The fact that Istanbul chose to concede defeat after a year of fight- 
ing is a failure largely overlooked in the face of the greater crisis that began to 
unfold in the Balkans in October 1912. 

The first of the Balkan Wars was a conflict as anticipated as Italy’s invasion of Libya 
had been twelve months earlier. Despite greater amounts of resources available to 
defend Rumeli, Ottoman soldiers, with many CUP officers in command, would fail 
almost categorically to hold their ground against the attacking armies of Bulgaria, 
Greece, Serbia, and Montenegro. Upon final analysis, the war, beyond its military 
and territorial implications, proved to be less of a catastrophe than its aftermath. The 
partitioning of Ottoman Macedonia and Thrace at the hands of the Balkan States, as 
well as Albania’s declaration of independence, rendered shockwaves that shattered 
popular and elite perceptions of the empire and its inhabitants. Losing Rumeli, the 
empires keystone and the cradle of the CUP, left a wound that radicalized and scarred 
the country’s leadership and permanently undermined what was left of the inclusive 
and liberal principles of the Young Turk Revolution. The immense scale of the human 
disaster that followed the Balkans Wars, entailing the greatest mass migration in the 
empire’s history, ensured that the legacies of the conflict would continue to linger 
well into the Great War and beyond. 


THE SIGNPOSTS FOR CATASTROPHE: THE BALKANS, 
LIBYA, AND YEMEN 


Many Western visitors to the Ottoman Empire through the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries were tempted to see their surroundings as a clash of colors, 
epochs, and cultures. When Gabriel Charmes, a French journalist, arrived in 
Tripoli in the 1880s, he encountered a city that was, to him, an exhibition of archi- 
tectural anachronisms and primal peoples. The first structure grabbing his atten- 
tion upon entering the city was an arch erected in honor of the victories of Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus from the second century. After touring neighborhoods 
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comprised of cloistered homes of native Jewish and Muslim families, he visited the 
central market where he found “an immense ethnographic exposition where all the 
specimens of African humanity” were on display. Presiding over Tripoli’s impres- 
sive mélange of Arabs, Berbers, and Tuareg were foreign merchants (mostly Italians 
and Maltese) and native-born and exiled “Turks,” groups that stood apart from the 
seemingly more primitive indigenes.!? 

Across the sea in Macedonia, Henry Noel Brailsford, a British social activist and 
traveler, perceived the provincial town of Kastoria to have a similar display of relics 
and extremes. As the seat of a small prefecture to the north of Salonika, Kastoria, 
according to Brailsford, was a Greek island amidst a sea of Slavs and Albanians. 
The town possessed an inordinate number of churches (over a hundred in all), a 
testament to the town's Orthodox majority. “On this rock,” he later claimed, “the 
Byzantine Empire has never ended.” The Greeks’ indelible hold over Kastoria 
proved so strong to Brailsford that even the Muslim governor living in the town, 
as well as the resident Turks, appeared to be nothing more than strangers or tem- 
porary visitors. 11 

Other Westerners who came to Libya and Macedonia, beyond Tripoli and 
Kastoria, imparted comparable descriptions steeped in oriental imagery. Such 
accounts, however, do more to obscure, rather than reveal, the deeper currents of 
change that transformed these regions in the modern era. While the empire’s remain- 
ing holdings in the Balkans and North Africa could not be more different in terms of 
their landscape, demography, and economy, both of these segments of the Ottoman 
lands shared many of the experiences that informed the reformation of the imperial 
state during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Increased governmental 
intervention in the daily lives of citizens, as well as the rising tides of Western capital 
and trade, composed daunting, and often bitter, challenges for citizens and adminis- 
trators on both sides of the Mediterranean. Ottoman sovereignty over these regions 
faced severe tests through the turn of the century, a predicament that roiled provin- 
cial communal relations to various degrees. In spite of these challenges, feelings of 
patriotism and optimism continued to drive local and imperial efforts aimed at 
defending these sectors of the Ottoman outer frontier. 

The political and social complexities of the Ottoman Balkans tested the ability 
of natives and foreigners to essentialize and explain the internal dynamics govern- 
ing the region. The demographic diversity noted in Brailsford’s impressions of 
Kastoria alludes to only some aspects of the intricacies that impacted imperial 
politics and society across what Westerners were inclined to call “European Turkey.” 
Indeed, all of the empires most dominant faiths were practiced across Rumeli. 
Even after the loss of much of the empire’s territories north of the Danube during 
the eighteenth century, the region’s linguistic diversity remained pronounced. 
Multiple dialects of Albanian, Greek, Turkish, Romanian, Serb, Bulgarian, and 
Macedonian existed and comingled side by side throughout the region. Despite 
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the earnestness of census takers, ethnographers, and nationalist agitators, complex 
relations among villagers and city dwellers confounded attempts to identify and 
delineate differences along confessional or ethnic lines. From the mountain com- 
munities of the Malésore to the refined quarters of Edirne, locals married, con- 
ducted business, and socialized with varied attention to questions of language or 
ethnic belonging. Who was a true Albanian or what constituted a genuine 
Bulgarian, for much of the history of the Balkans, were questions of little relevance 
for those who inhabited the region. 

The legal implications of the millet system helped to entrench religion as an 
important political and social marker in the region after the sixteenth century. 
While it was possible for Christians to grow rich, live well, and accede to some 
positions of regional political authority, Muslims held the balance of influential 
military and civil offices and were typically the largest and most esteemed land- 
holders. Nevertheless, residents of the Ottoman Balkans at the turn of the 
twentieth century regularly traversed sectarian lines in their day-to-day lives. 
A Macedonian villager, for one, did not necessarily see an inherent contradiction 
between “national” Greek, Bulgarian, or Serb Orthodox churches since one could 
speak Bulgarian at home, pray in Greek, and make oneself understood to Serbs. 
Few Muslims and non-Muslims possessed any apprehensions about working or 
trading with individuals with different confessional beliefs. Likewise, there was 
often little question of heresy for a Muslim who sought the counsel of village 
priests or who celebrated the holidays of Jews and Christians alike. It was often 
only outsiders, be they foreigners, nationalist agitators, or imperial administrators 
unfamiliar with local culture, who cared about such seeming incongruities. 

Questions involving the ethnographic makeup of the region were seemingly of 
far less importance to Ottoman officials and Western observers residing in Libya 
during the modern era. The admixture of Arabic, Berber, and Turkish speakers 
mattered less than the social divisions that marked Libya’s landscape. Ottoman 
Libya during the nineteenth century remained a territory deeply divided along 
urban and rural lines. While such differences certainly were manifest in the 
Balkans, one could argue that the divergence between urbanite, sedentary, and 
migratory groups was far more extreme. Cliques of urbanites descending from 
lines of transplanted Ottoman officials from Anatolia and the Balkans (such as the 
Karamanli family), as well as from local Arab and Berber families, shared many of 
the same socioeconomic traits but tended to clash over political power in Libyas 
major urban centers. Outside of town, clans and tribes bound together by real and 
imaginary bloodlines held sway over transient Bedouin peoples as well as commu- 
nities of cultivators in the mountains and inland valleys. Complicating the politi- 
cal and social fabric of the region was the rising influence of fraternal lodges 
established by Sunni mystics and preachers. By the mid-1800s, the Sanusi order 
(established by Muhammed Ali al-Sanusi early in the century) was a dominant 
force in the two districts of Benghazi and Tripoli with regard to matters of educa- 
tion, military recruitment, and trade. In addition to leveling and mitigating differ- 
ences between tribal groups, the Sanusi brothers were instrumental in bridging 
rural and urban communities with respect to politics and economy. 
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War, the threat of war, and wars immediate aftermath were factors that had a 
primary effect upon the politicization of communal identities and the breakdown 
of imperial rule in both these regions. War-making had long shaped Ottoman 
Balkan society. Yet, by the conclusion of the Russo-Ottoman War of 1877-78, 
international conflict constituted an imminent and constant threat to the very 
survival of Ottoman rule in Rumeli. The prospect of invasion from abroad, as well 
as the possibility of political partition or physical expulsion, helped to splinter 
provincial life throughout the region. After the establishment of a new interna- 
tional border between Montenegro and the Ottoman state for example, mixed 
communities of Catholic and Muslim Albanians and Slavs living in the border- 
lands of the Malésore struggled to resist the intervention of representatives from 
Istanbul and Cetinje. As one local leader put it, the need to accept a new territorial 
arrangement compelled many to see themselves as “between two enemies.”!” 

Fears of future conflicts compelled provincial leaders at large to open direct 
dialogue with foreign officials and representatives in the hopes of negotiating a 
preemptive settlement in the case of the empire’s collapse. Such exchanges also 
complemented internal efforts among nationalist activists, be they Albanians, 
Bulgarians, Serbs, or Greeks, who hoped to mobilize villagers and townspeople to 
their cause. Apprehensions regarding the empires future, as well as personal 
nationalist and economic interests, also influenced villagers and townspeople to 
seek opportunities and patronage abroad. Many prominent revolutionaries, such 
as Dame Gruev and Vasil Chakalarov, first acquired their nationalist credentials as 
young students or laborers seeking a better life in Bulgaria and Greece. With 
upheaval and war looming upon the Rumeli political horizon, those who chose 
to leave the empire and assume definitive national identities exclusive of their 
Ottoman citizenship created rifts between themselves and the neighbors they left 
behind. In presuming that the end of Ottoman rule was nigh, those provincial 
leaders and their followers, who planned an alternative to the contemporary polit- 
ical order, stirred discontent and suspicion without ever firing a gun. 

The prospect of invasion, occupation, and separation from the Ottoman state 
bore a different set of implications for many Muslims living in the Balkans. For 
large numbers of Turkish-speaking Muslims, as well as perhaps most Albanian-, 
Greek-, and Slavic-speaking believers, there was simply no alternative political 
future worth contemplating outside of living in the Ottoman Empire. The succes- 
sor states of Serbia, Greece, and Bulgaria were countries where Muslims were, at 
the very least, made to feel unwelcome. Coupled with the reforms and dominant 
ideology of Abdülhamid II's reign, Muslims in Macedonia, Thrace, and Albania 
came to perceive the empire as a state that accepted them and appreciated (if not 
demanded) their services and loyalty. Rumeli's exceptionally large population of 
Muslim refugees from the Caucasus and other portions of the Balkans understood 
this cultural and political turn within Ottoman domestic affairs in exceptionally 
poignant terms. Those Christians who demanded greater political rights and 
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cultural freedoms, in the eyes of the region’s Muslim population, did not do so 
with the empires interests in mind. Nationalist activism among Greek-, Slavic-, 
and Albanian-speaking Christians instead constituted a harbinger for future con- 
flict and the possibility of the empire’s fall. 

War with the great states of Europe and the possibility of detachment from 
Istanbul possessed slightly different implications among the inhabitants of Libya. 
Like the Balkans, locals (many of them pirates) had clashed with European and 
American naval detachments off the coast of Tripolitania for decades (and centu- 
ries). With the onset of the nineteenth century, confrontation between the region’s 
inhabitants and the powers of the Mediterranean took on more direct connota- 
tions. Between 1830 and 1882, the Ottoman provinces of Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Egypt fell to the French and British in succession. While the peoples of Tripoli and 
Benghazi may have immediately escaped colonization of these territories unscathed, 
European expansion into North Africa wrought indelible psychological scars upon 
all Ottoman citizens who remained in Libya. When Gabriel Charmes visited 
Tripoli in the 1880s, he found a particularly inhospitable climate toward Europeans. 
“Here we are in enemy territory, fanatical,” he exclaimed, “hatred and disdain 
shines on all the faces."!? Antipathy toward Europeans, however, did not dissuade 
some from seeking an audience with foreign representatives in advance of greater 
outside influence and further imperial degradation. Members of the Sanusi order, 
for example, paid visits to British and Italian officials at the turn of the century in 
the hopes of maintaining their political primacy in advance of Istanbul’s failure to 
hold the territory for itself. 

The expanding global economy, with European states and investors in the lead, 
added to local impressions in Libya and the Balkans that foreign parties had a 
deciding voice over the future. Global commerce had an immeasurable hand in 
introducing the region to patterns of thought, lifestyle, and trade that had become 
commonplace in portions of Western Europe. It was as a result of rising east—west 
trade across the Mediterranean that Salonika assumed its preeminence as a center 
for education, culture, and wealth. French supervisors oversaw the expansion of 
the port city’s main quays and docks. German and Austrian investors helped lay 
the railroad lines that linked Salonika, Uskiib, and Prishtina to the transportation 
junctions and markets north of the Ottoman border. While cities such as Bucharest, 
Athens, and Cairo enticed skilled masons to leave their villages in central 
Macedonia, unskilled migrants, such as those from the predominantly Albanian- 
speaking region of Janina, departed the region for points across the Atlantic (such 
as the textile mills in Worchester, Massachusetts). Provincial communities in the 
Balkans did not necessarily take to this growing pattern of economic penetration 
nor readily accept its political repercussions. Fears of an Austrian invasion, under 
the auspices of protecting Viennas investment in local railroads, were critical in 
instigating Albanian support in Kosova for the Young Turk Revolution. 

Increased amounts of European trade and investment led to feelings of forebod- 
ing in Libya as well. British goods dominated foreign commerce out of Benghazi 
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and Tripoli during much of the nineteenth century. As London and Paris came to 
exert greater amounts of influence over domestic affairs in Egypt and Tunisia, the 
market for the region’s most lucrative commodity, sub-Saharan slaves, began to 
weaken and crumble. European pressure to ban the slave trade in the Mediterranean 
had a devastating effect upon Libya’s inland communities, which had historically 
depended on the traffic of slaves, and other goods, across the desert. Italian mer- 
chants and bankers, backed by irredentist politicians in Rome, began to arrive to 
Libya in greater numbers with the opening of the twentieth century. There was 
little denying, on the part of investors or observers, that the opening of branches 
of the Banco di Roma in Benghazi and Tripoli was critical to Italy’s strategy to 
subvert Ottoman rule in North Africa. Yet, as Francis McCullagh, a resident British 
journalist saw it, Rome’s “peaceful penetration” of the region did not lead to 
“many ‘bought’ Arab chiefs.” Poor investment decisions, such as short-selling 
regionally valuable goods such as horses, animal skins, ostrich feathers, and eggs, 
compounded Banco di Roma’s ill-fated attempts at bribing local officials. The 
Ottoman government’s unwillingness to further open its doors to Italian trade 
(McCullagh’s words) later gave Rome its pretext to extend “civilization” to 
Tripolitania by force.!^ 

The promulgation of Istanbul’s reformist agenda in both the Balkans and 
Trablusgarb did help to mitigate open and less obvious demonstrations of foreign 
subversion. Expanding state services and institutions, at least from the perspective 
of those who staffed them, provided some signs that the empire’s welfare was on 
firmer ground. The opening of gendarmerie posts throughout Rumeli—organized 
during the second half of the nineteenth century—augmented the ongoing expan- 
sion and reform of the imperial army stationed in the region. Local auxiliary units 
(known as redif), comprising men drawn from neighboring districts, offered both 
the appearance of greater amounts of regional security as well as a way for Muslims, 
and, to some degree, Christians, to enter state service. Many small provincial 
towns, like Prishtina, located amid Kosova’s central plain, boasted a fairly robust 
array of government offices related to forestry, taxes and customs collection, popu- 
lation statistics, state banking, passport control, translation, and prisons.!? The 
development of a state education system proved to be perhaps the most definitive 
display of Istanbul’s efforts to inculcate confidence in the government. After the 
promulgation of the imperial education law of 1869, state-run elementary, middle, 
and high schools proliferated across the empire’s Balkan territory. It was estimated 
that over 130 state schools were established in the region of Janina alone in the 
years between 1882 and 1909.15 With or without the help of these educational 
instructions, provincial government in the Ottoman government looked superfi- 
cially stronger than it had in generations. The inclusion of significant numbers of 
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non-Muslims (namely Orthodox Christians and Jews) within the ranks of the pro- 
vincial bureaucracy, as well as local branches of the gendarmerie and judicial sys- 
tem, made these changes appear all the more remarkable. 

Bureaucratic, legal, and educational reforms struck locals and outsiders in Libya 
as an even more dramatic display of Istanbul’s modernizing spirit. A direct assault 
and occupation by imperial troops in 1835 slowly paved the way for some sem- 
blance of centralized governance. Appointed officials, beginning with the occupa- 
tion’s first commander, Mustafa Nacib Pasha, supplanted (but did not totally 
replace) the authority of native notable families, such as the Karamanlis, in the 
cities of Tripoli and Benghazi. Other officials imported from the capital took great 
pains to completely reorganize civil offices in accordance with new imperial codes. 
Economic and social statutes enacted under Istanbul's direct tutelage created a far 
more centralized political environment, as well as one that favored urban growth 
and settled agriculture. Regular Ottoman garrisons, with the support of locally 
recruited cavalry, assumed a monopoly over the use of force by the turn of the 
century. Although student enrollment numbers remained comparatively low 
(schools in Benghazi, for example, claimed only 1,638 students out of a total 
population of over 300,000), the empire’s evolving system of state-run schools 
provided aspiring young men and women with new venues for education and 
advancement.!7 Students who graduated from Tripolis military high school did 
find placement in the Harbiye in Istanbul, with many going on to serve as regular 
officers in the imperial army. Other educational venues, such as the so-called Tribal 
School established by Abdülhamid II, provided entrée into the bureaucracy. Four 
Libyans who graduated from the Tribal School’s class of 1899 went on to establish 
distinct careers as Ottoman administrators or members of parliament. Two of the 
school’s alumni would stay on as district governors in the empire’s Anatolian 
bureaucracy years after Libyas fall and the end of the First World War.!? 

The intellectual and personal opportunities that accompanied greater access to 
education, as well as the outward improvements of the imperial administration 
both before and after the revolution, formed the bedrock upon which the Young 
Turk rule established itself in the Ottoman Balkans. Graduates of local high 
schools, particularly those that prepared students for service in the military and 
bureaucracy, constituted the spine of the insurrection that reinstated the constitu- 
tion in the summer of 1908. After the first elections to the national assembly that 
winter, provincial offices and barracks remained central nodes of communication 
and control for members of the CUP. Officials at various levels labored to uphold 
their regular duties while also managing Unionist affairs in their spare time. 
Salonika’s governor in 1909, Tahsin Uzer, recalled “two months’ worth of painful 
and difficult days” without sleep after he was asked to simultaneously serve as a 
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representative in the CUP’s Central Committee.!? Mid-level officers stationed in 
Macedonia proved so fervent in their support for the CUP (as well as, among 
some, the Liberal Entente) that Mahmut Sevket Pasha, as grand vizier, sent a per- 
sonal emissary to the region in order to dissuade the army of further direct involve- 
ment in civilian politics. “A very cold reception” greeted such an admonition 
among junior officers in Manastır.” 

Revolutionary politics took hold in Libya in a somewhat different fashion. As a 
destination for individuals found guilty of liberal activism, Trablusgarb was a 
breeding ground for revolutionaries well before the Young Turk Revolution. 
Participation in local governance, as well as access to modern education, particu- 
larly in schools abroad, did attract some local inhabitants to the Unionist banner 
once the revolution had begun. This was the case of Farhat al-Zawi, one of the 
more noted Young Turks to emerge from Libya after 1908. As the son of poor 
farmers from Zawiya, Farhat had attended local Ottoman schools before leaving 
for France to study law (an opportunity made possible by a French national whom 
he had served as a chauffeur). After a term as a provincial governor in southwestern 
Libya, he was elected to the Ottoman parliament alongside Süleyman al-Baruni, 
another native who had studied and lived abroad. Of the two, al-Baruni possessed 
a more noted career as a man of letters and as an anti-Hamidian activist. Both 
men, however, reflected Libyas new class of educated urbanites willing to engage 
in imperial politics in conjunction with those who had arrived in North Africa as 
exiles in the lead-up to the revolution. 

The new constitutional order did not sit well with everyone in Ottoman Libya. 
Opinion among provincial notables, particularly those tied to the region's tribes 
and religious orders, appeared to have differed regarding the CUP’s political char- 
acter and composition. Observers privy to events soon after the revolution offer 
conflicting accounts of the first meeting between CUP representatives from 
Salonika and local notables in Benghazi and Tripoli. Some suggest that the com- 
mittee’s emissary to the region, a Macedonian army officer named Mustafa Kemal, 
managed to persuade native leaders of the genuineness of the CUP's intention to 
bring about better governance to Tripolitania. British sources privy to Mustafa 
Kemal' tour of Libya suggest, however, that some local notables rejected the com- 
mittee’s overtures, stating that the only political authority they accepted came from 
"God, the prophet and the Sultan."?! In the three years preceding Italy's invasion, 
many of the heated points of debate that plagued other regions of the empire, such 
as on language and state centralization, resonated strongly among critics and sup- 
porters of the CUP government. Discontent among rural and urban conservatives, 
especially members of the Sanusi order, gave Italian irredentists some cause for 
optimism in advance of the war. In issuing its ultimatum to the Sublime Porte in 
September 1911, Rome cited local anti-Italian policies in Libya (such as laws for- 
bidding foreigners from buying property) as evidence of Istanbul's “utter weakness 
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and want of authority” in the region. In demonstrating its inability to “obtain 
obedience from its own representatives in Tripoli,” the Ottoman government 
betrayed itself to be “too feeble and lacking in energy" to be granted Romes 
respect.?? 

While modern structural reforms may have helped breathe life into the Young 
Turk movement in Macedonia, the nineteenth-century transformation of the 
regions educational and bureaucratic institutions complicated and hindered 
Unionist rule in the Balkans as egregiously as it had under Abdülhamid II. Despite 
the earnestness of Istanbul’s investment into matters of education, state hands exer- 
cised only partial control over the business of learning in Rumeli. Statistical data, 
as well as anecdotal evidence, generally confirm that the region’s Christians contin- 
ued to send their children to schools operated by independent or foreign-born 
teachers with pronounced nationalist or sectarian interests. Even though Ottoman 
census takers boasted of the opening of 988 “Muslim” schools (as they termed it) 
in the province of Salonika by 1904, it appears that, in the vast majority of dis- 
tricts, non-Muslim students attended primary and secondary schools run by 
Greek, Vlach, Serbian, Bulgarian, and Jewish proprietors (which, in sum, totaled 
804).23 Most of these schools failed to produce graduates who wholly favored the 
statist notions of Ottoman identity endorsed by the empire’s most committed loy- 
alists, the Young Turks. 

The sectarian divisions embedded within local education, as well as within 
Balkan society at large, was not purely the work of rebellious activists or meddling 
foreign agents. In hopes of undermining the influence of the Greek Orthodox 
Church (whose influence over Rumeli’s population and association with the 
Athens government was undeniable), Istanbul bowed to Bulgarian nationalist 
demands and sanctioned the establishment of a separate, autonomous Bulgarian 
Church in 1870. Governmental approval of the dissolution of the region’s Ottoman 
Orthodox population into Exarchist (Bulgarian) and Patriarchist (Greek) camps 
proved disastrous for both the empire and its people. The dilution of Greek inter- 
ests in Macedonia strengthened the activities of Bulgarian nationalists and helped 
lay the groundwork for an independent Bulgarian state in 1878. In what remained 
of the Ottoman Balkans, Istanbul’s recognition of this new sectarian divide forced 
villagers and townspeople to choose an ethnic affiliation to complement the church 
they endorsed. Macedonia’s historically multilingual and religiously elastic culture 
often made this decision, in principle, difficult and divisive. 

Rumelis many nationalist guerrilla movements greatly sharpened tensions 
within households and communities torn between Exarchist and Patriarchist 
churches. Cetes organized and funded by the governments of Athens and Sofia (as 
well as Belgrade) actively used murder, arson, extortion, and rape to force Orthodox 
Christians throughout Macedonia to accept the rites espoused by their respective 
national churches. Even the IMRO, which originally did not advocate on the 
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behalf of any single Orthodox faith, split in 1904 into armed opposing factions 
due to a disagreement on Bulgarian irredentism and the supremacy of Exarchist 
Christianity in the region. Fighting between armed groups left an untold death toll 
in the years between the Ilinden Uprising and the Young Turk Revolution. No one 
has yet fully audited the reports surveying the killings and property damage caused 
by the fighting during these years. The sheer number of attacks (which undoubt- 
edly range into the thousands) do not capture the details of individual atrocities 
that included frequent acts of torture and maiming. Politics and brutality colored 
official perceptions of banditry, private feuds, and other symptoms of lawlessness. 
British consular officials could only assume, for example, that communal differ- 
ences played a role in the death of a one-time watchman from Dibra named 
Bayram in April 1903. After purportedly eating supper at the invitation of a party 
of Exarchist Christians, his body was found outside Prilip with his face singed, his 
eyes gouged out, and his tongue ripped from his mouth.?* 

Sectarian tensions in Macedonia did briefly diminish in the months following 
the CUP’s accession to power in 1908. Yet as the euphoria of the July revolution 
diminished, Young Turk administrators were forced to intervene in a plethora of 
disputes over the allegiances of local churches and the opening of new schools. 
When the national assembly took up legislation regulating construction of new 
churches in Rumeli in 1910, both Exarchist and Patriarchist representatives to the 
body took issue with aspects of the law, each claiming that advantage would be 
ceded to one side or another. In the midst of parliamentary debates, Greek protes- 
tors undertook a march through the streets of Istanbul shouting “Damn the 
Exarchate” and “Be gone to Sofia.”?> The elections of 1910 and 1912 at times did 
provide opportunities for agreement and cooperation between Orthodox factions. 
Opposition to the Young Turks created alliances between pro-Greek and Bulgarian 
voting blocks in Manastir and Salonika, which in part enabled guerrilla fighters to 
consolidate gains made through violence. Unionists countered pro-Liberal Entente 
alliances among Rumeli’s Orthodox Christians by redrawing electoral districts in 
their favor (a strategy that relied heavily upon the support of resident pro-CUP 
Muslims). 

Militants proved to be the greatest beneficiary of the government’s inability to 
decisively settle conflicting claims among local Serb, Greek, and Bulgarian antago- 
nists. Unionist efforts at disarming the region’s population and cracking down on 
nationalist militias often produced even greater tension. Christians in Prilip 
accused the district’s authorities of discrimination and abuse while their Muslim 
neighbors remained free to carry their arms in public.? Nationalist ceres responded 
to the state’s disarmament campaign with renewed efforts to force local villagers to 
declare their loyalties for the respective causes.*” Antagonism toward CUP rule 
finally erupted in 1911 with the beginning of IMRO’s campaign of bombings 
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directed toward government installations and public buildings. Several of these 
attacks proved far more destructive than the one that destroyed the Nakolec police 
station. In December 1911, guerrillas detonated a bomb inside a mosque in the 
eastern Macedonian town of Shtip, leaving thirty-seven people dead or wounded. 
No one claimed responsibility for the attack, which occurred during Ramadan, 
shortly before evening prayers. Nevertheless, local suspicions that the IMRO were 
behind the assault compelled parties of Muslims to set upon scores of their 
Bulgarian Orthodox Christian neighbors. By the time local authorities declared 
martial law, 154 Christians died or were wounded in the fighting.?? 

Here and there, Unionists and their provincial allies privately seized the initia- 
tive to counter guerrilla activity in Macedonia. In light of the inability of regular 
police and gendarmes to stop the bombings and assassinations (particularly those 
targeting Muslims and government offices), CUP officials openly rallied support- 
ers to form ¢etes bent upon meting out their own brand of vigilante justice. Yet 
unlike the revolutionary bands of 1908, CUP agents specifically tasked militias 
with “terrorizing villages in order to deter them from supporting [nationalist] 
bands.”?? One area where this strategy manifested itself openly was in the environs 
of Florina, a district notorious for its support for the IMRO. For much of 1911, a 
band commanded by a certain Saadeddin held sway over the town of Florina and 
its neighboring villages, killing suspected militants as well as robbing and extorting 
Christian villagers. His death at the hands of local troops in September 1911, 
British officials supposed, did not significantly undermine “the predominance of 
the extreme wing” of the CUP from indulging in other extrajudicial measures 
against dissidents and alleged guerrillas.?? Despite an official amnesty issued after 
the revolution absolving former guerrilla leaders of legal entanglements, Young 
Turk assassins were suspected of the deaths of at least twenty demobilized paramil- 
itary chiefs by 1912.?! Rather than acting as a deterrent to crime and lawlessness, 
pro-CUP bands acquired a reputation for "indulging in street crime" and murder, 
attributes that further impugned the reputation of the Young Turks among 
Christians and Muslims alike.?? 

Similar levels of enmity and anxiety had begun to strain the CUP's relationship 
with various Albanian communities during a critical time in Balkan affairs. Even 
before their victory in 1908, a unique set of complexities challenged and influ- 
enced how Unionists and Albanians perceived one another. As a population span- 
ning much of the western and north portions of Rumeli, Albanian speakers 
inhabited many of the most cosmopolitan as well as some of the most remote dis- 
tricts in the empire. Support and opposition to Ottoman nationalism and statism 
manifested itself across the entire spectrum of Albanian society, a strata that com- 
prised Orthodox Christians, Catholics, and Muslims, as well as provincial elites 
and expatriates living abroad. Albanian support for the CUP was perhaps strongest 
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among those Muslims who lived in areas of central and southern Macedonia where 
Turkish speakers were also found in large numbers. Yet even among this group 
(which would include prominent Unionists such as Ahmet Niyazi), it was possible 
for Young Turk policies to elicit feelings of animosity and revulsion. Like many of 
their Slavic- and Greek-speaking neighbors, a considerable portion of urban and 
rural Albanian leaders declared themselves in favor of greater amounts of auton- 
omy and more liberal reforms. Centralizing, integrative measures, like those pro- 
posed by the CUP with respect to language and education, threatened the interests 
of many Albanians who desired the same rights as those historically enjoyed by 
Greek, Serb, or Bulgarian teachers, intellectuals, and activists. Unionism appeared 
even more dubious in the eyes of communities located in the mountainous dis- 
tricts in the western Balkans. In districts of Janina, Shkodra, and Kosova, support 
for Albanian national rights was intermixed with generalized rural apprehension 
toward conscription, disarmament, and the levying of new taxes (such as trade 
duties). Some noted personalities independently sought personal and communal 
guarantees from Greece, Austria, Italy, and Great Britain in the hopes of maintain- 
ing vestiges of Albanian autonomy. This was particularly the case of Ismail Kemal, 
the staunch liberal who went into exile after his eviction from parliament. Fearing 
that CUP rule would lead to the empire’s collapse, more than a few Albanian 
nationalists expressed their opposition and militancy to imperial rule in succinctly 
chauvinistic terms. Çerçiz Topulli, a guerrilla leader from Janina and one-time ally 
of the CUP, avowed that there was no longer a need “to shed a single drop of blood 
for the Turks anymore.” As a nation drawn from “one of the most perfect branches 
of the Caucasian races,” Albanians held absolutely nothing in common with an 
empire rooted in peoples descending from the Asiatic steppe.?? 

Popular opposition to a new round of taxes spurred an armed revolt that 
engulfed Kosova in 1910. A formal military occupation of Rumeli's Albanian high- 
lands, as well as the use of heavy artillery against heavily populated areas, prompted 
further acts of insurrection along the empires border with Montenegro and in the 
southern province of Janina. Even a much celebrated visit to the region by Sultan 
Mehmet V Resat in June 1911 (a tour which culminated in a remembrance cere- 
mony upon the fields of Kosovo Polje, site of the great Ottoman victory over the 
Serbs in 1389) did little to mollify the rage of local insurgents. Rebellion was, of 
course, not a new phenomenon among the region’s Albanian population; some 
districts, such as Dibra in western Macedonian, were historically synonymous with 
banditry and opposition to the government. In the post-revolutionary era, how- 
ever, taking up arms against the state, whether it was in the name of national lib- 
eration or aversion to taxes, was a crime of weight for most Young Turks. Even being 
an Albanian, for some ardent CUP men, was enough to implicate someone in 
seditious behavior. Contemporary acts of resistance fed into long-held beliefs and 
bigotries that Albanians were innately primitive, bloodthirsty, and ungovernable. 
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When a rival in the Liberal Entente spread rumors that he was Albanian, Tanin’s 
editor, Hüseyin Cahid, swore that neither of his parents, nor any of his relatives, 
spoke a word of Albanian. He was no more an Albanian, he asserted ruefully, than 
he was “negro or a red-skinned native American.”*4 

The CUPS victory in the 1912 “election with a stick” could not mask the crisis 
of confidence the party faced throughout the Balkans. As votes were gathered, 
Haci Adil, Minister of the Interior and a CUP orator of note, secretly reported to 
the Salonika Central Committee that the party “would not be able to count upon 
the cooperation of Albanian circles” once Unionist control over the national 
assembly was affirmed. Rumor had it that the support of other erstwhile backers of 
the Young Turk cause came at an added cost. IMRO chieftain Jane Sandansky, who 
had maintained lines of communication and collaboration with the CUP despite 
the recent upheaval, required a fee of 500 lira as a part of an agreement to stay loyal 
to the Unionist coalition. His support, as well as the fidelity of Exarchist MP Pançe 
Dorev (who required a bribe of 1,200 lira) provided only some consolation to the 
popular gains CUP opponents reaped among Albanians and Orthodox Christians.?? 
Dynamite strikes and guerrilla attacks continued after the election (with a dual 
bombing in a crowded marketplace leaving fifty dead in Koçani, near Uskiib, in 
August).° In July 1912, a revolt in Manastır among supporters of the Liberal 
Entente (organized by a shadowy group calling itself the League of Savior Officers) 
led to calls for a new round of elections and the resignation of the pro-Unionist 
cabinet. The outbreak of war in Rumeli, which forced the cancellation of new 
elections for that fall, may have saved the Young Turks from defeat at the hands of 
disgruntled voters. Yet looking beyond the war and its disastrous results, it is not 
entirely clear how the CUP hoped to stem the violent popular tide rising against 
them in the Balkans. Ill will toward Unionist rule was rampant in the Albanian 
highlands and gathered apace even in the formerly redoubtable CUP strongholds 
of Macedonia. 

Anti-Young Turk sentiments in both the Balkans and Libya were not necessarily 
premonitions of the administration’s collapse in either corner of the empire. Voters 
of various stripes still went to the polls in 1912 in spite of the bombings and the 
skullduggery of the Young Turks. Muslims and Christians did mobilize together en 
masse to lobby the government in times of distress (such as in the case of the 
townspeople of Grevena, who jointly submitted appeals to the grand vizier for 
protection from Greek ¢etes in the countryside).?7 While Hüseyin Cahid openly 
feared Ottoman Libya could “fall of its own weight like over-ripe fruit” if it was 
invaded, signs elsewhere pointed to the state’s ability to hold on in the face of seri- 
ous international and provincial challenges.38 
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Istanbul’s struggle to maintain control over Yemen offered proof that the terri- 
tories at the empire’s margins could be defended and retained. Ottoman Yemen, 
like Libya, was an imperial province in name only at the mid-point of the nine- 
teenth century. As in Trablusgarb, it required an outright invasion and occupation 
by Ottoman troops in 1871 for Istanbul to begin to assert de facto rule over 
Yemens coastal cities and its mountainous interior. Imperial officers dispatched to 
the region viewed Yemen’s diverse inhabitants through the modernist lenses of the 
Tanzimat reforms. More “civilized” law codes, as well as regular forms of taxation 
and military service, were seen as the antidote to the backwardness and “tribalism” 
that defined communal life outside the provincial capital of Sanga. Imported offi- 
cials were especially sensitive to the sacrilege and savagery they perceived among 
the region's native Zaydi population, a group whose association with Sh? ism con- 
flicted with the Sunni sensibilities of Abdülhamid II's reign. Like the newly 
European colonial states established across the Red Sea on the Horn of Africa, the 
reassertion of Ottoman rule, with all of its reformist and modernist trappings, was 
not a purely altruistic exercise. Bringing modern centralized government to the 
region, as well as “civilizing” Yemen's native population, was deemed essential if the 
empire was to successful fend off challenges from other ambitious colonial states. 
Britain’s foothold in Aden, as well as Italian bases in Eritrea and Somalia, loomed 
over Arabias southwestern frontier, providing departure points for subversive 
agents seeking to upset or unseat Ottoman control over Yemen. 

Imposing reforms and central governance by fiat, as Ottoman officials quickly 
discovered, incurred both vocal contestation and outright physical violence. Zaydi 
imams charged officials to validate and explain how new tax laws and other meas- 
ure conformed with the shariah, a contest that allowed local leaders to nullify and 
resist reformist codes on moral and cultural grounds. Popular opposition, as well 
as fears of offending native “customs” and “dispositions,” compelled administrators 
to abandon outright conscription and the establishment of regular criminal and 
civil courts.3 The fact that local peoples perceived Istanbul appointees as foreign- 
ers and interlopers (a role transplanted officers did not deny) greatly contributed 
to endemic acts of rebellion. At the time of the Young Turk ascendency, Yemen was 
the site of a bitter counterinsurgency campaign waged against Imam Yahya, a 
Zaydi religious leader who demanded control over territories north of Sanda. 

Having inherited Abdülhamid IT’s military stalemate against Imam Yahya, Young 
Turk leaders contemplated a negotiated compromise in order to extricate them- 
selves from a quagmire that had become, in the words of one official, a “Turkish 
graveyard.”4° At the behest of two local parliamentary representatives, it was sug- 
gested that a wedge could be driven between Imam Yahya and other rebellious fac- 
tions through the allotting of autonomy to Yahya and his retainers. “The upholding 
of justice,” and “the winning of the peoples’ hearts” (in particular their notables) 
would go far in assuaging the fears of the insurrectionists. Political and economic 
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tensions within Yahya's camp, as well as continued military operations directed by 
Talat, then the CUP’s Minister of the Interior, helped to bring the rebels to the 
table. As the Ottoman Empire prepared to go to war over Libya in the fall of 1911, 
Yahya came to an accord with imperial negotiators and forged the Daan Agreement, 
which awarded the imam considerable political and economic concessions in lands 
he claimed north of Sanaa. In doing so, he formally acknowledged Mehmet V as 
“Sultan of Islam and of the Muslims,” an admission that overturned a principal 
political stance of previous Zaydi opponents to direct Ottoman rule.4! 

Reflecting back upon the era, Halil Menteşe, an early CUP adherent and one of 
the architects of the Da'an Agreement, painted Unionist steps to end the Yemeni 
revolt in strikingly positive tones. Both parties had made compromises but the 
good of the state was upheld. Afterwards Imam Yahya remained “loyal to the state 
truly to the end.”4? Mentese’s pride in the pact, which did lead Imam Yahya to 
defend the empire interests until the conclusion of the First World War, appears 
somewhat ironic since it came at the expense of ceding regional autonomy to the 
rebels, a concession CUP leaders were loathe to afford Albanian dissidents in the 
Balkans. Such nuances were secondary when considering the struggles the CUP 
faced in the Balkans, Libya, and elsewhere in 1911 and afterwards. The Daan 
Agreement gave Istanbul a means to directly incorporate and administer Yemeni 
citizens and their elites. While far distant from the centers of imperial power in 
Istanbul and the Balkans, the durability of the Ottoman provincial administration 
in Yemen offered hope that the empire’s most far-flung territories would withstand 
internal and external threats to the state’s sovereignty. It was a victory that would 
ultimately serve as a talisman for officers confronting challenges in the Balkans and 
North Africa in the months ahead. 

Yemen, despite enduring levels of upheaval and insecurity, remained outside of 
western control even with the opening of the Great War. Most locals, including 
many erstwhile rebels, went on to support the empire’s struggle against the Entente. 
For much of the war, provincial volunteers joined forces with the regular army in 
bottling up British advances from the port of Aden. Imam Yahya’s contribution to 
the Ottoman war effort by no means undermined his stature despite Istanbul's 
defeat in 1918. The authority he accrued over the course of his rebellion and 
the war bolstered his status as Yemen’s premiere state-builder. Like many post- 
Ottoman provincial leaders, Yahya’s transformation into a national leader left little 
room for nostalgia or longing for the old imperial order. Having defied the British, 
and survived the Ottoman sultan, he eventually was so bold as to call himself both 
king and caliph of Yemen until his death in 1948. 


WAR OVER LIBYA 


“Loud, scornful laughter” accompanied the first shots fired at Tripoli’s seaward 
forts on October 3, 1911. Seven Italian ships, including two battleships, had 
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begun the engagement in the early hours after the city's defenders refused Admiral 
Luigi Faravelli’s demands for surrender. When gunners stationed along the walls 
of Tripoli's historic Red Fort joined other batteries and opened upon the small 
fleet, most of the shots drifted wide or short of their targets. Sailors aboard one 
boat cackled derisively at the Ottoman show of force. Their commanding officer 
chided them, retorting that brave men who honorably defended their country 
deserved some respect even if they were “of inferior ability and strength." 4 It did 
not take long for the guns along the shore to fall silent. One day later, a contin- 
gent of Italian marines made their way to the beach and discovered Tripoli's 
defenses abandoned or destroyed. On October 5, the main body of expeditionary 
troops landed upon the docks and marched through town where they were greeted 
by crowds of European nationals and native city leaders. Among those presiding 
over the town's handover to the Italians was a descendent of the prominent 
Karamanli family, Husana Pasha, who openly embraced the occupying authorities 
once they arrived at the town's main square. Each of Trablusgarb’s other main port 
cities, Benghazi, Homs, and Darna, succumbed to Italian naval forces in the two 
weeks following Tripoli’s submission. Rome’s confidence in the campaign grew as 
Ottoman diplomats struggled to find allies among the other European powers. As 
good news from the front poured in, Italian nationalists and foreign commenta- 
tors could not help but draw comparisons between the current war and North 
Africas fabled conquest by the Caesars. "One forcibly realizes," said one British 
correspondent in Tripoli, "that the ancient Roman strength and effectiveness are 
not dead, but are flourishing anon in modern Italy awakened from her long 
slumber." 44 

The ease with which Italian sailors and marines took Trablusgarb’s principal 
cities bore a false testament to Istanbul resolve to defend its last North African 
province. Before the war had begun, Ottoman military planners heeded the advice 
of German Field Marshall Colmar von der Goltz and did not contest the Italian 
landings. Over the course of September, an ad hoc plan that drew upon both the 
resources and the expertise of the Ottoman general staff and the CUP's Central 
Committee began to take shape for the confrontation ahead. At the outset of these 
military preparations, hopes for a mass deployment of regular Ottoman forces 
appeared dim. As a territory enveloped by European colonies (with British Egypt 
to the east and French Tunisia to the west), sending an imperial relief column 
appeared to be an impossibility. In considering the sea, officers agreed that there 
were severe risks to contesting the Italian navy in the Mediterranean. The general 
staffs lack of confidence in the empire’s naval capabilities also helped to exclude 
any hope of floating reinforcements directly to the Libyan front. To make matters 
worse, Istanbul’s troubles in Yemen had forced the army to dispatch reserve troops 
stationed in Tripoli and Benghazi to the Arabian Peninsula, leaving the province's 
resident garrisons short of men and materiel. The only viable option that remained 
at the empire’s disposal was the organization of a guerrilla campaign based largely 
upon the mobilization of available volunteers in Libya’s inland mountains and 
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oasis communities. It appears, however, that planners placed little faith in the abil- 
ity of local officers and regional notables to lead this campaign. Instead, the general 
staff, in conjunction with CUP officials in Salonika, sanctioned Unionist officers 
to leave their assigned posts in order to lead the Libyan resistance. 

It remains unclear how and why general staff and the CUP came to select those 
Young Turk officers who eventually took part in the war against Italy. Enver, who 
was assigned to the Ottoman diplomatic corps in Berlin, later claimed, somewhat 
implausibly, that the idea of a guerrilla organization in Libya was his idea. Whether 
this was the case or not, the CUP’s “Hero of Liberty” made his way first to Salonika 
in mid-September before setting out for North Africa. A coterie of other officers of 
a similar age stole into Trablusgarb after the first Italian actions (with some arriving 
well into 1912). The names of CUP loyalists who saw action outside of enemy 
lines in Libya reads in part like a short list of major contributors to later Ottoman 
military campaigns: Ali Fethi (Okyar), Eşref Kuşçubaşı, Omer Naci, Yakub Cemil, 
Süleyman Askeri, Halil (Kut), and Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk). Many more individ- 
uals of more modest historical standing accompanied these men to the front. 
Volunteers from throughout the empire, as well as a number of enthusiasts from 
without, smuggled themselves into Libya via Tunisia and Egypt. George Abbott, a 
British war correspondent traveling to the front, encountered a party of recruits 
comprising a German doctor “anxious to serve the sultan,” a “handsome Albanian 
in his national garb,” and their Tunisian guide, “our Haj Mohammed” as they 
called him.* For those who came from far afield, the trip across the Mediterranean 
was an Arabian adventure that took them to ports and stations few would have had 
visited otherwise. Hiiseyin Hiisnii, a physician based in Izmir, reached the front 
after two weeks of sailing along the coast of southern Anatolia, Lebanon, Palestine, 
and the Sinai. While in Jaffa, he marveled at the Zionist settlements he discovered 
within a short distance of the shore. “It was nothing,” he confided in his diary, “for 
Jews here to spend money and buy property.” Hiisnii was shocked to find the set- 
tlers employing only Jewish watchmen while boycotting businesses owned by 
Christians or Muslims.“ His encounter with the region’s Zionist pilgrims, some- 
what jaundiced as it was, resonates strongly with the experiences of other Ottoman 
officers who ventured across the empire during these first years of war. Going to 
war, as many would find out, provided an opportunity to see and comprehend 
distant corners of the dominion firsthand. 

Before most of these fighters had arrived at the front lines, an ensemble of local 
militias and regular infantry already had dealt an impressive blow against Italian 
troops just outside of Tripoli. On October 23, Ottoman forces subjected Italian 
defensive positions outside of town to a series of well-coordinated attacks. Among 
those who commanded the strike were Süleyman al-Baruni and Farhat al-Zawi, 
who, alongside Ottoman Tripoli’s old garrison commander, had convinced thou- 
sands of fighters from the mountainous region of Jafara to join in the campaign. 
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Casualties among the assaulting units were heavy but the weight of the offensive 
forced the Italians to pull back at several points along the line. As Italian infantry- 
men withdrew through the small oasis settlement of Shatt al-Shara, local residents 
opened fire from their dwellings and other concealed places, cutting down groups 
of soldiers. The attack, while costly, provided a critical boost in the morale and 
organizational efforts of the resistance forces taking shape in the interior. For the 
Italians, the participation of residents in Shatt al-Shara and other parts of Tripoli 
was nothing short of a betrayal. As the fighting died down, Italian troops seized 
numerous civilians suspected of supporting the attack, killing and wounding many 
in the process. One private, in a letter home, made no secret of the reprisals com- 
mitted. Upon shooting two men caught “amusing themselves” by disfiguring the 
body of a dead soldier, he boasted that “we shot them without ceremony, I can 
assure you, right on the spot where they were caught.”4” 

The character of the Ottoman defense of Libya began to change in the wake of 
Shatt al-Shara with the arrival of more regular officers. Enver, who appeared to have 
arrived amid the offensive led by Baruni and Zawi, took up command of a body of 
troops outside of Darna, to the east of Benghazi. Within days of the Italian reversal 
outside of Tripoli, Enver posted a letter to Tanin declaring that his forces had staged 
a successful assault against enemy lines and had seized a significant amount of weap- 
ons as well as over two hundred prisoners.** Further letters he sent to the Istanbul 
daily in November recount similarly successful results. “Perhaps are the European 
newspapers reporting such stories?” he wondered aloud. “This I would like to 
know.” As winter set in, the battle lines became more fixed between Italian and 
Ottoman forces south of Benghazi, Tripoli, and Darna. As winter turned to spring, 
Italian forces labored elusively to break the Ottoman hold over Libyas interior. 
After three days of action outside of Benghazi in early March 1912, Italian casualties 
numbered over a thousand in comparison to the loss of 130 Ottoman troops.?? 
Disease ultimately caused the greatest number of casualties among Ottoman and 
Italian soldiers as the stalemate wore on. 

The CUP, as the campaign in Trablusgarb got underway, maintained a brave 
facade in the face of Italy's steps to formally annex the province by the force of 
arms. Ottoman nationalism, fused with a strong sense of responsibility for the 
honor of Muslims worldwide, inspired the pride and purpose of many officers 
from outside of Libya. Before his arrival to the Darna front, Enver explained his 
motivations for joining the struggle despite Tripoli's fall days earlier. “I am going,” 
he states in a letter home, “in order to fulfill a mission expected of us by the whole 
Muslim world."?! Mustafa Kemal, who served under Enver on the Darna front, 
expressed his faith in the war effort in similar terms. Among a congregation of 
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officers, he found in the “sincere glances” of his comrades a “desire to die for the 
fatherland.” “The nation will surely find happiness,” he confided to a friend back 
in Salonika, “because the fatherland has so many children willing to sacrifice their 
safety and happiness for those of the country and nation.” For all their bravado, 
the words of these two men are echoed in the recollections of others who ventured 
from abroad into Libya. Kemal’s fealty to the “fatherland” and Enver’s allusion to 
the “Muslim world” are, on the one hand, telling signs of the nationalist content 
of their education and indoctrination as Ottoman officers. But more than that, 
their participation in the war for Trablusgarb, from the perspective of 1911 or 
1912, represented a proud demonstration of the imperial officer corps’ ingenuity 
and resolve in the face of adversity. Their collective passage across the sea and into 
the province constituted an unlikely and extraordinary start to a campaign against 
a European power. As a result of the Italian command of the seas, further clandes- 
tine measures were required to maintain the war effort, particularly when it came 
to smuggling in weapons, supplies, and reinforcements to the front. With the 
Italians hemmed in along the coast, CUP officers could lay claim to a victory at a 
time when the empire and its military enjoyed little good news from the southern 
Balkans. There were certainly officers in Macedonia with “a desire to die for the 
fatherland”; the difference in Libya, at least initially, was that the sacrifices of mar- 
tyred officers did not appear to be in vain. 

Enthusiasm for war against the Italians extended beyond CUP circles in various 
portions of the empire. Provincial leaders in several provinces pledged to raise 
troops in defense of the sultan and his domain. Imam Yahya, who had only recently 
settled his feud with Istanbul, claimed to be willing to dispatch a hundred thou- 
sand fighters to Tripoli (an offer the government, most likely for practical reasons, 
did not accept). Resisting the Italian invasion provided a pretext for others to make 
their peace with the imperial administration. Foreign diplomats reported rumors 
that Albanian rebels in Kosova were willing to fight in North Africa on condition 
that they would be allowed to retain their personal arms (an issue that had been at 
the core of their insurrection). In other areas noted for their opposition to CUP 
policies, such as Ottoman Iraq and Syria, committees and demonstrations made 
up of regular citizens vowed to send volunteers, raise money, or gather supplies for 
the good of the war. Meanwhile, most of Salonikas Italian expatriate community 
(numbering around 3,000 members), fearing popular reprisals, fled the city alto- 
gether (with as many as 50,000 total leaving the empire at large).?? Local authori- 
ties in Salonika and elsewhere initiated a drive to undermine or repeal the economic 
concessions previously allotted to Italian businesses and traders. In a measure that 
most certainly had the backing of the CUP Central Committee, citizens formed 
commissions to organize a general boycott of Italian goods and companies. Posters 
appealed to “all patriotic Ottomans” to obey the ban on Italian goods, a tactic that 
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had been employed against Austria in the wake of their annexation of Bosnia three 
years earlier.?* 

While the army's defense of Trablusgarb appeared to elicit a broad base of support 
among numerous groups in the empire, letters, diaries, and memoirs from many of 
the most prominent officers stationed at the front impart an admittedly narrow 
interpretation of the war and its significance. In recounting their experiences from 
the front, Unionist commanders, almost to a man, rarely make specific mention of 
their native counterparts. References to locally recruited soldiers are restricted to 
those "Arabs" who fought, died, or were captured at the front. Hüseyin Hüsnüs 
diary of his experiences in Libya, for example, does make mention of "Arab" partic- 
ipation in the fighting outside of Darna in March 1912, but his comments are 
limited to their overreaction to the sounds of gunfire and artillery.?? Neither Hüsnü, 
nor any other transplanted officer who endured the year of combat between 
Ottoman and Italian forces, regularly made any distinction between the Arabic- or 
Berber-speaking troops, let alone the various tribal or religious dynamics that may 
have impacted local understanding of the conflict. Even after years of reflection, 
those Unionists who devoted any attention to their time in Libya in interviews or 
in memoirs paid little attention to the imperatives or anxieties of the peoples they 
claimed to defend. Europe and the rest of world, in the opinion of Ali Fethi, learned 
just one lesson as a result of the war in Libya. Having trapped the army of “one of 
the mightiest states of the Mediterranean region" helplessly on the beach, the Young 
Turks had shown that they had "inherited the bravery of their forefathers and 
reclaimed their legacy of sacrifice.” *° 

While they confidently asserted that their service was in the interest of the 
Ottoman state and, perhaps, Muslims everywhere, Young Turk officers also drew 
highly personal lessons from the conflict. Enver’s letters from this period offer 
especially unparalleled insights into how his experiences in North Africa forged 
and embellished elements of his character. He took to his role as commander of the 
lines outside Darna and Benghazi with great eagerness and, within a matter of 
months, assumed responsibilities exclusive of his military duties. Enver opened 
schools, levied taxes and duties, built roads, staffed hospitals, and even printed 
money in his own name. Undergirding his confidence in his actions was the appar- 
ent support he received from native troops and leaders. As a member of the sultan's 
extended family (due to his engagement to Princess Naciye), followers took to 
calling him Enver Pasha, even though he did not yet hold the rank of general. He 
appeared to have embraced the moniker and was no doubt aware that some in his 
camp viewed him as the reincarnation of a legendary avenging saint or malik. His 
close relationship with Ahmet Sharif, the head of the Sanusi order, bolstered his 
stature as Trablusgarb’s savior. In addition to sharing letters saying “many flattering 
things” about the one-time Hero of Liberty, Ahmad Sharif allowed 3,000 fighters 
from the Basara tribe to join Enver at the front.” It pained him so to leave what 
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he called his “kingdom” that he contemplated staying on to establish a sovereign 
state in Tripoli.?? The pressures brought on by a new war in the Balkans, as well as 
his loyalty to the state and the CUP, induced him to think otherwise. 

There were other notable figures among the Libyan resistance forces who saw 
the war as potential springboard into positions of greater power. Süleyman al-Ba- 
runi, as a commander of the siege of Tripoli, used his position to entrench himself 
in the largely Berber-speaking region of the Jabal Nafusa. While trusted by the 
Ottoman high command, other native leaders interpreted his rapid rise in more 
conspiratorial terms. Mohammed Fekini, the head of a tribe residing south of 
Tripoli, accused al-Baruni of corruption and embezzlement. Rumors that the one- 
time member of the Ottoman national assembly had conspired with the Italians in 
the hopes of establishing a politically autonomous region in the environs of Jabal 
Nafusa, home to his fellow Berbers and members of the Ibadite religious order, 
raised even greater ire among other native contributors to the war effort. In his 
defense, al-Baruni proclaimed that he had only spent money “on behalf of my 
religion and my homeland” and had never sought Italian support for his own 
self-serving interests.?? Throughout the war, he, Fekini, and other native fighters 
did at times vocalize misgivings and suspicions regarding the intentions of other 
rival tribes and ethnic factions. Yet both men continued to proclaim their loyalty 
to the sultan to the very end of the war. 

The failure of Italian troops to break out of their beachheads along the Libyan 
coast compelled Rome to raise the stakes in the conflict. In February 1912, Italian 
ships took up positions off the coast of Beirut and opened fire on the town. The 
barrage, which left approximately fifteen dead and a hundred wounded in the 
town, did little to shake Istanbul’s fortitude. It was an affair of “no great impor- 
tance” in Hüseyin Cahid’s words, representing only Rome's desire to console itself 
in the face of growing opposition to the war at home.9? Italy's navy expanded their 
attacks over the next two months, launching offensives again Ottoman installa- 
tions on the Dardanelles and in the Red Sea. By the beginning of May, a coordi- 
nated series of naval and amphibious assaults resulted in the occupation of Ottoman 
Rhodes and twelve other islands belonging to the Dodecanese chain. Rome’s drive 
to force the Sublime Porte to the negotiating table, either as a result of the occupa- 
tion of the Dodecanese or further attacks on the Dardanelles, gained traction as a 
result of political upheaval in the Ottoman Empire. The weakening of the CUP’s 
power base in the capital after the divisive election of 1912, which resulted in the 
Savior Officer mutiny in Manastır and the resignation of the CUP-led cabinet in 
July 1912, compelled many to express doubts about the likelihood of a military 
solution in North Africa. Speaking from exile, Ismail Kemal, who professed to 
know “the Arab mentality” after having served as governor of Libya twice, felt 
direct negotiations between “the Arabs” and Rome would lead to a resolution to 
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the military stalemate.“! Privately, it appears that some commanders at the front, 
including Farhat al-Zawi, also favored negotiation as a result of dwindling amounts 
of ammunition and supplies. 

After the formation of a new cabinet in late July, one that included several CUP 
opponents, the Ottoman government agreed to meet Italian representatives in 
Switzerland to discuss terms for peace. The two countries traded objections over 
their respective proposals into the fall, by which point Istanbul’s attention was 
almost completely transfixed upon affairs in the Balkans. As their leverage dimin- 
ished into October, Ottoman negotiators finally agreed to a draft of the treaty. 
Regular Ottoman officers and soldiers, in accordance with the agreement signed 
on October 15 in Lausanne, were obliged to vacate the province, leaving the bat- 
tlefield under de facto Italian control. The treaty expressly obligated Italian admin- 
istrators to recognize the sultan as “religious head” of all Muslims in Trablusgarb. 
Municipal Islamic jurists were to be retained and paid.9? Without any other spe- 
cific language protecting Ottoman sovereignty over the province, Rome’s annexa- 
tion of Libya seemed assured. Even the return of the Dodecanese islands, stipulated 
under the Lausanne agreement, proved ephemeral due to the outbreak of the First 
World War. Italian occupation authorities remained on Rhodes for another decade 
while the Sublime Porte and Rome remained locked in a state of war. 

Armed hostilities continued in Ottoman North Africa despite the peace signed 
between the two countries’ representatives in October 1912. An air of betrayal 
hung over the insurgent camps as the empire’s regular troops withdrew from the 
province. Before departing, however, one Ottoman commander assured an assem- 
bly of local leaders that the exodus of troops did not mean that Istanbul would 
completely abandon Tripoli and Benghazi. The CUP, he promised, would step into 
the breach and provide aid when it became available (beginning with a payment of 
20,000 lira).°% Unionist officials kept their pledge after the outbreak of the First 
World War. With the empire’s entrance into the conflict, local irregulars, now 
under the command of Enver’s brother, Nuri, as well as Süleyman al-Baruni and 
other Unionist fighters, maintained pressured upon the Italian beachheads along 
the Libyan coast. As the war deepened, Ottoman strategists directed Nuri to 
broaden the scope of their operations by creating a diversion along British Egypt's 
western border. In November 1915, a ragtag army of Ottoman, German, and 
native troops seized the oasis town of al-Sallum. Adding further sting to the inva- 
sion was the mass defection of local Egyptian troops, losses that led to anxieties in 
Cairo that a pro-Ottoman uprising was brewing. Meanwhile, disagreements over 
the direction and goals of the campaign created new rifts between Nuri and local 
Sanusi leaders. Tensions between Ottoman officers and Ahmad Sharif became 
especially acute due to his opposition to the Egyptian foray, a fight that nearly 
resulted in his assassination. A concerted British counterattack in the spring of 
1916 reversed all of Nuri’s earlier territorial gains and effectively fractured the 
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military capabilities of the Ottoman-Sanusi alliance. By the armistice of 1918, 
affairs in Trablusgarb remained as deadlocked and as inconclusive as they had been 
in 1912. 

One British observer generously described Ottoman wartime efforts in Libya as 
Istanbul’s “most successful strategical move” of the conflict, since Nuri’s small 
forces of “rather verminous Arabs” had occupied the attention of 30,000 British 
troops for up to a year. Some Ottoman participants rendered similarly positive 
verdicts of the empire’s final attempts to retain Libya, with one figure calling the 
operations of 1911 to 1918, “the brightest chapter in the generally sordid history 
of Arab- Turkish collaboration during the twentieth century.”® The end of direct 
Ottoman involvement in the politics of North Africa did not necessarily end well 
for Süleyman al-Baruni, Ahmad Sharif, or the people of Libya at large. Ahmad 
Sharif, as a result of his support for the failed Ottoman invasion of Egypt, lost his 
position as head of the Sanusi order. As the Great War came to close, he boarded a 
German submarine that carried him to the Ottoman capital. Al-Baruni, mean- 
while, elected to stay on in Libya after the war and helped to establish the Republic 
of Trablusgarb in November 1918. Italy recognized the independent government, 
with an eye toward belatedly recuperating the territorial losses and redressing the 
political setbacks it had experienced over the previous decades. When fighting 
resumed between local insurgents and Italian troops in 1920, al-Baruni, who had 
ingratiated himself with the Italian administrators immediately after the war, 
found himself increasingly marginalized by both the occupation authorities and 
his fellow Libyans. In 1921, the Italian governor general of Tripoli expelled him 
from the province, forcing him to join Ahmad Sharif in exile. Together they 
actively campaigned in the press and in person on behalf of Mustafa Kemal and his 
fight against the foreign occupation of Anatolia. After supporting the Kemalist 
struggle for Ottoman independence, which Baruni characterized as a “valve” 
through which the “energies of the Islamic world” surged, both men independently 
decided to depart from what would become the Republic of Turkey.“ Neither man 
ever returned to Libya, which, after 1922, was subject to ever harsher and more 
brutal forms of military suppression at the hands of the Italian army. By the time 
of their deaths in exile (Ahmad in Medina in 1933 and Siileyman in Bombay in 
1940), Mussolini’s troops had used concentration camps, forced marches, mass 
executions, and other forms of collective violence to finally stamp out the last 
embers of the Libyan resistance. By the end of fascist Italy’s reign over Libya, 
forty thousand people had been killed, and hundreds of thousands more forcibly 
deported.°® Among the few native resistance commanders to witness Libya’s liber- 
ation from Italian rule was Mohammed Fekini, who, after going into exile in Algeria 
in 1932, was admittedly exultant in his country’s final “hour of revenge.”® After 
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his death, his son, Muheddin Fekini, became prime minister of the independent 
Kingdom of Libya. 


WAR OVER THE BALKANS 


As endemic as violence was in Macedonian at the start of the twentieth century, Ottoman 
administrators remained confident that great divisions undermined the nationalist 
movements and irredentist threats the empire faced in the Balkans. While equally speak- 
ing of the need to shake off “the Turkish yoke,” advocates and supporters of each of the 
Balkan states alluded to differing interpretations of the region’s classical and medieval 
past in advancing their respective territorial ambitions over Ottoman territory. 
Depending upon one’s nationalist inclination, the peoples of the southern Balkans 
(whether they realized it or not) were either “Greek from the time of Alexander,” shared 
the same feelings “with the Serb people and Serbia,” or were the genuine inhabitants of 
“western Bulgaria.” In the absence of an amicable consensus on the political future of 
the Balkans, the governments of each Balkan state resorted to organizing and supplying 
guerrilla bands responsible for much of the violence that plagued the region in the early 
part of the century. Fortunately for Ottoman administrators and officers, mutual enmity 
between these states, and the bands they employed, helped to negate their collective 
strength, as guerrillas took out their aggressions on one another (as well as on hapless 
civilians). Bitterness between Exarchist and Patriarchist factions in Kastoria and Ohrid, 
for example, proved trenchant enough for Greek paramilitaries to forge alliances with 
Ottoman security forces due to their shared desire to fight and defeat the IMRO in the 
lead-up to the Ilinden Uprising. 

Unfolding political conditions in Rumeli, as well as the world at large, during 
the first half of 1912, offered signs that hostilities between the Balkan states were 
giving way to a new set of common political interests and opportunities. Istanbul's 
preoccupation with the Libya campaign opened up a diplomatic window between 
Serbia and Bulgaria. Talks between these two governments culminated in the for- 
mation of a defensive alliance in March. Negotiations two months later between 
Athens and Sofia yielded a similar agreement that secretly stipulated a shared par- 
tition of Ottoman lands in the Balkans. Montenegros inclusion in the growing 
alliance in September split the main powers of Europe into two opposing camps 
on the question of the Ottoman Empires future. While Austria stood opposed to 
any change to the political map of the Balkans, Russian diplomats played a decisive 
role in mediating between the parties comprising the newly formed Balkan League. 
Officials at the highest levels of the Ottoman government understood and antici- 
pated these dangers in the months preceding the war. One of the empires elder 
statesmen, Kamil Pasha, penned a letter to the sultan a year in advance of the 
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conflict and predicted that the war in Italy, the CUP’s growing unpopularity, grow- 
ing stress on the army and treasury, Russian aggression, and European indifference 
could lead to a war in the Balkans. As a result of all these factors, “the ambitions of 
the Balkan governments may be brought to fruition,” he supposed. “To them, [the 
only question] is how they can set upon the Ottoman army." 9? 

Senior military leaders had formulated several plans to defend Rumeli from inva- 
sions. Yet the region's rough geography, its irregular borders, and the multiplicity of 
political and military scenarios that could spark war with the empire's Balkan neighbors 
added significant challenges to Istanbul's ability to prepare for a coordinated defense of 
the region. It was agreed that any hope for holding onto Rumeli rested firmly upon the 
speed with which Anatolian reinforcements could arrive at the front as well as the capa- 
bility of available troops to defend a series of predetermined key points and lines. While 
securing the cities of Salonika, Shkodra, Janina, and Üsküb were among the priorities 
of military planners, the Ottoman defense of the Balkans greatly depended upon the 
resilience of troops holding the strategic fortifications outside Istanbul and the Thracian 
city of Edirne. The capture of Edirne or, worse still, che puncturing of the capital's main 
bulwark of Catalca, most certainly would duplicate the defeat the Ottomans suffered 
at the hands of the Russians in 1877. 

The final war over European Turkey did not begin with one sudden surprise 
thrust. Murmurs of a Bulgarian invasion of the empire had circulated within dip- 
lomatic and domestic circles for weeks in advance of the Balkan League’s first call 
to mobilize on September 30. Ironically, the first state to declare war upon Istanbul 
was tiny Montenegro, whose troops had been engaged in sporadic fighting with 
Ottoman forces along their shared border since July. As the call to arms emanated 
in the capital and in the provinces, imperial officials aggressively appealed for brav- 
ery and unity in the face of danger. As battle approached, the CUP, in spite of the 
reversals inflicted upon it in the spring and summer, seized the moment and again 
leapt to the fore of imperial politics as a body reflecting the nation's unanimity. On 
October 4, four days before Montenegrin columns initiated their offensive against 
Shkodra, CUP club members, together with bodies officially representing the 
interests of the city’s Muslim refugee population and the local porters’ guild, con- 
vened a mass demonstration held in Istanbul’s Sultanahmet Square. A crowd of 
thousands listened as speakers called upon them to defend the lands they had 
brought "freedom and justice" to six hundred years earlier. Hüseyin Cahid, who 
spoke at the event and wrote about it in Tanin the next day, declared that “there is 
only one act, one vision which occupies the life and existence of the nation: war, 
war, war 70 

As the empire prepared itself for war, the grand vizier, Gazi Ahmet Muhtar 
Pasha, journeyed to Salonika to meet with members of the CUP’s Central 
Committee. Muhtar, a hero of the 1877 war with Russia, possessed no great affec- 
tion for the Unionist cause but still sought their support for the government ahead 
of the fighting to come. In his discussions with the party’s longtime strategist 
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Dr. Nazim, he exuded the same national fervor and expression of unity that CUP 
supporters displayed in Sultanahmet Square. “We are together,” he conceded, “like 
one heart and head until victory in this war is assured"?! 

Mustering the empires armies with haste proved to be a challenge plagued by 
great difficulties. With both regular units and local reservists called into action, 
individual regional commanders were handed the enormous task of marshaling 
troops and recruits who were, even before enlistment, poorly fed and trained. 
Many citizens simply ignored the call to duty or fled from service. In the town of 
Kogani, located close to the Serb frontier, one quarter of the men comprising a 
local unit failed to rally. Of those who did present themselves to their commander, 
many had never drilled before and were unable to fire a gun.7? Prewar political 
tensions in Albanian-inhabited regions did not prevent some from seeking to join 
the Ottoman army to defend the state's borders. Yet among others, including reg- 
ular officers, the League of Savior Officers’ affair of the summer and early internal 
political conflicts continued to drive a wedge between supporters and opponents 
of the CUP. For all of the flag-waving, demonstrations, and nationalist rhetoric in 
advance of the war, one officer found that "no confidence or respect remained for 
the Ministry of War" within the ranks at the time of mobilization.”3 These and 
other internal weaknesses aggravated the already immense strains that were to be 
placed upon the state's fragile transport infrastructure. Speed, and the efficient, 
uninterrupted flow of men and materiel, were crucial to any victory the Ottoman 
general staff hoped to achieve over the Balkan League. Yet with few rail lines link- 
ing the Balkan and Anatolian hinterlands to the coast, and bodies of water (some 
unprotected) separating one wing of the empire from the other, very real obstacles 
confronted the management of the empire's army even before the first shots were 
fired. 

The advancing forces of Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia required only three weeks 
to expose the Ottoman militarys most fundamental flaws. As a Montenegrin divi- 
sion gnawed at the defenses of the city of Shkodra, multiple Bulgarian armies 
pressed south into Ottoman territory. Bulgarian and Ottoman divisions met in 
open batte in the environs of Kirkkilise and Lule Burgas. Between October 17 and 
31, the Ottoman Eastern Army was repeatedly put to flight and all but forfeited 
most of Thrace. The general withdrawal of the Eastern Army left troops holding the 
bastion of Edirne abandoned to a siege that would last five months. A mixture of 
bad weather, disease, and Bulgarian indecision allowed the Eastern Army to safely 
assume new defensive positions outside of Catalca, just twenty miles outside of the 
capital. For much of November, waves of Bulgarian troops probed the maze of 
Ottoman fortifications along the Catalca line without gaining much ground. A 
massive Bulgarian assault between November 17 and 18 resulted in a bloodbath, 
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with both sides losing around 10,000 men.7^ Early on in the campaign, both 
Ottoman and Bulgarian officers were eager to exhibit the same suicidal élan that 
had purportedly helped Japanese infantrymen overcome Russian defenses in the 
war of 1905. Bulgarian soldiers who charged and fell before Çatalca provided the 
first indications that such an approach toward the battles to come bore significant 
costs. While General Mihail Savov may have failed to deliver upon his promise of 
November 16 to “be in Constantinople in eight days,” his men, having bottled up 
Ottoman troops just west of their capital, had severed Rumeli from the capital and 
the rest of the empire.7? 

Zeki Pasha, commander of the newly dubbed Vardar Army, initiated the empire's 
defense of its northern Macedonian border by meeting the Serbian advance asser- 
tively outside the town of Kumanovo. His men, many of them raw recruits and 
untrained reservists, arrived at the scene of the battle tired and disorganized. 
Nevertheless, Zeki Pasha pressed on with the initiative and assaulted an advance 
column of Serbs on October 23. Attacking Ottoman troops at first held the advan- 
tage as the harried Serbs awaited the remainder of their First Army to arrive over- 
night. Fighting the next day began early with a sustained Serbian artillery barrage 
that decimated the ranks of front-line reservist units from nearby Manasur and 
Üsküb. Serb infantry units then started forward and made quick work of what 
remained of the Ottoman center. By the afternoon of October 24, the Vardar 
Army was in full retreat, leaving most of their heavy guns in enemy hands. The 
Serb First Army continued to march south after their victory outside of Kumanovo. 
After two weeks of steady retreat, Ottoman troops found themselves making a final 
stand outside Manasur. Outgunned and vastly outnumbered, Zeki's forces held 
out for another week until Serb firepower and determination routed the Ottomans 
from the field. After forsaking Manastir on November 19, the Vardar Army fled 
south and west toward Janina, ceding the Serbs an open road south to Salonika. By 
that point, the Greek Army of Thessaly had already overrun Ottoman lines along 
the empires southern frontier and was moving north. The port of Salonika, 
Macedonias crown jewel, fell to the Greeks without a fight on November 9. By the 
time Istanbul first requested an armistice on November 12, virtually all of Rumeli, 
save the cities of Janina, Shkodra, and Edirne, was in the hands of the Balkan 
League. 

One by one, the principal members of the CUP arrived in the capital as the 
empire reeled from each successive defeat. Some, like Enver, arrived from North 
Africa in late November, well after the worst was over. Others, like Mehmet Ziya 
and Cavid, arrived in Istanbul in advance of the joint Greek/Bulgarian occupation 
of Salonika. Still others found their way back to the capital after briefly taking a 
more direct role in the fighting. Bahaeddin Sakir served as an inspector in the 
empires relief agency, the Red Crescent Society. After CUP opponents dismissed 
him from his position in the Ottoman post and telegraph office in July, Talat 
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briefly volunteered as a private in Edirne during the early stages of the conflict 
(although some later painted his term of enlistment as nothing more than playing 
soldier). Dr. Nazim, meanwhile, was not so lucky. He, unlike the rest of the mem- 
bers of the CUP’s Central Committee, was apprehended by Greek soldiers in 
Salonika and spent eleven months in a prison cell in Athens. 

As Ottoman negotiators, dispatched to London, began the hopeless task of find- 
ing a palatable end to the fighting, leading Unionists fixed their gaze upon the 
imperial governments presiding cabinet. Blame for the reversals encountered up to 
that point, as many in the party saw it, rested with the new grand vizier, Kamil 
Pasha, his Minister of War, Nazim Pasha, and other anti-Unionist officials who had 
held power since the summer. Rather than simply commiserate and mourn the loss 
of Salonika, the CUP’s “Qa’aba of Liberty,” a self-selected group of Young Turks, 
gathered between December and January to decide what actions the party could 
take to assure the best possible resolution to the war. Most agreed that lifting the 
siege over Edirne was of paramount importance (although Ali Fethi purportedly 
argued that the army was in too “devastated and miserable” a state to accomplish the 
task).”° Opinions differed on whether the sitting government, with its many staunch 
opponents of the CUP, could be trusted not to give in to the Balkan League's 
demands at the London peace talks. Enver, supposedly from the start, favored a 
coup that would put the CUP back in power. Despite perhaps contemplating sim- 
ilar steps as early as November (for which he was briefly imprisoned), Talat appeared 
to have initially wavered from using violence, seeking instead to give Kamil’s cabinet 
a chance to fail at the negotiating table, thus giving the CUP a firmer pretext for 
forcing a change in government. Talat eventually relented and agreed with Enver 
and other junior military officers that a continuation of the war required them to 
physically compel Kamil’s cabinet to abandon their seats within the government. 
“We aimed,” as Talat explained in a letter to Cavid and Hiiseyin Cahid, “to rally and 
save the honorable nation" in spite of its official leaders.” The decision by the 
Ottoman cabinet and a supporting body of advisers on January 22 to cede most of 
Rumeli, including perhaps Edirne, to the Balkan League provided the needed 
excuse for the coup to be engendered. 

Kamil’s resignation and the slaying of Nazim Pasha at the hands of Enver’s men 
in the Bab-1 Ali Coup gifted Unionists a resumption of the war they wanted. The 
new cabinet, with the more amiable Mahmut Sevket Pasha at the helm, led to an 
immediate shake up of the Ottoman army’s battlefield commanders. Spirits among 
party members perceptibly rose. Confidence in a possible military solution led 
Cavid, who had been away from the empire for much of the war, to comment that 
one no longer felt that one “lived in a dying country."7? While overall command of 
Ottoman troops in Thrace passed to two aging generals without any connection to 
the CUP, a number of junior Unionist officers fresh from action in Libya were 
entrusted with new commands. Together with a newly reinvigorated army general 
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staff, Ottoman forces rapidly prepared for a bold counteroffensive to relieve pres- 
sure on the Catalca lines and lift the siege on Edirne. On February 8, a line of 
warships, with artillery in support, opened fire on Bulgarian lines dug in along a 
string of low hills facing the Sea of Marmara on the Gallipoli Peninsula. The 
Ottoman plan of attack, which was formulated with the help of Enver, called for a 
coordinated amphibious assault along the new Gallipoli front. Breaking the ene- 
mys lines at this outer edge of the province of Thrace, it was hoped, would expose 
the rear of the Bulgarian troops camped outside of Catalca. Poor weather, and a 
lack of coordination among Ottoman land and sea forces, undermined the attack 
from the beginning. After facing three days of stiff resistance, Ottoman units ulti- 
mately failed to dislodge the Bulgarians from the Gallipoli Peninsula, thus depriv- 
ing the defenders of Catalca and Edirne of needed relief. 

The fiasco of the Bolayır campaign, as it was later called, produced a sharp rift 
within the ranks of CUP officers at the front. Ali Fethi, who had participated in the 
planning of the January coup, as well as his friend and comrade Mustafa Kemal, 
threatened to resign their commissions when they later learned that the commander 
of the botched amphibious attack was about to assume command of the Gallipoli 
front. The two also demanded that Enver be held accountable for the fiasco and be 
relieved of his duties on the Ottoman general staff. While senior commanders chose 
not heed the petition’s sharply worded requests, neither Fethi nor Mustafa Kemal were 
reprimanded for insubordination despite their disregard for the chain of command. 
This brief episode, however, offered a taste of the fissures that would wrack both the 
Ottoman army and the CUP for years to come. The question of how war was to be 
waged was as much a matter of operational responsibility and approach as it was a test 
of personalities and factions within the Unionist ranks. 

Fighting between Ottoman and Balkan forces continued unabated into March 
and April along all the remaining fronts. While Ottoman reinforcements contin- 
ued to bolster the Catalca lines, besieged troops in Edirne, Janina, and Shkodra 
slowly succumbed to the blockades enveloping them. Janina was the first citadel to 
capitulate in early March. Ottoman troops entrenched outside Shkodra valiantly 
held on for another month despite the assassination of their commanding officer 
earlier in January and mass assaults by Serb and Montenegrin forces in February 
and March. It was only after the severe depletion of men, materiel, and food that 
the new Ottoman commander, Esad Pasha, negotiated a surrender of the city in 
late April. 

By that point, the most formidable Ottoman stronghold, Edirne, was in 
Bulgarian hands. During the final weeks leading up to its surrender on March 14, 
both soldiers and civilians inside the fortifications suffered interminably. Reservists 
and regulars abandoned their positions piecemeal throughout the thirty-six-day 
bombardment preceding the surrender. It was later estimated that over eight hun- 
dred homes were destroyed by incoming shells during the last month of fighting 
alone.”? The seizure of the town, once the Ottoman capital, had a devastating 
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effect upon popular morale and the psyche of the empire. Tanin, during the month 
following Edirne’s loss, published extracted translations of a diary from a French 
consul who witnessed the siege firsthand. This account, as well as other reports and 
eyewitness testimony released in the spring and summer, brought home both the 
moral ire and calamitous implications of the battle like no other event in the war. 
Surrendering Edirne, as both a political and human tragedy, epitomized the state 
of the empire. 

Exchanges between Ottoman, Balkan, and European diplomats persisted amid 
the final battles of March and April. While representatives of the Great Powers 
fretted over the growing strains within the Balkan League and the consequences of 
the imminently new borders in the region, a second armistice was signed in 
Istanbul in mid-April. The ceasefire brought no change to the Ottoman Eastern 
Army, which remained ensconced along the Catalca front. Meanwhile, ships bore 
what remained of the Vardar Army and other units home to the capital after endur- 
ing several months of fighting rearguard actions against Greek and Serb armies in 
central Albania. Returning soldiers, as well as many refugees, arrived to the capital 
stricken with cholera, which had also plagued troops stationed west of the city. The 
affluent suburban hamlet of San Stefano, site of the peace negotiations with Russia 
in 1877, was rendered “lifeless” by the outbreak among passing soldiers and civil- 
ians. Many of the dead and dying, one British observer noted, were left by the local 
rail station “like crushed insects” without shelter, food, or water.89 Those who died 
of cholera and other diseases in San Stefano numbered among the 75,000 who 
died of disease during the war. It is estimated that another 50,000 died in battle in 
the Balkans, with twice that number wounded.?! 

All the blood that was shed in defense of the empire did nothing to redeem 
the concessions Ottoman negotiators were induced to make with the signing of the 
Treaty of London at the very end of May 1913. The accord ratified virtually all the 
gains Greek, Bulgarian, and Serb armies had achieved in Macedonia and Thrace. 
In addition to ceding or relinquishing all lands west of the so-called “Midye-Enos” 
line that ran across Thrace, the Ottomans were stripped of numerous islands in the 
Aegean. An extra ounce of bitterness accompanied Cretes inclusion among the 
islands the empire abandoned. Crete, which had been under de facto Greek con- 
trol since 1908, had been nominally administered as an autonomous appendage of 
the Ottoman Empire and was subject to international oversight. Several Unionists, 
in considering the loss of formal sovereignty over Crete, interpreted this minor 
aspect of the Treaty of London as further confirmation of the folly of decentraliza- 
tion. Even with great amounts of political autonomy, which “no other region 
enjoyed” as Cemal put it, administrators in the capital heard the same refrain year 
after year. The islanders possessed no other want than “the age-old desire of incor- 
poration with Greece.”8? 
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While Ottoman losses on the battlefield may have sealed Macedonia’s amputa- 
tion from the empire, İsmail Kemal’s declaration of an independent Albanian state 
in November 1912 represented, for many, a far less excusable crime. Sedition, 
some argued, had been at the heart of Albanian politics dating back at least to the 
revolts between 1910 and 1912. Hiiseyin Cahid lambasted Albanians as a people 
who equally did not want “a constitutional monarchy nor freedom,” let alone 
“roads or police stations.”83 Their hatred for government and law coalesced in their 
supposed collective disdain for the CUP. Even Rıza Nur, a noted opponent of the 
Young Turks from Anatolia’s central Black Sea coast, railed against the intransi- 
gence and disloyalty of Albanians in the aftermath of the 1908 revolution. While 
some accused him of originally conspiring with fellow anti-Unionists involved in 
the 1910 uprising, Riza, in his memoirs, was categorical in his condemnation of 
the Albanians engaged along various fronts of the Balkan War. Albanian troops, he 
claimed, deserted their posts during the defense of Janina and after the Battle of 
Kumanovo. The Greeks, he more speciously argued, bribed the commander of 
Salonika’s defenses, also an Albanian, thus allowing the enemy free entry into the 
city. “The Albanians,” he bluntly concluded, “are the one who are at the heart of 
these calamities."54 

The actual semantics that informed Albanias conscious departure from the 
empire mattered little to those who previously had doubted the loyalty and char- 
acter of the Albanian people. CUP rule, since 1908, had antagonized Ismail Kemal 
and many of his fellow separatists, but Unionism was neither the sole nor deter- 
mining cause of the declaration of independence. Even during the most heated 
moments of revolt in the Albanian highlands in 1912, most major figures associ- 
ated with the rebellion, and the Albanian national movement as well, favored 
remaining in the Ottoman state on the condition of greater regional autonomy. 
Preemptively splitting from the empire on the basis of the administrative or cul- 
tural politics of the CUP, or any other Ottoman party, was an option few were 
ready to pursue. The outbreak of war, however, changed the political calculus many 
Albanian-speaking politicians deployed in considering their collective futures. The 
ability of the Ottoman army to hold the frontier and hurl back the Greek and Serb 
invaders was already in doubt within the first two weeks of October. After the 
defeat at Kumanovo, the lands of Shkodra and Janina were placed in a dire predic- 
ament. Neither Belgrade nor Athens avowedly conquered Rumeli with an eye 
toward liberating the regions Albanians. To the contrary, earlier Greek and Serb 
campaigns of violence against Albanians offered a clear picture of what the future 
would hold should these two provinces fall into enemy hands. The gathering of 
lands belonging to Albanian speakers under one government, it was reasoned, was 
thus the best possible defense against the harsh and chauvinistic policies that 
undoubtedly would ensue under foreign occupation. Defending themselves 
from an invasion that was likely to succeed, in other words, meant that Albanians 
could not fruitlessly “reinforce Turkish domination across the Balkans." Instead, a 
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committee of notables, including many former CUP supporters, proposed that 
Albanians take up arms so that they may be “masters of the land and freedom in 
Albania.”85 

Not all Albanians, of course, stood ready to fight for or flee to İsmail Kemal’s 
separatist state. Arguably, most Albanians threatened by the advancing armies of 
Greece or Serbia, including a good number of officers and intellectuals, endeav- 
ored to remain in their homes or leave the Balkans altogether. Ahmet Niyazi, for 
one, remained with his regiment to the end of the war despite worsening physical 
health. While boarding a ferry to Istanbul with other departing soldiers, a group of 
four men shot him dead upon the docks of the port city of Vlora in April 1913. 
No one claimed responsibility for the killing but rumors persisted well after the 
war that either an Albanian nationalist, a rival within the CUP, or someone with a 
personal vendetta ordered the “Hero of Liberty’s” death. 

By the time of Resneli Niyazi’s assassination, Albanias future was still undecided. 
A decree issued by the Great Powers in London in July allowed for the creation of a 
neutral, independent state in principle (albeit one that did not include lands inhab- 
ited by Albanians in Kosova and Macedonia). An actual government with sovereign 
control of its borders remained out of reach for the next five years. At the behest of 
Austria-Hungary, an administration formed by a German prince, William of Wied, 
was imposed upon Albania. Wied’s control over the state lasted less than a year, as 
remnants of Ismail Kemal’s original assembly of notables competed for control over 
swaths of the country’s midlands. Albania's status as a neutral state after August 1914 
was rendered meaningless, as Austria, Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, and Italy pre- 
pared for the outbreak of world war. Belgrade's fall to an Austrian offensive in 1915 
led to the Serb army’s pitiful retreat through northern Albania, a land the Serb gov- 
ernment originally had hoped to annex. Austrian troops pursuing the routed Serbs 
in turn occupied much of Albania for much of the rest of the war. By war's end, an 
estimated 70,000 Albanians died, a number almost equivalent to 10 percent of the 
population.3“ 

The quest to form a stable Albanian government continued after the war. The 
two men who would rule Albania until the beginning of the next great war, Fan 
Noli and Ahmet Zogu, had both been dissidents during the Ottoman period. As 
prime minister, Noli, an Orthodox bishop who had spent much of his adult life 
abroad, embodied many of the liberal principles found among proponents of the 
Ottoman Albanian national movement. His overthrow in 1924 by Zogu, a large 
landowner who had supported the 1912 uprising against the CUP government, 
prompted an ironic return to harsh autocratic rule over the Albanian highlands. 
Even after becoming king in 1928, he and his supporters suffered many of the same 
international pressures that had plagued Albanian leaders from the outset of the 
state’s declaration of independence. Italy’s invasion in 1939, which prompted Zogu 
to flee abroad, ushered in a replay of many of the tumultuous events that defined the 
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First World War. A newly independent Albania ultimately took hold after another 
seven years of foreign occupation and fierce internecine fighting. Most of those who 
took control over this state, including the country’s new president Enver Hoxha, 
possessed no living memory of the Ottoman Empire and the struggles that led to 
Albania’s formation. 

Macedonia and western Thrace’s passage out of Ottoman rule immediately ush- 
ered in a wave of violence of unprecedented scale. Serb troops, upon breaching the 
empire’s northern border, began the bloodletting with massacres and the burning of 
villages along the plains of Kosova. Arson, theft, and the killing of civilians seemed 
to gain momentum once the Ottoman armies had been routed from the field. 
When a joint Bulgarian/Greek occupation of Salonika began in November 1912, 
troops wandered the city, freely extorting money and jewelry from Jews and 
Muslims. “Greek soldiers,” the city’s German consul observed, “are using the oppor- 
tunity to massacre hundreds of peaceful Turks."*7 Bulgarians in Thrace were no less 
assiduous in persecuting populations deemed undesirable. A campaign began in the 
midst of the war to punish and convert Muslims, particularly those who spoke 
Bulgarian. Scores of petitions poured into the office of Ottoman and foreign consu- 
lar officials begging for redress and justice for the wrongs committed against them. 
One appeal on the behalf of fourteen villages in Macedonia summed up the horror 
meted out at the hands of Bulgarian troops: 


All the young girls of these 14 villages were violated, and all who were good-looking 
were forced to adopt the Christian religion. All the widows were made to marry 
Christians....Some villagers who would not become Christians were beaten and 
killed. Terrified by these dreadful spectacles, some Mussulmans were obliged to accept 
the Christian religion and to sign a paper which was presented to them and by which 
they were made to declare that no violence had been used to effect their 
conversion.88 


Soldiers, paramilitaries, and local civilians knew few bounds in committing other 
acts of violence during the course and in the immediate aftermath of the war. Serb 
troops entering Uskiib desecrated graves and tombs belonging to Muslims and 
Exarchists. Bulgarian soldiers and armed villagers forcibly converted, abused, and 
massacred Ottoman prisoners of war. The mixed populations of towns and villages 
in Thrace that changed hands more than once succumbed to successive waves of 
violence. Control over Gümülcine (or Xanthi) passed between Bulgarian, Ottoman, 
and Greek forces between August and September 1913, a course of events that 
prompted acts of murder and cruelty against Muslim, Jewish, and Christian inhab- 
itants and soldiers.8? 

Serb, Bulgarian, and Greek officials took to the task of imposing new laws and 
cultural realities with a vengeance even as the outcome of the war remained 
uncertain. The Serbs began “diligently Serbianizing” the social and political 
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fabric of Üsküb soon after the city’s occupation. Rule from Belgrade formally 
entailed the publication of an official Serbian-language newspaper (and the clos- 
ing of Bulgarian-language papers) and the renaming of the city’s railroad stations 
after members of the Serb royal family.?° The solidification of Greek rule over 
Salonika in the summer of 1913 came at the expense of the Exarchist Church, 
which was formally banned by local authorities following the eviction of 
Bulgarian troops. 

The shuttering of Bulgarian-language presses and the abrogation of the 
Exarchist Church in Serb- and Greek-occupied Macedonia typified the capri- 
ciousness with which the region’s civilians, particularly Christians, would be 
treated by budding administrations. Success in war and the signing of a peace 
treaty allowed for the assertion of monolithic national claims to both the people 
and the landscape of the conquered Ottoman provinces. Throughout Rumeli, 
villages and towns officially acquired new names deemed nationally appropriate. 
Uskiib became Skopje and Salonika became Thessaloniki. While some locals con- 
tinued to use such names as Gümülcine, Dedeağaç, Manastır, and Peja for their 
towns, new political norms eventually led to the rechristening of each of these 
places into Xanthi, Alexandroupoli, Bitola, and Pec. Belgrade, Athens, and Sofia, 
despite obvious signs to the contrary, asserted that all Orthodox Christians living 
in their new territories were in fact Serbs, Greeks, or Bulgarians. Many adminis- 
trators initially accepted the distinct existence of Muslims and Jews who remained 
in their homes and town quarters in the immediate aftermath of the war. Serb 
authorities even proved willing to employ Muslims as gendarmes and petty ofh- 
cials in portions of what they came to call “Old Serbia.” Imams, muftis, and 
rabbis continued to operate schools and exercise religious authority over their 
respective congregations in Aegean Macedonia and Bulgarian Thrace. In this 
respect, at least some of the basic attributes of Ottoman rule did not come to an 
immediate and absolute conclusion. 

National borders and norms shifted and evolved as the second Balkan War 
ended and the Great War began. Serbias defeat at the hands of the Austrians 
offered Bulgaria an opportunity to claim Macedonian territory previously denied 
to Sofia in 1878 and 1913. Bulgaria’s occupation of Skopje and Bitola represented 
a welcome relief for many Exarchist Christians who had been denied basic reli- 
gious and cultural rights. Sofias expanded control over portions of Macedonia 
constituted an awful reversal for Muslims and Serbs, as well as some Exarchists 
who favored an independent Macedonian state (such as members of the old 
IMRO, including Jane Sandanski). The retreat of Serb troops from Kosova during 
the First World War similarly marked a moment of redemption for many Albanian 
notables, including some who had been former Ottoman administrators and CUP 
stalwarts. A new round of mass violence accompanied the collapse of the Central 
Powers in the Balkans as Greek and Serb troops took revenge upon collaborators 
and socially objectionable populations in portions of Thrace and Kosova. It is esti- 
mated 25,000 Exarchist civilians took refuge in Bulgaria after being expelled by 
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Greek troops, who assumed control of Xanthi and Alexandroupoli at the very end 
of the war.?! 

The conclusion of the Great War by no means put an end to the aggressive 
nationalization policies of Greece, Bulgaria, or the newly constituted state of 
Yugoslavia. Efforts to make the lands of Rumeli more Serb, Greek, and Bulgarian 
continued into the interwar period and after. Nor did the First World War lay to 
rest the question of political borders in the region. The Axis occupation of the 
Balkans during the Second World War offered new opportunities for irredentists 
and nationalist rebels. It was during this fateful period that most of Salonika’s 
Jewish citizens, whose ancestors had established their imprint upon the city soon 
after the Spanish Inquisition of the fifteenth century, were forced upon trains and 
sent to their doom in Auschwitz. Out of the embers of this last global conflict an 
entirely new generation of political leaders came to power. There were a few politi- 
cians of the Cold War era, such as Georgios Papandreou, who could remember a 
time before the Great War. Yet many of the most prominent personalities who 
shepherded the southern Balkans after 1945, be they Todor Zhivkov or even Tito, 
possessed no direct experience of, much less fully grasped, the events and individ- 
uals that had effected the end of Ottoman rule in 1912. 


CATASTROPHE’S AFTERMATH: POLITICS AND SOCIETY 
AFTER THE BALKAN WARS 


Mehmet Sevket’s assassination and burial in early June 1913 occurred amid Rumeli’s 
final requiem. The air of mourning imposed upon the capital following the pashas 
death compounded the morose political climate that gripped the empire as a whole. 
With the nation’s armies broken, the state’s most prized lands ravaged, and the gov- 
ernments reputation in tatters, doubt appeared to have won the day. Germany's 
consul general in Izmir described the city as overcome with a general atmosphere of 
“deep despondency” and an air of “strong pessimism.” Declarations to the effect that 
“Tt is over with Turkey,” and “the Ottoman nation (Osmanentum) has been ruined” 
were upon the lips of individuals drawn from a variety of political circles.?? Even 
strong-willed Unionists contemplated the defeat as a profound judgment passed 
upon the soul of the empire. “War,” Hüseyin Cahid wrote that April, “is an exami- 
nation, an examination our nation took and failed."?* 

A seemingly sudden shift in relations among the victors of the Balkan War pro- 
vided considerable relief from the pain and disillusionment experienced in Istanbul. 
While the Ottoman Empires defeat had allowed for the partition of Rumeli, 
neither Serbia, Bulgaria, nor Greece remained content with the borders and spoils 
allotted to each following the Treaty of London. Politicians in Sofia, having failed 
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to realize their aspirations for further territory in central Macedonia, chose to again 
go to war. Bulgarias attack upon Serb lines along the Vardar River in late June 
1913 proved disastrous. Within a matter of weeks, Greek and Serb armies forced 
their erstwhile ally to abandon its hard-earned gains in central and southern 
Macedonia. Romania, which had stayed out of the first war, launched its own 
offensive, seizing territory along the southern banks of the Danube. With its forces 
crumbling to the north and west, Bulgarian commanders occupying Thrace began 
to withdraw troops in the hopes of forestalling a more general collapse. 

General staff officers, as well as CUP officials in the capital, anxiously followed 
the news of Bulgaria's failing fortunes into early July. As enemy troops encamped 
outside of Catalca began to retreat westward, it became all too evident that the 
empire had been handed an extraordinary opportunity to strike back and retake 
territory dearly lost months earlier. On July 12, three great columns pressed west- 
ward from the Catalca defenses. Meeting no resistance, Ottoman troops arrived at 
the outskirts of Edirne within ten days. On the morning of July 22, Enver, who 
had remained at his post in the Ottoman general staff in the aftermath of the coup, 
rushed to stage the army’s formal entrance into the city. At the head of a column 
of cavalry, Enver ceremoniously rode into town as its conqueror. “I am happy as a 
child,” he admitted after a few days’ reflection, “It is not because of the Islamic 
world’s admiration, but because I am pleased with myself.”94 The government at 
large seized upon Enver's renewed status as an imperial hero as a pretext for a wider 
celebration of the Ottoman victory at Edirne. With Ramadan beginning at the 
close of July, the sultan proclaimed a national festival marking “a day of rejoicing 
for the Ottomans in particular and the Muslims in general"? 

Edirne’s fall did not mark an immediate end to Ottoman hopes for further ter- 
ritorial gains. Instead, Bulgarias weakening hold over Thrace sparked a curious 
experiment initiated by Enver and other CUP regulars in the service of the 
Ottoman military. As Ottoman forces advanced deeper into Thrace in mid-July, a 
small column of about a hundred riders made their way across the Maritza River 
and entered the Bulgarian-occupied town of Gümülcine. The men who com- 
manded this tiny army were committed CUP members and experienced guerrilla 
fighters. The most noted individuals among them, Eşref Kuşçubaşı, Süleyman 
Askeri, and Çerkes Reşid, were the descendants of North Caucasian immigrants 
and men personally devoted to Enver. With the support of local Muslim leaders, 
the officers at the head of this column formally announced the establishment of a 
provisional *Muslim republic" for the region of western Thrace. While Istanbul 
had previously foresworn claims to land west of the Maritza, the large numbers of 
Muslims living in the environs of Gümülcine made it, in the words of Cemal, “a 
sacred duty to make an attempt to get those places back."?9 The fledgling government 
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of western Thrace instantly took on the superficial trappings of a formal state, 
complete with a flag, currency, and, naturally, an army. Yet when Ottoman nego- 
tiators finally met with their Bulgarian counterparts to end the second Balkan 
conflict, much of the work undertaken by Enver's “Special Organization” (Teşkilat-ı 
Mahsusa) would be negated. While Sofia was willing to relinquish claims to Edirne, 
Ottoman representatives were able to extract only a few concessions from Bulgarian 
diplomats related to the status of Muslims living in Gümülcine and other areas of 
western Thrace. 

The enthusiasm generated by the immediate operational success of the Special 
Organization's activities helped to outweigh the fury of Süleyman Askeri and other 
fighters left abandoned by Ottoman peace negotiators. As a group comprising 
some of the CUP’s most loyal foot soldiers, the operatives recruited by Askeri and 
Eşref Kuşçubaşı reaffirmed lessons the committee had earlier learned in Libya and 
during the 1908 revolution. Giimiilcine’s fall to the Unionist army underscored 
the utility of covert methods in overcoming politically or logistically difficult cir- 
cumstances and mobilizing popular, particularly Muslim, support. The fact that 
many of those who took part in the Gümülcine campaign were bona fide bandits 
and killers did not appear to innately trouble Enver (even though he personally 
intervened after one trooper, Cerkes Resid, attempted to smuggle thousands of 
stolen farm animals back to his home district of Bandirma).?7 The extreme levels 
of violence perpetrated against the empires civilians (especially Muslims) war- 
ranted a policy of an eye for an eye. As Fuat Balkan, one of the first to join the 
Special Organization, later explained: 


The time that determines the fate of home and nation does not know mercy. If it is 
necessary to burn, burn without batting an eye! If it is necessary to destroy, destroy, 
break and spill! Stone for stone, do not leave a head on any shoulders! We confronted 
this situation many times and we did what had to be done.?8 


The troops and officers who secured Gümülcine in the summer of 1913 were dis- 
banded after peace talks between Istanbul and Sofia ended. But the notion of a 
freewheeling, autonomous, clandestine service in the mold ofthe Special Organization 
remained at the forefront of CUP planning long after. 

With Edirne back in Ottoman hands, the CUP continued to tighten its grip 
upon the levers of power. Mahmut Sevket Pasha's death, and the arrest of his 
alleged assailants, opened the door for a complete suppression of the party's 
long-standing political enemies. An official investigation into the former grand 
viziers killing determined that the assassins were lowlifes who possessed some links 
to prominent liberals. Their conviction and execution paved the way for formal 
charges levied against Prince Sabahaddin and other prominent liberal dissidents. 
While Sabahaddin escaped execution by leaving the country, a great many more, 
perhaps as many as eight hundred individuals, were internally exiled to the north- 
ern Anatolian port of Sinop.?? 
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Said Halim Pashas claim upon the post of grand vizier led to a gradual reshuf- 
fling of the Ottoman government. Between June 1913 and February 1914, three 
men of great consequence come to serve within the imperial cabinet. Enver, who 
became a pasha after his victory at Edirne, became Minister of War. Cemal Pasha, 
the Istanbul governor who oversaw Mahmut Şevkets funeral proceedings, was 
named Minister of Public Works and then, shortly thereafter, head of the navy. 
After a brief respite from government, Talat returned to service with his reappoint- 
ment as Minister of the Interior. While Said Halim did possess an astute disposi- 
tion and, as an heir to the throne of Egypt, a regal pedigree, the rise of Enver, Talat, 
and Cemal to positions of authority permanently changed the chemistry of politics 
in the capital. All three men, while young, boasted impressive achievements as 
Unionists and officers of the state. Each brought with them considerable entou- 
rages of supporters and sycophants willing to do the government’s (as well as their 
patrons) bidding. When united, the three would form a powerful “triumvirate” 
capable of unilaterally dictating policy. 

As power amassed into the hands of Said Halim’s principal appointees, the CUP, 
as a party and as a furtive network of notable thinkers and activists, grew and 
assumed new dimensions. Even before Enver took hold over the imperial military, 
Unionist officers and activists organized groups such as the National Defense 
Society and the Turkish Strength Society in order to stir up patriotic sentiments 
and mobilize support among the nation’s youth. Seasoned party operators, such as 
Bahaeddin Sakir, Haci Adil, and Ali Fethi, received senior appointments to offices 
in the regional bureaucracy and foreign ministry. While the CUP had shed its 
former status as a secret society, its transformation into a formal governing party 
did not put an end to the group’s penchant for secrecy and unofficial politicking. 
The party’s Central Committee, now based in Istanbul, exercised immense influ- 
ence as a decision-making body. With the deportation, death, or exile of most of 
the empire’s prominent liberals, few dared to contest Unionist candidates running 
in the imperial elections of 1914. For the next four years, the CUP held an overt 
monopoly over the national assembly. Standing unopposed and winning the 1914 
electoral campaign only accented the full extent to which the Young Turk move- 
ment had departed from its original revolutionary moorings. Talk of the constitu- 
tion or elections featured less and less within the political discourse of the empire. 
The CUP’s mandate to rule became an assumed, unquestioned, and seemingly 
natural feature of imperial life. 

Unionists held their annual congress in the fall of 1913, the last time they would 
do so for three years. Despite the storm that had passed, matters of war and peace 
did not feature prominently in discussions among the party's delegates. The CUP’s 
new platform instead cast attention upon domestic issues, ranging from education 
to administration and economic reform. In an apparent olive branch to opponents 
with liberal and nationalist sympathies, especially those living in the Arabic-speaking 
provinces, the Central Committee considered addressing the “expansion of respon- 
sibilities and distribution of obligations” among the provinces. While deliberately 
avoiding use of the term “decentralization,” which had been a liberal catchphrase, 
the party officially rejected making Turkish the language of elementary and middle 
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schools, a stand that constituted “a valuable concession to non-Turkish[-speaking], 
particularly Arab elements of the population.”!99 The most eye-catching plank 
adopted by the Young Turks in 1913 concerned the party’s stance on the imperial 
economy. Completely eliminating the economic privileges held by foreigners was 
now counted as a “most sacred goal.” The dreaded “capitulations,” as they were 
termed, stood in the way of developing “the political independence of the national 
economy,” a claim that drew clear allusions between the state’s failing political 
fortunes and the torpid conditions governing trade, manufacturing, and agricul- 
ture in the empire.!9! 

Ridding the empire of the capitulations was an aspiration that resonated strongly 
with most Ottoman citizens. But the CUP’s desire to build a “national economy,” 
which would entail the transformation of commercial laws, landholdings, and 
investments, was not a goal conceived to benefit everyone. During the dark days of 
the Balkan Wars, intellectuals, activists, and political figures looked, with greater 
amounts of suspicion, toward the behavior and loyalties of non-Muslims, particu- 
larly Orthodox Christians. Emblematic of these apprehensions was the role played 
by the Greek cruiser Averof; a ship purchased by an Ottoman philanthropist on 
Athens’ behalf. With the Averof bottling up much of the Ottoman navy along the 
eastern side of the Aegean, the ship became an instructional metaphor for writers 
and local activists who accused the empire’s Greek population of complicity in the 
defeats meted out to the sultan’s forces in the Balkans. “How many citizens are 
there,” one columnist suggested, “whose hands we shake and whom we see every 
day and who work day and night to endow to the Greek government?"!?? As party 
officials laid out their framework for a national economy in the fall of 1913, calls 
to boycott non-Muslim and foreign businesses, goods, and industries echoed 
among the CUP’s enthusiasts. By winter, regional party offices in western Anatolia 
and in what remained of Ottoman Thrace lent support to an organized and tightly 
enforced embargo upon businesses owned by local Christians. While wars had 
ignited economic tensions and boycotts in the past, the 1914 campaign against 
Greek Orthodox-owned (and in some cases Armenian-owned) shops and factories 
proved more purposeful and violent. In Bursa, just to the south of the capital, 
CUP agents formed gangs of young toughs who broke windows and threatened 
proprietors.!9 The official distribution of pamphlets in Izmir warning customers 
not to shop at Greek or at “foreign” stores was accompanied by the establishment 
of semi-official societies in Konya and Alasehir geared toward promoting Ottoman 
(that is, Muslim) international trade financed by “national capital.”!°4 Harsh eco- 
nomic realities at times undermined the efforts of those local CUP officials who 
issued vocal appeals and made physical threats against non-Muslim shopkeepers. 
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A boycott against Greek-owned businesses in Edirne, for example, ground to a halt 
due to the lack of goods and provisions available at Muslim-owned stores.!9> 
Nevertheless, the embargo of 1914 established important benchmarks for CUP 
policymakers. Defending the state's sovereignty, in the wake of the Balkan Wars, 
demanded greater attention to the political implications of commerce, consump- 
tion, and investment. The war and its aftermath, in the view of the most vociferous 
of Young Turks, demonstrated a clear divide in loyalty between Muslims and 
Christians. To prevent catastrophe, Muslims had to be mobilized and inspired to 
take control of the national economy. Empowering Muslim consumers and traders 
meant, however, that some Christians had to be, at the very least, economically 
supplanted. 

The actual fighting of the Balkan Wars provided only some of the stimulus for 
this early drive to nationalize the Ottoman economy. An even larger crisis, one 
arguably far greater than the loss of Rumeli, loomed over the CUP in the months 
and years following the signing of the Treaty of London. Beginning with the first 
Serb incursion into Kosova in October 1912, Muslim civilians bore the brunt of a 
bitter and often coordinated campaign of violence. As the empire's armies retreated 
and villages went up in flames, large columns of refugees formed and plodded 
toward safety. Foreign observers estimated that, by January 1913, in the midst of 
the first armistice, a horde of forty thousand displaced persons swamped the port 
of Salonika.!96 This torrent of humanity did not cease with the signing of either 
the Treaty of London or the Treaty of Istanbul. Individuals and families escaping 
persecution and violence in Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece booked passage to the 
Ottoman Empire by boat or crossed the border on foot even after the First World 
War commenced. 'This immense host of refugees came from every walk of life and 
spoke all languages representative of the Ottoman Balkans. Officials in the 
Ottoman Interior Ministry attempted to keep careful count of all the tobacco 
farmers, herders, merchants, landowners, bureaucrats, professionals, and army 
officers crossing into Ottoman territory from Rumeli and islands in the Aegean. 
An official inquiry in 1920 would formally tabulate the number of refugees from 
the Balkan Wars to be 509,922.17 

The speed with which Muslim refugees arrived to Ottoman ports and interior 
cities taxed governmental offices to their utmost limits. Since most migrants arrived 
with little more than a few possessions and no relations to whom they could turn, 
sheltering, feeding, and finding work for these newcomers were among the chief 
priorities of local officials. The question of where to permanently settle citizens 
from Rumeli and the islands also grew in complexity as more and more people 
arrived between 1913 and 1914. While some ships carrying refugees did dock in 
more distant harbors such as Mersin (which received close to five thousand in May 
1913 alone), the environs of Izmir, Istanbul, Edirne, Bursa, and Canakkale bore 
the brunt of this refugee crisis.!98 Relocating enormous numbers of refugees from 
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these cities and neighboring villages proved to be no simple matter. Local hostili- 
ties were just some of the obstacles relief agents had to confront. Aleppo, for exam- 
ple, was a region in which Ottoman authorities had hoped to settle displaced 
persons from the Balkan in the first half of 1914. Yet some locals in this section of 
northern Syria, having already taken in 1,200 refugees displaced from Libya, dis- 
played signs of unwillingness to accept an additional 4,000 newcomers from the 
Balkans. As more arrived and took up temporary residence in local mosques, some 
provincial Syrians argued that their settlement in the area represented an overt 
attempt to dilute the region’s Arabic-speaking population with a “foreign popula- 
tion.” Others, especially among Armenians living to the north in Antep, feared 
that the placement of large numbers of unemployed refugees would lead to greater 
amounts of crime and lawlessness. Still others supposed that the refugees, who by 
and large had resided in Macedonia, would never acclimatize themselves to the 
hot, arid climate found along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean.’ These 
expressions of apprehensions in Aleppo and elsewhere underscored uncomfortable 
realities facing the empire after the Balkan War; even though citizens everywhere 
decried the results and suffering caused by the conflict, few communities were 
prepared, or were willing, to shoulder the human or financial burden of the war's 
aftermath. 

The foremost figures in the CUP were far from ignorant of or aloof from the 
predicament facing displaced citizens from Rumeli. Enver, for one, drew bitter 
lessons from his encounters with civilians victimized during war. In one letter 
home, he privately hoped that “Europe would hear the screams of the poor 
Muslims martyred in their conquered homes." !!® Most of the ranking members of 
the Central Committee were themselves displaced by the fighting. Refugee matters 
came to preoccupy much of Talat’s time upon the resumption of his duties as 
Interior Minister. He personally toured war-torn areas of eastern Thrace and took 
a direct interest in his ministry's attempts to count, settle, and care for Muslims 
expelled from their homes. Between 1913 and 1914, officials serving under Talat 
slowly contrived a systemic approach to the refugee crisis, an approach that would 
both solve the immediate challenges created by the war as well as address broader 
uncertainties related to political, demographic, and economic conditions in the 
empire. 

While it is unclear precisely when or why Talat and the CUP came to a consen- 
sus, it seems reasonable, in hindsight, that the challenge of housing and employing 
Balkan Muslims influenced the partys budding strategy targeting Anatolian 
Christians. The two issues, the status of non-Muslim natives and Muslim refugees, 
first became critically linked during the final stages of the Ottoman offensive in 
Thrace in the summer of 1913. As Bulgarian forces gave way and withdrew west- 
ward, Ottoman troops, as well as displaced Muslims, vented their anger upon 
native Bulgarian, Greek, and Armenian townspeople residing in Edirne and 
Tekirdağ. When peace was made between Sofia and Istanbul in September 1913, 
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both sides agreed to exchange their respective Bulgarian Orthodox Christian and 
Muslim populations residing along a fifteen-kilometer corridor on either side of 
the new border. Edirne’s governor, Hacı Adil, used the treaty as a pretext to cleanse 
the whole of eastern Thrace of Bulgarians. 

As the winter of 1914 progressed, few saw any coincidence between the onset of 
the CUP-sponsored boycott of Greek goods and the forced evictions of Bulgarians 
(a campaign that claimed up to 50,000 victims).!!! By summer time, port cities 
along the Sea of Marmara and along the Aegean coast swelled with Orthodox 
Christian villagers fleeing from the interior. The cause of this great exodus, as many 
victims and observers later testified, was the appearance of armed gangs of men 
beating, burning, and expelling people from their homes. The thugs responsible 
for this wave of violence tended to be refugees (or muhacirs) from Macedonia, 
Crete, or the North Caucasus. Like those implicated in attacks associated with the 
boycott, provincial CUP club members were suspected of organizing the gangs. As 
tens of thousands fled the environs of towns and villages outside Bursa, Canakkale, 
Cesme, Ayvalik, and Edremit, foreign consular officials received frantic pleas from 
fleeing residents for intervention and protection. “The situation in our village 
grows worse day to day, hour to hour,” one survivor told Austrian representatives. 
“The devastating fury of the Turkish bands, pillaging, raping, destroying around 
the city and the recurring terror has exceeded all limits. All description will never 
present an accurate picture of the facts.”!? As Christians escaping the carnage 
sought refuge in major cities or boarded boats for Greece or the Aegean islands, 
many of their former Muslim neighbors were left confused and dismayed. 

No precise estimate exists as to how may Orthodox Christians were driven 
from their homes in the months before the First World War. In a presentation 
before the Ottoman national assembly, Interior Minister Talat presented esti- 
mates that 150,000 people had abandoned the environs of Izmir alone.!!3 One 
Istanbul daily later suggested that more than 33,000 homes had been abandoned 
by Greeks in the aftermath of the Balkan Wars.!!4 While the mass exodus of the 
country’s citizens was irrefutable, sources close the government wavered in their 
explanation of what had happened. Prominent Unionists initially refuted any 
suggestion that Greeks had been forced from their homes, with one Central 
Committee member claiming that “not one Ottoman official would commit 
atrocities or threaten" Orthodox Christians.!!? Greece and native Ottoman 
Christians, one news editor suggested, were fostering the crisis in order to incite 
"rage and enmity against the Turkish and Muslim world" as well as destroy 
Ottomanism.!!6 By July 1914, Talat did indirectly concede that localized violence 
may have played a role in the departure of some Christians. Most, he formally 
concluded, left voluntarily. 
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What he and others in the CUP were not yet prepared to concede to the public 
was the degree to which the expulsions of Greeks and the settlement of refugees 
had become interdependent policies. The solution to finding land, homes, and 
livelihoods for former citizens from the Balkans was in displacing what one 
Unionist called “negative, non-national elements” in Izmir and other regions of 
western Anatolia.!17 Removing Christians and appropriating their land not only 
resolved the housing and labor crisis that accompanied the catastrophe of the 
Balkan Wars but helped strengthen the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the 
empire as well. With the mass eviction of Bulgarians and a dramatic reduction of 
Greeks in areas deemed strategically vital to the security of the capital and its inte- 
rior lines of communication and transport, treason and insurrection, it was rea- 
soned, were threats now less likely to occur. 

At the moment much of Europe began to catch war fever in late July 1914, large 
portions of the Ottoman Empires Aegean coastline smoldered with violence and 
tension. Local officials, driven by an explicit desire to “establish a purely Muslim 
population between the Frontier and the capital,” expelled up to 30,000 Greeks 
from portions of Thrace that summer (mostly from the coastal regions of Vize and 
Malgara). As Orthodox Christians fled across the Maritza, an even larger contingent 
of Muslim refugees, perhaps as many as 60,000, flowed into the province from the 
west. The circulation of peoples in and out of Ottoman Thrace did little to aid the 
economic or social recuperation of towns and villages racked by the Bulgarian occu- 
pation, which had ended a year earlier. Trade in Edirne, as one British consul put it, 
“was at a very low ebb,” due to the lack of productivity since the war and the depar- 
ture of so many Christian merchants.'!® Physical reminders of the war, such as 
shattered mosques, fallow fields, and charred homes, blanketed the landscape, as 
state offices and private agencies struggled to simply feed the population. 

The scenes that confronted visitors, residents, and refugees in Thrace and west- 
ern Anatolia in 1914 constituted haunting omens of the horrors to come over the 
next four years. The First World Wars passage, however, would entail far worse 
calamities distributed over an even wider area. As Ottoman armies gradually 
wavered, shattered, and broke ranks, conquering Russian and British armies, and 
fleeing imperial troops, would lay waste to towns and villages. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Ottoman citizens would flee their homes as the tides of battle shifted 
along fronts raging hundreds of kilometers. Meanwhile, Istanbul’s own war against 
its citizenry would extract its own destructive toll. The policies undertaken by the 
CUP government by July 1914 provided benchmarks and models for future 
actions taken during the forthcoming war’s darkest moments. 
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Figure 4. Residents of Constantinople (today: Istanbul, Turkey) celebrate the entry into 
the First World War of the Ottoman Empire in front of the Ministry of War (today: uni- 
versity) at Beyazit Square in December 1914. The Ottoman Empire was an ally of the 
Central Powers Germany and Austria-Hungary in the First World War. 
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Great War 


Miinim Mustafa’s account of the Great War begins like many tales of soldiering. At 
the time war was declared, he was still a young man. Though impressionable, 
ambitious, and filled with enthusiasm, he did not always long to fight. Instead he 
possessed “no other thoughts” than to study law, a profession in keeping with the 
expectations of his father, a doctor in one of Istanbul’s main hospitals. At some 
point before the war, Miinim recalled a particular day when his father approached 
him with this stern warning: 


My son! A time will come when an incident between two states in Europe will con- 
summate war. If only it remained that! It will take on the form of a general war and 
will cause the spilling of blood of millions of people and a disaster for the whole 
world.! 


At that, his father commended his son not to hurry off to war if he had not started 
or finished his studies. If Münim was to become a soldier, it was important, he 
counseled him, to still remember to return someday to complete his education. 
As the drums of war beat into late July of 1914, the fury and energy felt 
throughout the capital overcame the young man. The announcement of a general 
mobilization at the start of August seemed to set the city's inhabitants on fire. All 
of Istanbul appeared to come alive with activity and anticipation. Every night the 
streets would ring out with voices singing the national anthem. “Doorways, 
courtyards, corridors,” as he remembered, “were full with children and fresh, 
young, vigorous” men girding themselves to join the army. Preparations for war 
in the capital even elicited the support and enlistment of men from the upper- 
most ranks of society and professional life; “poets, lawyers, engineers, scientists, 
intellectuals,” all of them made their way to the barracks so they too could serve.” 
Like many other young men found in London, Berlin, Paris, or St. Petersburg, 
Münim joined his fellow citizens without much hesitation. As he drilled and 
marched alongside other reservists into the fall, word finally arrived that he and 
his unit would be dispatched to Syria. When the day of their departure arrived, 
families and onlookers crowed the city’s eastern railroad station to send them off. 
Like the ceremonies marking the departure of British, French, or German soldiers 
bound for Flanders, the crowd showered Miinim’s company of men with kisses, 
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blessings, and songs. Going to war, for both soldier and citizen, was a celebration 
of youth, unity, and nation. 

The boisterous climate found upon the streets, in parks, and in meeting halls 
in the capital that fall did not necessarily reflect the mood inside the offices of 
prominent ministers and generals. From the perspective of Liman von Sanders, 
uncertainty reigned within the inner circle of the Ottoman government. Von 
Sanders had come to reside in the empire months in advance of Archduke 
Ferdinand’s assassination in Sarajevo. He had arrived in the company of a larger 
German delegation of officers assigned to assist in the reforms and reconstitution 
of the Ottoman army, still beaten and aching from the Balkan Wars. Even though 
the two countries’ military forces had grown closer over the preceding months 
and years, von Sanders found it difficult to interpret the state of negotiations 
between his superiors and their Ottoman counterparts. He learned days after the 
fact that Istanbul and Berlin had signed a secret agreement allying the two 
empires. The exact contents of the pact remained a mystery for weeks after the 
Ottoman army began to mobilize. Reports of disagreements among the leading 
figures of the CUP added to “the most contradictory rumours” regarding 
Istanbul's stance toward the outbreak of war. Von Sanders continued to specu- 
late as late as September who among the Young Turks supported or opposed 
Istanbul’s intervention in the war. 

The decision to side with the Central Powers and intervene in the European 
conflict accentuated other worries both German and Ottoman officers harbored 
throughout 1914. Advisors and generals such as von Sanders and Enver Pasha, 
after an extensive series of tours of camps, barracks, and offices, found the empire's 
armies wanting in almost every aspect. Living quarters were squalid and cooking 
arrangements “were the most primitive imaginable.” Military hospitals proved so 
poor, even in peacetime, that “wasted soldiers died daily” due to the lack of treat- 
ment or unsanitary conditions. When he challenged officers or sought independ- 
ent verification, von Sanders personally suspected deception on numerous 
occasions. In hiding “the sick, the weak, the poorly trained” from his view, 
Ottoman officers often made it clear that they had little trust in the foreign advi- 
sors sent to oversee them. 

Nevertheless, both allied and native officers would contend that powerful forces 
drove soldiers like Münim Mustafa into battle. Regardless of one's military rank or 
social station, recent events played strongly upon the memories and motivations of 
all who took up arms. A strong desire to “gloriously expunge all the abasements” 
related to the disaster in the Balkans infused the empire’s mobilization for war.? As 
they became even more deeply rooted in both the capital and in the provinces after 
the coup of 1913, Unionists consciously exploited this national tragedy as a means 
of harnessing the nation's anger and vigor. The war, and the government's role in it, 
shaped numerous aspects of culture and identity. In rhetorical terms, the CUP and 
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its advocates depicted wartime events as integral to a grander struggle with forces 
endangering the nation. Defending the empire, in numerous ways, represented the 
physical affirmation of the nation’s spirit, identity, and place within the world. By 
war's end, most Unionists, and a great many other citizens, would assert proudly 
that soldiers in the service of the Ottoman state had fought valiantly on the behalf 
of fellow Muslims living at home and in the world at large. 

Miinim personally partook in two campaigns that set the tone for the empire’s 
war with the Entente. After passing through Damascus and Jerusalem in the 
company of the Ottoman Fourth Army, he spent ten hot, sunburned days jour- 
neying across the Sinai Desert before participating in an attack on the Suez 
Canal. The defeat he and his comrades witnessed at the hands of the British 
added further strain and humiliation brought on by even more dramatic rever- 
sals the Ottoman army suffered in Eastern Anatolia and Mesopotamia. And yet, 
Miinim Mustafa was among the thousands of soldiers who helped to hurl back a 
combined army of British, French, and colonial troops that had stormed the 
beaches of the Gallipoli Peninsula. This great victory in 1915, as well as the shat- 
tering of British forces outside of Baghdad in the spring of 1916, helped to instill 
some confidence and faith in the Ottoman war effort despite crippling losses of 
men and territory. 


TAKING THE NATION TO WAR: INTERNAL AND 
EXTERNAL POLITICS 


‘The seizure of the Edirne and the more favorable peace treaty signed in Istanbul in 
late September 1913 offered the empire a much-needed reprieve from war. Yet in 
the period that followed the collapse of Ottoman rule in the Balkans, the 
Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) encountered a very different, but no less 
critical, struggle within the capital itself. Having removed a hostile government 
from power in the winter of 1913, Unionist organizers of the Bab-1 Ali Coup con- 
tinued to root out political opponents residing in Istanbul as the year progressed 
into fall. With most of Mahmut Sevket’s assassins dead, and many of the most 
prominent liberals and Young Turk opponents expelled, key figures who had long 
been associated with the party’s ascendency settled into their offices and busied 
themselves with the business of government and foreign affairs. 

Said Halim’s appointment of Talat to the position of Interior Minister, followed 
by Enver selection as Minister of War, set in motion a complete shake up of the 
governments most powerful administrative bodies. Enver, who had not yet turned 
33 at the time of his new assignment, set out to vehemently remaster the state's 
armed forces. By the spring of 1914 he forcibly retired 1,100 officers from service.“ 
While publically stating that the purging of the officer corps was necessary given 
the number of crushing defeats the army had been forced to accept in 1912, many 
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insiders correctly suspected that the minister also desired to restaff important com- 
mands with his own loyalists. Talat’s Interior Ministry went through a much 
slower, but equally profound shake up, with the expanding of the body’s duties 
with respect to the settlement of refugees and nomadic peoples. The navy's compo- 
sition also underwent changes with Cemal’s appointment to head the admiralty in 
early 1914. Unsurprisingly, the egos of these three men grew in proportion to their 
new political positions. Talat challenged Said Halim’s management of his cabinet 
on more than one occasion and notably insisted upon the appointment of personal 
allies to seats within the government. Enver’s political self-interest and sense of 
vanity, by all accounts, was even more insufferable. His ministry demanded and 
received greater amounts of money from the treasury despite the objections of the 
more frugal Finance Minister, Cavid. Stories circulated that he had adorned one 
wall of his home with a triptych of himself flanked by Napoleon and Fredrick the 
Great. Though he lived lavishly, he prided himself in his rigid piety, going so far as 
to publically demand that women be banned from a local park for fear that the 
sexes would improperly mix. As one intimate lamented, “Enver Pasha,” the freshly 
christened upstart general, “unfortunately killed Enver Bey,” his junior, more mod- 
est self.” 

Enver, Talat, and Cemal were not the only men who endeavored to direct and 
refashion politics in Istanbul. New and ongoing demands to reform or rebuild 
state institutions prefaced the steady influence of powerful European personalities 
in Ottoman domestic and international affairs. The presence of foreign advisory 
missions, particularly in matters related to the army, were by no means new to 
politics in Istanbul, given the decades of reform that had taken place before the 
Balkan Wars. Yet with the future of the empire appearing ever more uncertain with 
the partitioning of Rumeli, European advisors were acutely conscious of their abil- 
ities to cultivate and sway Ottoman policy. By 1914, British officers under the 
leadership of Admiral Arthur Limpus were intimately engaged in training Ottoman 
naval officials and negotiating the sale of new warships to the empire. The French 
government was also keen to sell Istanbul arms as well as help build roads and 
manage the state’s finances. The arrival of a team of German army officers, includ- 
ing Liman von Sanders, in December 1913, further accentuated the complexity 
and competitiveness of the international interests that crowded around the 
Unionist administration. For their part, Cemal and Enver made no secret of their 
respective affections for France and Germany. Enver had been an attaché in Berlin, 
spoke German, and was an outspoken admirer of Prussian military ethics. Cemal 
ably spoke French and delighted in the company of representatives sent by Paris. 
While both generals were willing to entertain the thoughts and interests of their 
foreign guests, neither man proved to be a pliant partner. While accepting the 
materiel and moral support afforded by Paris in the aftermath of the Balkan Wars, 
Cemal Pasha was pointed with one French minister regarding his primary motiva- 
tions in seeking France’s intersession. He and his fellow Young Turks were devoting 
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all their “efforts to heal [the empire’s] wounds and breathe new life into our 
nation.”8 

For Cemal and other supreme members of the Ottoman government, enduring 
threats to the empires sovereignty continued to obstruct the nation’s ability to heal 
itself and be reinvigorated. At its weakest hour, Istanbul had been forced to relin- 
quish numerous Aegean islands to Greece during negotiations over the Treaty of 
London. As 1914 opened, many in the CUP government wanted them returned. 
The loss of the islands, which included Ahmet Cemal’s native Lesbos, was regarded 
with such seriousness that the government actively planned an imminent war with 
Athens (plans that helped to spur on anti-Greek violence and boycotts already 
taking place in Anatolia). Other recent events had also exacerbated the CUP’s 
sense of insecurity with respect to the empire’s eastern border as well. In the imme- 
diate wake of the Balkan Wars, Russia renewed its calls for the creation of a new 
civil regime allotting greater autonomy to Anatolias Armenian population. 
Unionist representatives did prove willing to negotiate diplomatically with the 
powers of Europe, as well as secretly with Armenian nationalists, on issues of pro- 
vincial reform throughout the first half of 1914. However, an uprising staged by a 
dissident Kurdish chief from the region of Bitlis in April, as well as generalized 
suspicions that disaffected Armenians would arm themselves and follow suit, 
heightened tensions among Young Turks and international observers. 

Other strains, some less apparent or tangible, created “a certain unscrupulous 
energy” within the government, an energy that the German ambassador expected 
to produce “many surprises.” The empire’s crushing debt and weak treasury were 
matters of grave concern for Cavid, the Unionist Minister of Finance, as well as 
international creditors and foreign governments. The “country’s unprecedented 
financial emergency” appeared to make the Ottoman administration seem “vol- 
canic,” as CUP officials and journalists aggressively railed against the capitulations 
and other manifestations of Western economic influence.? More than anything, 
fresh memories of the army’s defeat in the Balkans, coupled with the unending 
flow of refugees into Anatolia, fostered an increasingly virulent political rhetoric of 
revenge among public figures and private citizens. A steady trickle of articles pub- 
lished in daily newspapers reminded readers of the plight of Muslims remaining in 
or fleeing occupied Macedonia. The CUP's Tanin, for example, frequently pub- 
lished letters written to the editors from cities and towns in old Rumeli. Such let- 
ters, which stressed the misery of the "hundreds, sometimes thousands" of Muslims 
fleeing Greek-, Serb-, or Bulgarian-held land on a daily basis, ensured that the 
wounds of the war remained unsutured.!? As early as 1913, a children's geography 
textbook included a passage detailing the extent to which “innocent Muslim and 
Turkish blood was shed” during the Balkan Wars. The author of the text charged 
students to remember that “it is our children’s and grandchildrens national duty to 
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right this wrong and to prepare for taking revenge for the pure and innocent blood 
that flowed like waterfalls."!! 

Archduke Franz Ferdinand’s death in Sarajevo is an event barely referenced in 
the memoirs published by key Ottoman decision-makers from that summer. Talat, 
according to the American ambassador, “made no mention of the event” during 
diplomatic discussions a day or two later.!? Ferdinand’s assassination, after all, had 
little immediate effect upon the empire. Yet in the four weeks that followed the 
Habsburg prince’s killing, the heat generated in diplomatic circles in Istanbul and 
other capitals of Europe prompted CUP leaders to recognize that a profound crisis 
was upon them. Austria’s declaration of war with Serbia on July 28, which resulted 
in the impending mobilization of Russia, Germany, and other major powers, left 
few in doubt that a global conflict was drawing near. What most troubled the 
presiding Unionist government was whether a pan-European struggle required 
Ottoman participation. The empire’s strategic location among the world’s various 
major powers certainly suggested that Istanbul would have to engage one or more 
of the combatants militarily. Ottoman control over the straits between the Black 
Sea and the Aegean, or the country’s proximity to the Suez Canal, forced military 
planners to consider that Russia, Britain, France, or Germany would force Istanbul 
to take a stand one way or another. As states began to mobilize in the last week of 
July, several key Young Turks had already concluded that it was simply a matter of 
who among Europe’s powers could be trusted as an ally in the event of war. 

By mid-summer 1914, Istanbul remained isolated from the Bismarckian system 
of alliances that crisscrossed Europe. Unionists in the capital had long understood 
the dangerous repercussions that the country’s diplomatic isolation had upon its 
future. Even before the tensions of the July Crisis mounted, members of the CUP 
government had individually sought to negotiate security partnerships or guaran- 
tees from each of the continent’s rival powers. Even though London had rejected a 
formal agreement, the British naval mission to the empire, as well as the pending 
sale of battleships to the Ottoman navy, did suggest that Istanbul could at least 
remain at peace with Great Britain. As late as July, Cemal Pasha had personally 
sought to establish a military alliance with France (although talks between the two 
countries stalled over the particulars of Paris’ security guarantees). Surprisingly, 
Russia’s long-standing antagonism toward the Ottoman Empire did not prevent 
Talat from seeking an audience with Tsar Nicholas II and other prominent states- 
men on matters of mutual security interests before the war. However, as generals in 
St. Petersburg issued orders for the empire to mobilize in the last days of July, there 
was no sign that Ottomans and Russians would immediately come to an under- 
standing on the conflict at hand. 

Istanbul’s pact with Germany was not exclusively the product of either expedi- 
ence or default. Dating back to the reign of Abdülhamid II, Berlin had sought to 
cultivate an ally, or perhaps a client, in the Ottoman Empire. Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
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and a great many other lesser political figures, invested much in demonstrating 
Germany’s seemingly sincere interest in Ottoman, and particularly Muslim, affairs. 
Through such endeavors as aiding in the construction of a railroad stretching from 
the capital to Baghdad, as well as advice and assistance given by members of its 
military, Germany had attained a competitive advantage in influencing Ottoman 
policy. With the threat of a large-scale war looming, members of the German staff 
hoped to acquire Istanbul’s assistance as a means of threatening two of the Entente’s 
most vital waterways: the Suez and the Turkish Straits. Despite concrete misgivings 
regarding the state of the Ottoman military, some within German circles, includ- 
ing the Kaiser, conceived of Istanbul’s friendship in global terms. If the sultan gave 
his blessing to a jihad, or holy war, against Britain, France, and Russia, Ottoman 
support for the Central Powers could additionally inspire insurrection among 
Muslims living in India, North Africa, and Central Asia. The notion that the 
British and Russian empires could succumb to revolts from within proved so 
attractive that Ottoman and German planners had already begun to prepare clan- 
destine agents for deployment in Dagestan, Iran, and Baluchistan weeks before the 
first shots in the war fired in August 1914. Wilhelm II personally approved the 
plan, acknowledging that if Germany was fated “to be bled to death, at least 
England shall lose India." !? 

Leading Unionists did not greet the offer of a secret alliance with Germany as a 
consolation prize. To the contrary, Berlins outstretched hand provided Istanbul a 
much-needed lifeline in a time of uncertainty. Each of the government's principal 
members, particularly Talat, Enver, Cemal, and Said Halim, agreed that a defen- 
sive agreement with a strong state such as Germany would give aggressors pause 
before attacking the empire. The signing of the accord, however, opened a new set 
of debates for the government. With their relationship consummated on August 1, 
Berlin soon pressed the Ottomans to enter the conflict direcdy. Some, such as Said 
Halim and Cavid, desired to stay out of the war altogether and interpreted the 
agreement as a strictly passive alliance. Enver, one of the architects of the agree- 
ment, hoped the pact would serve as a negotiating tool in talks with Russia. For a 
brief time, St. Petersburg did show a willingness to reach a similar understanding 
with the Ottomans. Yet by the time discussions with the Russian ambassador 
arrived at an impasse in mid-August, Istanbul’s options had narrowed considerably. 
Soon after the existence of the Ottoman-German alliance was revealed in the 
press, Great Britain cut military ties with Istanbul and appropriated two newly 
completed battleships purchased earlier by the Ottoman government. London's 
seizure of the Sultan Osman and the Residiye, as the Ottoman navy had preliminary 
dubbed the dreadnaughts, left little doubt as to the state of British-Ottoman rela- 
tions. Days later, two German cruisers, the Goeben and the Breslau, passed the 
Dardanelles Straits under Ottoman protection. With Germany's approval, the two 
ships, which had been pursued by a combined British and French flotilla, were 
then formally transferred to the empire's custody. 
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As weeks passed after the empires acquisition of these two ships, Ottoman forces 
still remained uncommitted to entering the conflict. Between August and September, 
Germany repeatedly issued appeals to their new allies to declare war and engage 
their common enemies. Berlin’s calls for Istanbul to end its armed neutrality grew 
especially loud as French defenders halted Germany’s initial offensive along the 
Marne River during the second week of September. Germany’s failure to strike a 
killing blow along the Western Front, as well as the unstable political situation in 
the Balkans following Austria’s invasion of Serbia, prevented some Unionist ofh- 
cials, such as Said Halim, from offering any definitive commitment. Yet when it was 
announced that Istanbul would no longer receive further financial or military aid 
from Germany after September 10, Enver and other supporters of armed interven- 
tion escalated pressure on their wavering colleagues. With new assurances that their 
Balkan neighbor, Bulgaria, would respect Ottoman sovereignty, Unionist hawks 
prepared the Turkish navys two newest ships, renamed the Yavuz Selim and the 
Midilli, to enter the Black Sea in order to menace Russian ships and coastal batter- 
ies. With the softening of the government's position in early October, Berlin sanc- 
tioned the transfer of a massive loan, paid in gold, to be delivered to Istanbul by 
train. After a final series of internal meetings led by Talat and Enver in the middle 
of October, the Ottoman government stood ready to go to war. 

Hostilities between the Ottoman Empire and the Entente commenced on 
October 29, following the bombardment of the Russian port of Sebastopol by the 
Yavuz Selim. In abandoning peace, the Unionist government put into action a 
series of steps to achieve a select number of abiding political and geostrategic goals. 
First among these goals, as stated by Said Halim to the German ambassador in 
August 1914, was the complete abrogation of the hated capitulations. Territorially, 
Istanbul demanded German support for the return of Caucasian lands Russia 
seized in 1878 (which Ottoman negotiators termed “a small border change”) that 
also allowed for Ottoman contact for “Russian Muslims there”.14 The CUP also 
had ambitions to use the war to regain islands and provinces lost in the Balkan 
Wars, although the extent of these territorial demands remained undefined pend- 
ing the war's outcome. To achieve these plans, the Ottoman general staff stood 
disposed to boldly send troops to aid the Central Powers in the Balkans as well as 
meet Russian and British forces threatening to invade from the Caucasus and 
Egypt. In later explaining his support for the governments decision, Talat asserted 
that everyone, “the sultan, the heir to the throne, members of the national assem- 
bly, officers, the people and officials,” believed that the war would save the state. 
“No one,” he argued, “expressed remorse because of entering the war.” But no one, 
he also admitted, imagined the war would last four years." 

Contemporary events and correspondence, as well as the memoirs of other key 
participants, greatly undermine the Interior Minister’s belated defense of his gov- 
ernments actions. German negotiators, including Berlin’s ambassador, did betray 
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some doubts regarding the Ottoman Empire’s ability to contribute meaningfully 
to the war. Once CUP leaders signaled their willingness to finally end their neu- 
trality, four Ottoman cabinet ministers resigned in early October in protest. 
Among those to renounce ties to the government was Cavid, who was adamant 
that the war would bankrupt the overburdened empire. Said Halim also possessed 
grave reservations about the war, even though he supposedly concluded that 
resigning was “incompatible with patriotism.”!“ Yet in staying on as grand vizier, 
Said Halim became an even more marginal voice in the government. Even before 
the July Crisis, negotiations with Germany increasingly empowered Talat and 
Enver as paramount decision-makers within the Ottoman government. While 
Said Halim may have served both as head of government as well as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs throughout 1914, he clearly governed “in the shadows” of Enver, 
Talat, and Cemal. Still, observers understood that his tenure as grand vizier, while 
at times ceremonial, did serve “to some extent as a bridge” to previously more 
refined and regal periods in Ottoman politics.” 

All those who bore witness to politics in Istanbul at the outbreak of war agreed 
that a ruling triumvirate of Enver, Talat, and Cemal dictated policy within Said 
Halim’s cabinet. Yet how the three men interacted with each other, let alone how 
strategies and principles were formulated or debated, remained ever a mystery 
among the diplomats and attendants who surrounded the partys main players. 
Some portrayed the wartime government as effectively a duopoly, with Enver and 
Talat managing military and domestic affairs respectively. From this perspective, 
Cemal was something of a malcontent spoiler, shifting his weight or acting inde- 
pendently when events suited him. Such contemporary impressions leave out the 
many other personalities who vied for attention or sought influence within the 
party’s Central Committee, the bureaucracy, the military, or among provincial 
administrators. As the war progressed, remaining foreign representatives, including 
Henry Morgenthau of the United States, continued to guess as to how politics was 
made in Istanbul. To Morgenthau, government in the capital resembled a cross 
between the “boss system” back at home and a mythical hydra. There were other 
powerful figures beyond Enver, Talat, and Cemal who shaped opinions and exe- 
cuted policy; one could say the ruling clique also included Halil Menteşe, the new 
Foreign Minister, Hacı Adil, CUP president of the national assembly, and 
Bahaeddin Sakir, the old Unionist general secretary. “The real power,” the American 
ambassador suggested, “is exercised by the entire forty or a majority” of Central 
Committee members. Under this system, the committee prevented the most pow- 
erful members holding absolute sway in any issue.!? 

Regardless of the governments actual mechanics, it was clear to many familiar 
with Istanbul’s politics that the governments polycentric character lent itself to 
confusion, incoherence, and even internal conflict. German observers understood 
that the delay in CUP’s decision to declare war was at least partly due to the shift- 
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ing tides of opinion within Unionist circles. As the fighting commenced, the strug- 
gle to formulate and initiate sound and coherent military strategies and domestic 
policies grew more complex with the arrival of scores of German officers and staff- 
ers in the empire. At both the front as well as within the imperial general staff in 
Istanbul, Ottoman commanders and foot soldiers fought alongside or served as 
subordinates to over five thousand German officers and men.!? Animosity flared 
on more than one occasion as the Central Power appropriated or marginalized 
Ottoman war aims and lines of approach. 

Once the Yavuz Selim and the Midilli opened fire on Russian positions along the 
Black Sea, the imperial government betrayed no hesitation and presented nothing 
less than a unified front. Entering the war alongside representatives of Europe's 
most powerful army constituted a tremendous coup for a country that had found 
itself frozen outside the major system of alliances preceding the July Crisis. 
Moreover, war sparked immediate hopes in Istanbul that the empire’s despondent 
mood and outlook could be righted. As columns of troops marched off to camp or 
boarded trains to the front, many began to believe that the nation’s honor, as well 
as perhaps some of its former territory, would be shortly restored. The call to arms, 
many contended, would remake the nation like no other instrument or event ever 
witnessed in the empires long history. 


A NEW NATION FORGED IN WAR: MOBILIZATION 
AND NATIONAL POLITICS 


A cursory look at the empire’s balance sheets in the fall of 1914 would have inspired 
very few to assert that the Ottoman state could withstand, let alone overcome, the 
most basic challenges of modern global warfare. As the poorest, least developed, 
and least prepared of all the combatants, all available indicators suggested that the 
empires economy faced serious challenges sustaining the flow of food, weaponry, 
fuel, and other supplies to the front. Most of the guns and ammunition to be used 
during the conflict, for example, were imported from abroad. The empire’s skeletal 
arms industry, as well as the absolute need to import a great many more goods, 
underscored the general weaknesses of the empires industrial base. One internal 
survey from 1915 went as far as to suggest that a paltry 14,000 people were 
employed in factories throughout western Anatolia (a number that included the 
capital and its environs).29 Germany produced more than three hundred times the 
amount of coal than the Ottoman Empire (whose overall capacity even lagged 
behind Italy’s relatively limited fuel sector). It was with respect to transport that 
many saw particularly grave failings. Despite the country’s considerable size, 
workers had laid just over 4,000 miles of railroad lines.?! Most of the imperial rail 
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system comprised a single, partially completed track linking Istanbul to Mecca. 
For much of the war, military suppliers relied more heavily upon pack animals, 
including camels, to carry materiel across the country’s still underdeveloped and 
beleaguered system of roads. The state of the treasury at the inauguration of hostil- 
ities, as Cavid warned his colleagues in the CUP, did not allow for much capital 
improvement or investment in the empire’s arrested infrastructure and economy. 
Imperial ministries, including the military, were already running up a budgetary 
deficit totaling 10 percent of the nation’s income in the year before the war began.?? 
It was only with the assistance of foreign loans worth tens of millions of lira that 
the country was able to meet its expenses. 

Internal apprehensions over finances or materiel did not encumber the capital’s 
first call to arms. A general decree to mobilize was announced one day after the 
signing of the pact with Germany. Steps taken in the wake of the military’s failure 
during the Balkan Wars provided the essential framework for how the country’s 
armed forces would be assembled. Passage of a law outlining new parameters for 
conscription had already been passed in May 1914 and the empire’s reserve corps 
had been dramatically overhauled. These changes to the military helped to marshal 
a prewar standing army of over 150,000 men under arms (a number which did not 
include gendarmes and other security personnel).?? Even though no enemy would 
be declared until November, the government's appeal to men of fighting age 
was pursued in stringent terms. The August 2nd law that promulgated a general 
state of mobilization explicitly stated all men between the ages 20 and 45 were to 
report for service. No group, including historically exempt populations such as 
non-Muslims, nomads, and residents of the capital, received preemptive dispensa- 
tions. By wars end, government registers would count a grand total of 2,850,000 
men serving in arms over the course of the four years of fighting.”4 

Preparations for war with the Entente required more than the drafting of able 
hands. Like many governments before it, the CUP administration used its authority 
to requisition or seize from the population what it needed for future campaigns. 
Beasts of burden from throughout the empire were pressed into service, often with- 
out consent or compensation. With money, and sometimes even food, in short 
supply, provincial governors did what they could to feed troops and compensate 
officers who went without pay for weeks at a time. As early as October 1914, the 
American consul general in Baghdad reported home that food and clothing had 
already been officially commandeered from local bazaars “without any pretense of 
payment.” New taxes were even levied in the far-off Iraqi city, leading townsfolk to 
do “everything possible to prevent paying additional impositions.”5 
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Leading Unionists understood that harnessing the nation’s martial energies and 
wealth was an enterprise the regular arms of the state could not accomplish alone. 
Lessons from before the Balkan Wars had inspired members of the ruling party to 
see community-based organizations as integral in extracting needed provisions as 
well as instilling enthusiasm and patriotism. The Red Crescent Society, an Ottoman 
sister organization of the Red Cross, was established in 1911 in response to the 
empires continual struggle to care for wounded and displaced peoples. With the 
dawning of the Great War, the Red Crescent expanded its base of operations and 
enrolled the support of both men and women (with over 1,400 women serving the 
society as active or auxiliary members in 1914 alone).29 The CUP particularly 
valued and promoted the activities of youth organizations. One such group, the 
Strength Association, assumed a special role in spreading government propaganda 
as well as training young men in advance of enlistment. 

Beyond serving the state’s immediate political and military interests, organiza- 
tions such as the Strength Association and National Defense Society nurtured an 
ethos that celebrated war and memorialized past defeats. In speaking directly to the 
Strength Association, Enver Pasha described such organizations as important 
instruments to be used to vindicate recent humiliations meted out to the empire: 


During the disastrous, bloody [Balkan] war..., we left our Great Rumeli under the 
feet of the enemy and thousands of women and children were torn apart by enemy 
bayonets. Our golden homeland and the tombs and cemeteries of our beloved ances- 
tors were trodden under the feet of our enemies. The dark days we experienced 
one year ago were the same as those experienced by our old people, or our fathers 
thirty-five years ago. They are the same as the disasters experienced by our grandfa- 
thers before that. In order to train youths worthy of their honorable fathers... in all 
the schools and in the medreses [religious schools], the Strength Association will be 
established in which all young people will be taught physical training so that their 
stomachs, their legs and their bodies will be made hard as steel and afterwards they 
will fire rifles and cartridges provided by the state.?7 


The sentiments found in the words of the Minister of War certainly were not alto- 
gether new; memories of lost wars during the nineteenth century provided artists 
and statesmen with similar vehicles to rouse patriotism and self-sacrifice from the 
nation’s youth. What began to change with the outbreak of the war was both the 
use of organizations as a means of engaging society as well as the ever-changing 
nature of Ottoman nationalism. 

Mobilization for war electrified the intellectual climate of the capital. With the 
fall of Salonika and the relocation of the CUP’s principal thinkers, journalists, and 
artists to Istanbul, internal and public discussion of identity politics began to 
mutate and move in more militant and exclusive directions. Mehmet Ziya, the 
grand Unionist ideologue, readily integrated himself among the capital’s established 
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class of writers and polemists. He found a natural venue for his work within the 
pages of Turkish Homeland (Tiirk Yurdu), a periodical published by a growing 
clique of men with close ties to the party. Yet Turkish Homeland’s principal editors, 
Yusuf Akçura and Ahmet Ağaoğlu, reflected different social and political points of 
reference than those that informed or inspired their comrades from Macedonia. 
Both men were born in imperial Russia and had come to the Ottoman Empire in 
the reign of Abdülhamid II. Each became committed CUP allies in advance of the 
Young Turk Revolution (with Agaoglu eventually serving as a member of the 
assembly and the Central Committee). But their views on the relationship between 
culture, politics, reform, and nationalism were significantly more global in scope 
and ambition. As an Azerbaijani and a Tatar, Agaoglu and Akcura wrote intently 
upon the need for all Muslims, but particularly those who shared roots as speakers 
of Turkic languages, to unite in this time of great danger and great possibilities. 
They entreated their Ottoman hosts to think of themselves historically, politically, 
and nationally in commune with Tatars, Azeris, Kazakhs, Uzbeks, and other 
“Turks” of Central Asia and the Caucasus. War was not the only reason or catalyst 
for those nations who spanned the mythic lands of Turan to grow more unified. 
The collective national survival of Turkic Muslims everywhere demanded the 
development of new approaches toward education, language, and history. 

Turkish Homelana’s internationalist and comparative approach to the linkages 
and solutions that could be deployed to save the Ottoman Empire grew in signifi- 
cance after war was declared. On November 14, Sultan Mehmet Reşat convened a 
formal ceremony in the largely disused Topkapi Palace. In the company of his sey- 
hülislam, the empire’s chief Islamic jurist, members of the national assembly, and 
other dignitaries, the sultan read a series of statements that elaborated upon the 
need of all Muslims to take up arms in a holy war against the Entente. The call to 
jihad, which was based upon the religious opinions (or fetwas) of the şeyhülislam, 
stipulated that all believers, regardless of whether they were Ottoman citizens or 
not, were duty-bound to enlist in the armies of the Central Powers or rise up if 
residing in enemy territory. Hell and damnation, the sultan assured them, awaited 
those who did not obey. Mehmet V Resat’s declaration came as a great comfort to 
the German high command, who had long hoped to utilize the sultan’s status as 
caliph as a weapon against Britain, France, and Russia. While fearful of the conse- 
quences, British and French officials recognized the Ottoman declaration as “a 
jihad made in Germany.”28 Whether propagated at Berlins behest or not, the use 
of Islamic symbolism and rhetoric as a tool to legitimize and inspire the empire’s 
population was a tactic that had been deployed by Istanbul with great effect before. 
‘The sultans November call for jihad constituted the sixth of such calls dating back 
to the Russo-Ottoman War of 1768.?? 

Mehmet Ziya and other intellectuals with close ties to the CUP most definitely 
had an influence upon the monarch’s decision to endorse a global jihad against the 
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Entente. As an avid reader and contributor to the publications of Yusuf Akçura and 
Ahmet Ağaoğlu, Ziya similarly urged the world’s Muslims to form ranks and fight 
against Western imperialism as an indivisible whole. In a poem published before 
the war’s commencement, he called upon the “longing spirit” of Algeria, Morocco, 
India, Tunisia, Zanzibar, Java, and the Caucasus to take note of the “love of the 
Turk.” The Turk, he avowed, would “demolish mountains” in their name.?? But his 
advocacy of a Muslim world mobilized by the martial will of Ottoman soldiers did 
not mean that he and others completely shared views detailed in the pages of 
Turkish Homeland. While echoing Akcura’s romantic musings on the subject of 
Turan and Turkic unity, Ziya’s interest in bringing about a political and cultural 
renaissance among Turkish speakers remained mostly confined to the Ottoman 
Empire. Through the work he circulated in journals like Turkish Homeland, as well 
as in literary clubs like the Turkish Hearth Society, he and other prominent CUP 
ideologues continued to express hope that the state’s fate rested upon the creation 
of a new Ottoman nationalism that recognized the centrality of the Turkish lan- 
guage and the Turkish historical contributions to the empire’s culture and spirit. 
What had changed between 1911, the year in which he published “Turan,” and the 
years spanning the Great War, was the possibility that a change in national culture 
was more than hypothetical. The heat of battle carried the inherent potential of 
binding peoples together. Martial victories also spawned opportunities to change 
political borders and liberate kindred nations (although this, in Ziyas estimation, 
was clearly secondary to forging a new national consensus). 

Their disagreement over the international versus imperial significance of a 
potential Turkish renaissance did lead to personal and ideological strains between 
native activists like Mehmet Ziya and foreign-born intellectuals such as Yusuf 
Akcura. A certain degree of harmony was maintained between these two camps as 
a result of their shared sentiments with respect to Islam. Most intellectuals with 
strong CUP ties believed in the unifying power of Islam and the importance of the 
Ottoman caliphate within the Muslim world. As Ziya himself succinctly put it, 
“The whole of Islam is a state and the caliph is its sovereign."?! Yet most Unionists 
would maintain that Islam was in need of reform if it was to serve as the basis of 
any social or political contract. Articles and treatises penned in notable pro-CUP 
publications such as the Islamic Journal repeatedly called upon believers to rid their 
religion of so-called “superstitious” and “irrational” practices and ideas. There was 
a strong consensus that the Islamic faith did possess inherently progressive and 
modern qualities (particularly in terms of the religion’s emphatic appeals to reason 
or ijtihad). If Islam became more accessible (through the translation of the Quran 
from Arabic) and more amenable to contemporary modernist values (such as sec- 
ular law), Islamic reason would provide both an invaluable glue binding believers 
together and a fundamental platform upon which a revived state could be built. 
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‘The ideas debated and incubated within the intellectual circles close to the CUP, 
for the most part, barely permeated the full depths of Ottoman society. An 
immense gulf separated the capital, where approximately half the population could 
read, and the largely illiterate towns and villages of the provinces (where, typically, 
literacy rates rarely exceeded the single digits).32 Nevertheless, important precepts 
espoused in the writings of Ziya, Akçura, and others did inspire the empire's mobi- 
lization efforts. It did not take long for government supporters to develop and 
promote a wartime culture that lionized the common soldier. “Little Mehmet,” the 
Ottoman equivalent to Tommy Atkins or Johnny Yank, became an omnipresent 
character populating popular songs, plays, and poems. Posters and pictorials, such 
as those seen in official publications such as War Journal, added to the reach of 
government propaganda efforts, catering particularly to those who could not read. 
Army preachers and petty officials accomplished still more through religious ser- 
mons and speeches. “Praying for the permanent victory,” as one organization 
instructed religious leaders, was as essential a task as reading government scripts to 
children and relatives.?? 

While avoiding explicit appeals to Turks or to the Turkic world at large, most of 
the printed material that lavished praise upon fighters of the Ottoman nation was 
printed in Turkish. This insistence upon use of the empires stated lingua franca, 
which had long been a tenet of Young Turk rule, added to impressions that the war 
was not fought for the inclusive benefits of all peoples of the Ottoman Empire. 
Further evidence of the CUP's distinctive interpretation of the war's goals and 
heroes came with the government's repeated invocation of Islam. Virtually all of 
the soldiers who were celebrated for defending the nation in song and story were 
Muslim. 'These same soldiers, as supporters would have it, were also fighting on the 
behalf of Muslims residing anywhere from Morocco to Aceh. In declaring the vic- 
tory at Gallipoli the “immortal masterpiece of Muslim Anatolia,” Talat Pasha 
affirmed what some Christian Armenians and Muslim Arabs had long feared; the 
government demanded the loyalty of all its citizens but reserved its utmost admi- 
ration for a select few.3i 

Disillusionment and communal animosity did not manifest itself immediately 
or universally within the first months of the conflict. The scenes that Münim 
Mustafa witnessed upon his departure from Istanbul did reflect a genuine air of 
earnestness and elation. Naturally, government officials, through their allied asso- 
ciations and the press, did what they could to create, in the words of one scholar, 
an atmosphere of "organized spontancity.”3> But from the perspective of the crowds 
and statesmen of the capital, past hardships and the promise of bitter toil ahead 
did not dull the potential promises of victory. Independence for the state and 
honor for the nation could be seized if the country entered the war with full 
determination and faith. Cemal Pasha, even after the war was lost, was adamant 
that the nation’s early fortitude and confidence warranted his government's ultimate 
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decision to commit its forces to battle. “Those who did not witness the rejoicing 
and high spirit of the troops,” he countered, or who later suggested that Ottoman 
citizens had no desire to enter take up arms, were “either inspired by base motives 
or else by pure cowardice or shortsightedness.”3“ 


THE FIGHTING BEGINS: FROM THE CAUCASUS 
TO THE SINAI 


Ottoman and German officers assigned to the army’s general staff began to craft 
their plans well before Istanbul declared who the enemy was. Events through the 
summer and early fall gave planners several indications of where the frontlines 
would be drawn. Once peace talks between the two countries failed in mid-Au- 
gust, long-standing antagonisms between St. Petersburg and Istanbul appeared to 
make hostilities inevitable. Shared diplomatic ties with Russia through the Entente, 
as well as London's provocative confiscation of the Sultan Osman and the Reşidiye, 
also left few doubts that Ottoman armies would come to blows with Great Britain 
and France as well. 

The prospect of war with the world’s three most dominant empires compelled 
generals in Istanbul to rethink the military’s posturing and strategic objectives. 
Defensive thinking prevailed in army circles up until 1914. If the country was to 
be invaded, an attack on the capital from the west, from either Bulgaria or Greece, 
had constituted an obvious point of strategic concern. The signing of an alliance 
between Istanbul and Sofia, as well as Greece's policy of neutrality through the first 
three years of war, offered commanders of the nation’s main armies greater freedom 
in deploying troops beyond the confines of Thrace and the Sea of Marmara. By 
November, reinforcements poured into the camps of the Ottoman Third Army 
stationed in the Caucasus as well as the Fourth Army’s base in Damascus. As more 
units readied themselves for combat with Russian and British troops on either side 
of the Egyptian and Caucasian border, the men of the general staff did not call for 
a static defense of the empire’s borders. Orders issued to Ottoman generals in the 
field instead called upon them to advance and attack. 

Several strategic and political factors inspired the Ottoman high command to 
take the offensive as hostilities commenced. Conditions in 1914, as opposed to any 
time before, were far more conducive to decisive action. Ottoman staff officers 
adhered to the global consensus that quick offensive strikes were, in the words of 
famed Prussian general, Helmuth von Moltke, “the only way of ensuring victory.”7 
Attacking the enemy demonstrated resolve and attested to the moral weight of the 
empire’s cause. Coordinated plans to assault both British and Russian lines also 
served certain tangible strategic goals. German officers assigned to the general 
staff urged their Ottoman counterparts to march upon the Suez Canal in a bid to 
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unsettle British rule in Egypt and deny London its most vital waterway to the 
subcontinent. Any success achieved along the empire’s border with Egypt would 
also draw British attention away from the Western Front and thus aid Germany's 
flagging push there. 

Planners also hoped to use the momentum of the opening offensive as a means 
to construct a new political arrangement along the empires eastern frontier. If a 
stunning blow could be landed against Russian forces, Ottoman troops would 
then be free to lend support to a myriad of Caucasian peoples who sought inde- 
pendence from St. Petersburg. Leading military leaders like Enver Pasha, as well as 
Yusuf Akcura and other allied Muslim émigré intellectuals, counted on an Ottoman 
victory as a means to turn Muslim-dominated areas into sovereign Muslim states. 
In planning for the construction of a federation of new countries (an arrangement 
that, in Akcuras opinion, would reflect the "considerably diverse character” of the 
regions population), planners in Istanbul hoped to enlist newly liberated Chechens, 
Dagestanis, Circassians, and other Muslim Caucasian peoples in the empire’s 
defense.?* In the long run, the creation of a new series of states and allies in the 
Caucasus would insulate the Ottoman frontier from future direct incursions from 
Russia. 

Istanbul’s desire to drive St. Petersburg from the Caucasus spurred the empire's 
very first moves of the war. Even before the announcement of a jihad against the 
Entente, men were recruited and plans were set in motion for an aggressive cam- 
paign of subversion and espionage in the Western colonial world. The empires 
near periphery alone offered a rich variety of lands in which Ottoman agents could 
stir upheaval and insurgency; in addition to the Russian Caucasus (with its many 
Muslim ethnicities), British-occupied Egypt and Iran, as well as the French territo- 
ries of Tunisia and Algeria, looked equally appealing as potential targets for subver- 
sion. Even before Ferdinand’s assassination in June 1914, both German and 
Ottoman generals actively contemplated deploying spies and provocateurs in a 
manner similar to the 1913 campaign in western Thrace. The specter of war with 
Russian and Britain appears to have escalated such plans. 

At the center of this global push were men Enver Pasha had cultivated and come 
to trust since his early days in command in Libya. Since the waning days of their 
failed attempt at establishing a Muslim republic in western Thrace, the men who 
had formed the Special Organization remained close to the Minister of War (par- 
ticularly Eşref Kuşçubaşı and Süleyman Askeri, two longtime CUP activists). With 
the generous financial backing of Envers ministry, the ranks of the Special 
Organization eventually swelled to over 30,000.35? In imagining himself “just like 
Sultan Yavuz Selim,” the sixteenth-century Ottoman conqueror of the Arab world, 
Enver gathered other personally loyal subordinates who had distinguished them- 
selves as guerrilla fighters in Libya or the Balkans.4° Many of these junior officers 
were also men with strong ties to bandit gangs and private militias. Some of these 
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early cadres had already seen action by fomenting anti-Christian violence in west- 
ern Anatolia in the months before the war. The need to find men of grit and deter- 
mination, “who could live with guns in their hands,” as one Special Organization 
member put it, was such an imperative that operatives received permission to 
recruit inmates from local prisons.*! Allowing such men to enter the ranks of the 
organization was indicative of the bloody work ultimately required of many 
recruits. 

The initial thrust in the Special Organization’s secret war began in early 
September 1914. In collaboration with German diplomats and officers, Enver 
approved the departure of a small party of Ottoman agents bound for Iran and 
Central Asia. The clandestine nature of the men’s activities did not prevent gossip 
from circulating in the capital and provincial cities. Even the American consul in 
Baghdad was well aware that attempts were being “made to excite the Mohamatans 
[Muslims] in south-western Persia to a ‘holy war” as early as October 1914.42 
While details of this mission and others remain relatively scant, the inability to act 
surreptitiously was one of many problems the Special Organization would encoun- 
ter as its operations began. In Iran and elsewhere, disagreements between German 
and Ottoman officers at times led to open conflict within the organization’s ranks. 
While some agents did manage to provoke localized disturbances in British India, 
the Special Organization generally failed to ignite Muslim passions across the 
French, Russian, and British empires. “Far reaching but ill-defined plans” to inspire 
popular revolt in Egypt, Libya, Morocco, and Albania, met with very little sup- 
port.“ Eşref Kuşcubaşı, who directed the Special Organization's efforts to raise 
rebellion in Egypt, later admitted that Enver had overestimated the effect calls for 
jihad would have upon Muslims living under British rule. Besides lacking logistical 
and practical direction, the organization, in his estimation, categorically misinter- 
preted “Egyptian antipathy toward British rule” as an implied “affection for the 
Ottoman Empire.”“4 

The Special Organization’s failures as a clandestine force abroad did not deter 
Enver from using it as a recruitment tool for more direct actions along the empires 
more immediate fronts. Bahaeddin Sakir, after joining the group, took charge of 
paramilitaries in the field and was among the commanders to inaugurate the 
Ottoman offensive operations against Russian lines in December 1914. Sakir’s 
forces, which largely comprised émigrés and refugees from the Caucasus, were 
among an advanced contingent of troops meant to pave the way for a massive 
assault by the bulk of the Ottoman Third Army. Enver Pasha left the capital shortly 
before operations began in order to command the offensive in person. The minis- 
ter’s battle plan called for a rapid flanking maneuver to the north and east of 
Erzurum. With one corps holding the front, the bulk of Enver's forces would then 
sweep down and around the Russian vanguard, thus crushing it in an Ottoman 
vice. Once he had learned of the War Minister’s intentions, Liman von Sanders 
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grew immediately hesitant. A careful study of the region’s geography led the 
German general to fear that the mountainous terrain and narrow roads would 
greatly hinder the army’s ability to maneuver with speed or success. The prospect 
of inclement weather posed an even graver hazard to the Ottoman advance. With 
December upon them, it was a foregone conclusion that heavy snow and bitter 
cold would have already blanketed the lower Caucasian ranges. Fevzi Cakmak, a 
corps commander stationed closer to the capital, expressed similar reservations, 
stating that he too could not be sure of “the battle’s results given our prepara- 
tions.”4> Enver and his immediate lieutenants dismissed all such caution out of 
hand. The Germans had won a similar battle against the Russians at Tannenberg in 
August. Upon their last meeting, Enver told von Sanders he already “contemplated 
marching through Afghanistan to India,” an assertion the German general would 
wryly describe as “a phantastic, but noteworthy" idea.* 

In the early hours of December 22, three corps of Ottoman troops moved for- 
ward against Russian lines of defense lying fifty kilometers to the east of Erzurum. 
The first seven days of the advance proceeded relatively smoothly as two columns 
of troops, comprising men from the Third Army’s 10th and 9th Corps, pressed 
down and around the Russian right flank. Yet as Ottoman troops approached the 
mountain village of Sarıkamış in the last days of December, the offensive slowed as 
Russian forces held on and gathered reinforcements. Stiff Russian resistance ulti- 
mately allowed the region’s harsh climate to inflict the greatest number of casual- 
ties among Ottoman forces. “A blizzard that has continued for the last three days, 
with stormy and violently blowing winds...has weakened forces and frozen a great 
many men to death,” one officer reported to the commander of the 10th Corps. “If 
the weather continues like this, with these freezing conditions, units will be com- 
pletely dissolved.”47 With snowfalls over a meter high in some areas, and with 
temperatures dropping to -40C, Russian troops regained the initiative in the first 
week of January. In time they executed their own envelopment of the extreme 
Ottoman left. By January 7, the Third Army had withdrawn and ceded most of 
their gains. As units drew back toward Erzurum, a significant portion of the 10th 
and 9th Corps, already decimated by frostbite and exposure, surrendered to the 
Russians. Enver Pasha, rather than witness the lasting consequences of this reversal, 
returned to Istanbul, leaving what was left of his shattered army to contemplate an 
undoubted counterattack. While, thankfully, no immediate assault was forthcom- 
ing, the Third Army was forced instead to confront a devastating outbreak of 
typhus, dysentery, and spotted fever. Erzurum’s basic medical facilities were so 
overwhelmed that patients who had died of disease were ultimately piled up in 
tents "like heaps of wood." 4? 

The full extent of the defeat the Russians inflicted upon the Third Army at the 
Battle of Sarıkamış is difficult to divine. Of the 120,000 men who started the campaign 
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in late December 1914, it is estimated that between 50 and 90 percent of the Third 
Army forces were either killed, wounded, captured, or died of disease or cold.*? 
Regardless of the actual tally, Ottoman generals understood the losses in devastat- 
ing terms. Upon his departure, Enver had lauded the presumed gains his troops 
had made, stating ironically that the land they had seized “they would never give 
up.” Yet upon his return to the capital, the pasha appeared to have begun to under- 
stand the gravity of his missteps. While passing through Istanbul, Mustafa Kemal, 
Enver’s old CUP comrade from Macedonia, found him in his offices looking pale 
and fragile. When he asked his senior commander how the fighting was progress- 
ing, Enver could muster only a weak reply. “It’s very good,” he said. Mustafa 
Kemal, knowing otherwise, later claimed he “did not wish to disturb” him any 
further with questions.?? 

The long-anticipated assault on Egypt commenced in the midst of the growing 
crisis along the empires Caucasian frontier. For much of the winter, Cemal Pasha 
had gathered greater numbers under the command of his Fourth Army, based in 
Damascus. As on the eastern Anatolian front, the one-time Minister of the Navy 
assigned elements of the Special Organization to act as shock troops to prepare the 
way for batde. Volunteers marshaled by the organization included similar numbers 
of refugees (including two thousand displaced men from Ottoman Libya) as well 
as Bedouin nomads who, it was hoped, would help fan insurrection once the canal 
had been breached.?! Yet, as Cemal later admitted, the sheer act of moving his 
forces across the Sinai proved as daunting as the battle itself. Thousands of camels 
had to be mustered to portage water and food across the length of the desert (to 
the pasha’s surprise, it required months to even find enough animals from the out- 
back of Syria and Arabia). Men received bare rations of biscuits, olives, and enough 
water to carry in anticipation of their journey. The blistering heat did not dampen 
the elevated spirits of the men of the Ottoman 8th Corps as they departed 
Beersheba in mid-January 1915. Many of the marches conducted during the two- 
week advance were undertaken at night. Across the great waste of the Sinai, often 
under “the pale gleam of the waxing moon,” Cemal recalled hearing the song “The 
Red Flag Flies Over Cairo." The song, which the men sang as they marched, elic- 
ited feelings of both melancholy and great hope for the fighting ahead.?? 

Barking watchdogs patrolling the canal were among the noises to signal the 
predawn attack of February 2. Unlike Envers sweeping pincer strike against 
Russian positions outside of Sarıkamış, Cemal’s plan called for a relatively modest 
advance comprising battalions of infantrymen and engineers. The men leading the 
vanguard carried pontoons to ferry their comrades across the narrow body of water. 
The Ottoman advance caught British defenses along the Suez largely by surprise. 
Yet units garrisoned along the canal did not require long to marshal a response. 
With fierce machine-gun fire initially holding some of the forward units at bay, 
heavy artillery, gunboats, and aircraft gradually entered the fray. The intensity of 
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the shelling was so extreme that Miinim Mustafa remembered those first hours “as 
bright as day with all of the ordinance” fired at them. After daybreak, Mustafa and 
his fellow soldiers knew that they had been beaten, as significant numbers of their 
comrades had been injured and captured.*? A brief bridgehead was achieved out- 
side the canal’s principal town of Ismailia, but this achievement proved ephemeral. 
Panic ensued at other points along the canal as retreating and surrendering troops 
abandoned their boats and ladders. In the face of such determined resistance, 
Cemal did not press for a second attack later that afternoon. 

‘The losses of the Suez campaign were a fraction of Enver earlier offensive, with 
a total of 1,300 soldiers killed, captured, and wounded.* Yet, considering the 
effort and resources expended to march across the Sinai, the failure to rupture 
British defenses constituted both a waste of energies and expectations. Continued 
bombing by British aircraft, as well as shortages of water, added to the humiliation 
and pain experienced by retreating Ottoman troops. The men, one German jour- 
nalist observed, were “dead tired, becoming almost apathetic. Only one thought 
inspires us: forward, because Istanbul is still thousands of kilometers away.” 
Cemal, reflecting upon the campaign years later, asserted that he had “contem- 
plated this attack solely as a demonstration” of Ottoman tenacity and to tie down 
British forces.?6 Even if one discounts his earlier desires to stir rebellion in Egypt, 
the pasha’s achievements were fleeting at best. British troops may not have pursued 
his men across the Sinai, but his awkward withdrawal ceded momentum perma- 
nently to the enemy. Together with the disaster at Sarıkamış, the Sinai campaign 
had expended invaluable resources and squandered the morale of his men. 
Moreover, it was abundantly clear that the war was no closer to ending than when 
it began in November. Expectations of the war received a further jolt as news of the 
first Entente offensive against the Dardanelles seeped into the capital. The conflict, 
as the year progressed, took on a familiar character of crisis and foreboding for 
Ottoman citizens and officials alike. 


GALLIPOLI: THE GREAT VICTORY 


Late in February 1915, İzzettin Çalışlar, a division commander stationed at Edirne, 
took to his diary to meditate on the state of the war. After eight months of fighting, 
he concluded that “the general situation” was “on our side and the side of our 
allies.” The East Prussian Army had scored another decisive blow against the 
Russians on the shores of the Masurian Lakes. Submarines were enveloping the 
French coast, cutting off trade and communication between Britain and the main- 
land. Above all, the Entente had bombarded defensive positions along the 
Dardanelles Straits for days on end without achieving any appreciable success. 
“The most important moment in the present war” had arrived.*” All appeared to 
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hang upon Germany’s continued successes and the fortitude of Ottoman defenders 
on the straits. 

Izzettin’s sense of the war's progression was not unfounded. Advances in the east 
had offset lingering disappointment in Germany after the failure to capture Paris. 
Conversely, the morass along the Western Front added to mounting upheaval in 
Britain and France. Leading figures in both countries, as well as elements of the 
press, called for more decisive action. Officers in Istanbul, while still reeling from 
the defeats the Ottoman military had suffered throughout the winter, understood 
these expectations and, consequently, anticipated an Entente assault by sea as the 
new year dawned. Enemy warships had regularly appeared off the coast of major 
cities such as Beirut and Izmir. More than one Unionist expressed early fears of a 
British or Russian landing, perhaps at Alexandretta on the Mediterranean or close 
to Zonguldak on the Black Sea coast. Yet for all of the insecurities bred by the 
empires lengthy coastline, military observers on both sides of the war understood 
that there were few points of attack as obvious and as critical as the Turkish Straits. 
Passing either the Bosphorus or Dardanelles by force would naturally imperil the 
Ottoman capital and devastate the country’s war effort. 

Yet seizing the Ottoman Empire’s queen piece was admittedly not as easy as 
amassing a navy strong enough to withstand the shells and mines of the empire’s 
coastal defenses. The question of who retained the right of occupying Istanbul was 
a "jealous and prickly” problem that divided Britain, France, and Russia.?* Worse 
still, to effectively command and hold any gains beyond either narrow sliver of 
water, a land force had to capture and hold the immediate interior of the Bosphorus 
or the Dardanelles. The task of landing a large army upon the rocky shores of either 
side of Anatolia, as well as supplying any beachhead by sea, entailed a series of 
logistical challenges yet to be confronted by any modern army. By January 1915, 
the British Admiralty had abandoned or ignored such doubts and committed its 
forces to an attack on the Dardanelles. 

Ottoman plans to thwart a land and sea attack had begun in earnest well before 
British ships first opened up on the strait’s defenses in February 1915. Strategists 
had long appreciated the natural defensive qualities of the irregular geography to 
the north of the Dardanelles. The slender Gallipoli Peninsula, with its stony shores, 
dry scrub brush, and jagged, interwoven ridgelines, was a “tougher nut to crack” 
than it looked on any British map.” By the first winter of the war, German and 
Ottoman engineers and laborers had steadily fortified the peninsula, as well as the 
Asian shore to the south, with trenches, barbed wire, and gun emplacements. 
Among those leading the strengthening of the Dardanelles defenses was Liman 
von Sanders, whose squabbles with Enver in advance of the Sarıkamış campaign 
led to serious fissures within the Ottoman Ministry of War. The early efforts of the 
German general and his predecessors to fortify positions around the straits did pay 
off during a barrage of attacks by the French and Royal navies in February and 
March. The ability of Ottoman cannoners to repel a particularly bold assault on 
March 18 (which cost the Entente ten capital ships) did not completely assuage 
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von Sanders’ apprehensions. There were shortages of ammunition, problems with 
command and control, and a series of obstacles confronting supply and communi- 
cations in the region. For all of the effort spent in improving the fortifications, no 
one, least of all foreign correspondents “sitting in the Pera Palace Hotel” in Istanbul, 
could appreciate the horrendous conditions faced by those putting up an organ- 
ized defense of the Dardanelles. 

The initial elements of General Ian Hamilton’s landing force approached the 
southwestern shores of the Gallipoli Peninsula on April 25. The bulk of soldiers 
who came ashore that morning represented the cream of the British colonies of 
New Zealand, Australia, Ireland, and India. Heavy shelling from ships at sea, as 
well as a feigned amphibious attack several kilometers south of Gallipoli, allowed 
leading British contingents to successfully start their advance up the peninsula 
from Cape Helles and Seddiilbahir. It was only by midmorning that Ottoman 
and German field commanders came to understand the extent of the dangers 
posed by the landings. Soldiers of the Ottoman 9th Division soon rallied and 
pushed the first landing parties back toward Seddiilbahir. Fighting at the toe of 
the peninsula lasted into early evening, with British troops even ceding several 
beaches claimed earlier in the day. At one point along the line a German officer 
watched as “those who still felt life in them hid themselves in the sea” and swam 
to the nearest boat.“! It was only through sheer courage and determination that 
British and French troops held their positions through late evening and into the 
first night. 

Fighting along Gallipoli’s western shore proved far more precarious for Ottoman 
units from the outset of April 25. At dawn, thousands of soldiers from Australia 
and New Zealand had come ashore along a narrow stretch of beach, later known 
as Anzac Cove. Unlike their unfortunate comrades to the south, the Anzac battal- 
ions pushed steadily across the peninsula by midmorning, after meeting far less 
resistance. The effort to blunt this breakthrough fell to Mustafa Kemal, who had 
fought the Bulgarians on the same peninsula only a few years before during the 
Balkan Wars. As commander of the 19th Division, Kemal rushed to the front to 
find soldiers running for their lives in advance of an approaching Australian col- 
umn. Taking personal command of one of his own regiments, he ordered his men 
to fix bayonets. What followed, as he later explained it, was “no conventional 
assault.” “I do not order you to attack,” he bellowed, “I order you to die. By the 
time of our deaths, other forces and commander can come to our place.”“? With 
that, Mustafa Kemal’s men surged forward, hurling the Australians back. By night- 
fall, Ottoman troops held the high ground outside Anzac Cove. 

‘The heavy losses both sides suffered on the first day of fighting did not prevent 
Hamiltons men from immediately resuming the offensive. After admittedly pay- 
ing a costly price “to stand on Turkish terra firma,” the men were urged, by the 
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British commander, to continue their general assault in the weeks ahead.® The 
landing of thousands of additional troops off the coast of Point Helles initially 
bolstered hopes for an attack on Ottoman lines close to the now empty village of 
Krythia. Repeated assaults and thousands of dead and wounded along this same 
line would only yield a gain of a few hundred yards by early June. The collective 
failure of British and French troops to force a breakthrough offered further encour- 
agement to Ottoman commanders, who received reinforcements of their own 
throughout the first month of fighting. Sensing that the British had been weak- 
ened to the point of defeat, von Sanders ordered a counteroffensive against the 
Anzac entrenchments along the west coast of the peninsula. Like his British adver- 
sary, few gains were made through mid-May despite the loss of 9,000 men. The 
shocking toll left by the fighting outside of Anzac Cove led both sides to agree to a 
brief truce in order to collect their dead and wounded. “This was the only instance,” 
von Sanders later claimed, “where battle action in the Dardanelles was suspended 
for a brief space of time.”“i 

The onset of summertime did bring some moderation to the tempo of fighting 
on the peninsula. As soldiers on either side burrowed deeper into Gallipoli’s rough 
landscape, war became a much more grinding and indiscriminate affair. It was in 
July that Mustafa Miinim arrived at the front. What he witnessed on the southern 
end of the peninsula was far worse than anything he had experienced during his 
march on the Suez. “In the evenings none of us slept,” he later recalled. “While 
exchanging fire with the enemy from one side, we busied ourselves on the other side 
with digging up earth in the trenches and fortifying.” Hot, humid weather added to 
the hell brought on by the shelling and machine-gun fire from the opposing lines. 
With Ottoman and Entente forces separated by a distance of 15 to 120 meters, the 
fields before him resembled an “open grave" that emitted a “horribly bad smell." 
The tight quarters and desperate stakes naturally did not allow for a great many 
displays of dignity or humanity. Aside from the truce of late May (a moment which 
allowed Anzac and Ottoman troops to trade cigarettes, coins, and other souvenirs), 
personable interactions between the opposing sides mostly came with the taking of 
prisoners. Mustafa Miinim remembered a particular pale-faced Scottish soldier who 
was seized on the battlefield. Conversing in French, he called on the man to have no 
fear. “From this minute forward you are outside the ranks of war,” he assured him, 
“and no one will do anything to you.” Münim then brought him glasses of water, 
after which the Scotsman fell asleep in his company. Ironically, the incident, as he 
later recalled, helped him to conquer his own insomnia.“ 

Intense fighting resumed at the start of August as British forces opened up a new 
front on the peninsula with the landing of thousands of troops just north of Anzac 
Cove. The taking of Suvla Bay, Hamilton trusted, would turn the Ottoman right 
and finally force them to relinquish hold of the heights that had hemmed in the 
Anzac beachhead. Like the landings of late April, British troops proved incapable 
of making great gains beyond the beach due to both confusion and dogged resistance. 
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Ottoman reinforcements from the southern tip of the peninsula helped to reinforce 
weakened positions north of Anzac Cove. Once again, the task of holding off this new 
landing came down to Mustafa Kemal, who had been awarded the German Iron 
Cross for his earlier acts of bravery at the start of the Gallipoli campaign. Fighting 
outside of Suvla Bay grew in intensity until the middle of August. Finally, on August 
21, British forces staged one last great assault all along the new front. It was “a particu- 
larly tough and valiantly bloody battle,” as Münim Mustafa recalled it, with Ottoman 
defenders holding out to the point of hand-to-hand combat.7 

An Ottoman victory that August did much to cast a final doubt upon the 
Entente’s efforts on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Yet with British commanders refusing 
to concede defeat, soldiers continued to endure horrible deprivations for another 
four months. The extreme heat of August, “which burned like nothing found in 
the deserts of Arabia,” gave way to windy and cold conditions in early fall.68 
Temperatures began to fall below zero by November. Soldiers who had earlier 
struggled with heat stroke and dehydration soon became victims of hyperthermia 
and frostbite. Winter weather allowed for disease, the war’s other great killer, to 
reap a terrible toll among the men on both sides. By the time the campaign 
ended, perhaps as many as a third of the 80,000 Ottoman soldiers killed at 
Gallipoli would die of disease, with many, many more hospitalized and left inca- 
pacitated.“? Heavy British and French casualties, worsening weather, and the sta- 
sis of the front compelled Sir Charles Monro, the expeditions new overall 
commander, to withdraw his men from their trenches in December. Monro's 
staged retreat from the peninsula took von Sander's forces completely by surprise. 
Mines and other booby traps allowed the very last British detachments to take 
leave of their Cape Helles entrenchments in the first week of January 1916. While 
the withdrawal from Gallipoli proceeded smoothly and cost relatively few lives 
among Entente forces, their departure from the straits could be construed as 
nothing other than a rout. 

State officials and the Istanbul press had followed events on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula with great interest from the start of the campaign in the spring of 1915. 
While government censors tried to shield the public from the grim realities of the 
fighting in the east and on the Egyptian border, the successes achieved on the 
Dardanelles allowed journalists, politicians, and everyday citizens an opportunity 
to demonstrate their support for the war effort. In the summer of 1915, military 
leaders invited a contingent of artists and intellectuals to visit the front. The dele- 
gation, which included steadfast CUP activists from the Turkish Hearth Society, 
took note and marveled at the performance of the empires troops as they endured 
some of the worst moments of the campaign that July. Victory had yet to be 
achieved at Gallipoli when Hamdullah Suphi, a prominent poet and CUP sup- 
porter in the capital, declared that the “blot” of the Balkan Wars had “been removed 
with the blood spilt at Gallipoli.”79 While his absolution of the empires past was 
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perhaps a bit premature, Suphi’s thirst for vindication and revenge resounded in 
the celebrations of the Entente’s retreat in the winter of 1916. News of the British 
departure from Seddiilbahir prompted mass celebrations in towns and cities across 
the empire. Churches and synagogues held services, schools staged concerts, and 
shopkeepers illuminated their windows with lights when news reached the 
capital. Similar demonstrations of joy were seen in Konya and Kirkuk, where local 
revelers paraded a party of 400 British prisoners of war through the street in 
commemoration."! 

Government representatives were naturally eager to render their own verdict on 
the victory that January. Enver Pasha, in a speech before the national assembly, 
summarized the results of the Gallipoli campaign as an event that benefited each 
state that comprised the Central Powers. The Entente’s losses on the Dardanelles 
had deprived them of soldiers that would have otherwise undermined Germany's 
piecemeal advance along the Western Front. Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, he 
added, would surely make gains against Serbia since Belgrade relied so heavily 
upon British and French support. ^We sincerely thank the English," he gloated, 
"that they gave us the opportunity to mutually help our allies."7? The CUP press 
assumed a far wider and more solemn view of the battle won. Hüseyin Cahid, in 
an editorial posted to Tanin, recognized the battle as a triumph over two global 
empires. London and Paris had thrown the full weight of their diverse subjects into 
the campaign. In defeating this immense cohort of troops from Britain, India, 
France, Australia, Senegal, Algeria, and New Zealand, Ottoman forces had demon- 
strated their superiority over soldiers who were “wild, semi-wild, civilized and not 
civilized, the colored and the white.” “A new phase in world history had begun" 
with the Ottoman achievement at Gallipoli. In attaining a more certain and secure 
position "at the gateway to Asia," the empire could now serve as an example to 
Muslims the world over. Gallipoli had banished, at long last, all the “misfortune 
and anxiety" of past eras.”? 

The euphoria and vainglory of Hüseyin Cahid's words can be forgiven to some 
degree, even in hindsight, when one considers the immediate historical circum- 
stances. Such signs of success were heartily welcomed given the setbacks of the 
previous winter. More importantly, no Ottoman army had ever managed to hold 
off, let alone put to flight, a British or French force in the modern era. Overcoming 
those past setbacks made saving the imperial capital all the more monumental. 

Yet the revelry and boasting that accompanied the campaign's happy conclusion 
helped to mask critical weaknesses and losses highlighted and inflicted during the 
course of the struggle. The battle was won in spite of gross shortages of food, 
ammunition, medicine, and other critical supplies. Bitter feuds again wracked the 
army's high command. Mustafa Kemal, one of the undoubted heroes of the cam- 
paign, clashed with von Sanders over the conduct of the effort and even submitted 
his resignation to Enver in the aftermath of the British offensive of August. Von 
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Sanders grew so disgusted with the disorganization of the Ottoman military and 
the politics of the capital that he too offered to leave his post and return to 
Germany. The Minister of War refused to accept both letters of resignation. This 
disharmony among the military’s leading personalities added further strain upon 
an army bled white by the Entente assault. The nine months’ worth of fighting had 
cost the empire over 200,000 dead and wounded men.7i With the war approach- 
ing its third anniversary, Istanbul could little afford the loss. 


A PYRRHIC STRUGGLE IN IRAQ 


Defending Mesopotamia from invasion was an undertaking that received compar- 
atively little attention from planners at the start of the war. Commanders in the 
capital naturally saw far greater need to attend to the defense of the straits and the 
empires borders with Egypt and Russia, areas where an invasion could cause 
immediate and irreparable harm to the integrity of the state. Geography and cli- 
mate, by contrast, compelled the Ottoman general staff to think about Iraq, as well 
as Arabia and Yemen, in less urgent terms. Transporting troops from Istanbul to 
Baghdad, for one, conceivably took two months, a fact that underscored the 
remote nature of this border province.” The extreme heat of the desert severely 
restricted the length and scope of any campaign initiated by an advancing force. 
Flooding along the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers also impinged upon military oper- 
ations as well as the safety of civilians (with up to eight thousand homes in Baghdad 
destroyed by rising waters in the winter of 1914 alone).”° These barriers aside, 
Ottoman planners did understand that British and Russian forces were capable of 
using İran as a likely base for incursions into the empire. In addition to Iran, which 
had been partitioned by London and St. Petersburg in 1911, the British colony of 
India loomed even larger as a potential point of departure for an Entente army. 
Istanbul's interpretations of local conditions in Mesopotamia thus set in motion 
a regional plan of action that was simultaneously desultory, sparse, and fanciful. 
Troop levels in the region remained low in the months after the government mobi- 
lization efforts began. After amassing an initial amount of over fifty thousand men 
in September 1914, the need to reinforce other fronts, particularly along the 
Russian frontier, reduced the available number of regular units to a tiny number.’” 
In undertaking a leading a role in defining Iraq's defenses, Enver drew heavily upon 
his earlier experiences as a field officer in Libya. Rather than rely upon the regular 
army, the Minister of War ultimately entrusted the theater to Süleyman Askeri of 
the Special Organization. Askeri, who had served in the gendarmerie in Basra 
before the war, was ordered to raise volunteers among rural tribes in order to aug- 
ment the skeletal regular army assigned to the area. While the use of local militias 
may have helped to pin the Italian army along the coast of Libya, some members 
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of the Ottoman high command saw the plan as foolhardy. Tactically such a plan 
would be harder to pursue against a large and active enemy incursion (as opposed 
to the more “passive” approach undertaken by the Italians). Moreover, neither 
Askeri nor any other member of the military were capable of identifying trusted 
and charismatic allies to help raise and lead local troops (“there was no Sheikh 
Sanusi in Iraq like in Benghazi,” as one officer later put it).78 By the time British 
troops first set foot upon the shores of al-Faw on the Persian Gulf in November 
1914, less than four hundred men, with only three pieces of artillery, were there to 
contest their landing.” 

After landing, an army of 13,000 British and Indian soldiers seized al-Faw, 
encountering very little resistance. One of the commanders of the initial expedi- 
tionary force, General Charles Townshend, immediately sensed the limitations of 
the Ottoman defenders and ordered his men to continue their advance into the 
Shatt al-Arab Basin. Within a week, British troops arrived outside of Basra, the 
southern provincial capital of Mesopotamia. The city’s garrison, in Townshend’s 
estimation, numbered about five thousand “untrustworthy” Arab recruits who 
“had been exiled to Iraq for disciplinary reasons nine months carlier.”89 After a 
brief sharp engagement, British troops entered Basra on November 22. Basra’s 
occupation was less than a month old when British forces routed another Ottoman 
force outside of Qurna, 80 kilometers up river. Fortunately for Ottoman forces 
further north, rising floodwaters along the Tigris slowed the British advance as 
winter dragged on into 1915. Yet the surging tide of the river also produced an 
outbreak of plague and other diseases in Baghdad. With medicines in short supply, 
the death toll among civilians in Iraq’s largest city rose to fifty people a week during 
February of the new year.?! 

As waters along the Tigris receded with the opening of spring, Townshend's 
"Poona" Division, with the support of other Indian and British units, continued its 
advance north of Basra. It was during the winter pause in the campaign that Enver 
selected Süleyman Askeri to be the overall commander of the Iraqi front. The one- 
time commander of the Special Organization, who was only a lieutenant colonel 
at the time of his appointment to Baghdad, was then ordered to take the offensive 
against British forces downriver. In mid-April 1915, Askeri moved his men to the 
outskirts of Shu'ayba, just north and east of Basra. While his force outnumbered 
British defenders by a substantial margin, most of his men comprised fresh Arab 
and Kurdish volunteers with limited military experience or proper training. The 
lack of discipline and effectiveness of attacking Ottoman ground troops proved 
pivotal after the initial assaults failed to gain ground. Once British forces regrouped 
and pressed forward, large numbers of Ottoman soldiers broke and ran, leaving 
behind large caches of weapons and other materiel. The army's dismal performance 
at Shu'ayba cost the empire close to four thousand dead, wounded, and captured 
men. Askeri, who had suffered an injury to his leg in a previous engagement, was 
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stricken with grief and dishonor as he followed his fleeing men north. Outraged at 
his troops, and devastated by the total collapse of his lines, Süleyman Askeri shot 
himself while in the company of his fellow officers. 

The suicide of the front’s principal officer accentuated the hardship and confu- 
sion defeated Ottoman troops were to face for the remainder of the spring and 
summer. Townshend’s columns continued their march upriver after the British 
victory at Shu'ayba. By the end of August, British and Indian troops had seized 
Amara and Nasiriyah and had begun to bear down on the port town of Kut, 
located roughly midway between Baghdad and Basra. Meanwhile, back in Istanbul, 
Enver and the general staff elected to adopt a more conventional strategy for hold- 
ing Mesopotamia. Rather than restore command of the front to a member of the 
Special Organization, the Ministry of War chose a veteran Ottoman field general, 
Nurettin Pasha, to assume Süleyman Askeri’s place. The increased seriousness with 
which generals in Istanbul viewed the Iraqi front was further underscored with the 
dispatch of even larger numbers of regular troops to the region. Some senior offi- 
cials in the capital viewed such a decision as a condemnation of Enver’s original 
strategy as well as the ineffectiveness of local militias. “It was a mistake,” Esref 
Kuşçubaşı later admitted, “to entrust the destiny of Iraq to an officer of low rank” 
even if he was an “experienced guerrilla fighter [geteci] and a loyal Unionist 
(Üsrihatçı|” Despite Enver’s initial favoritism, even greater blame was heaped upon 
the local fighters. Many senior military and CUP party officials became adamant 
that Baghdad’s safety, as well of the welfare of the rest of Iraq, could not be entrusted 
to individuals Eşref later libeled as “depraved and cowardly tribesmen.”8? 

With the arrival of regular reinforcements, including a great many veterans of 
the fighting at Gallipoli, Nurettin formed a new Sixth Army group in the fall of 
1915. Unfortunately, the enthusiasm and expectations that accompanied the 
deployment of these fresh troops did not aid initial Ottoman efforts to reverse the 
course of the British advance. In late September, Townshend’s advanced column 
broke through the defenses encircling Kut and again put Ottoman troops to flight. 
In a desperate effort to stem the tide, Nurettin elected to make a final, decisive 
stand just outside of Baghdad in Salman Pak. In the shadow of the ancient of ruins 
of Ctesiphon, once the capital of Persia, the Sixth Army, numbering perhaps 
18,000, met the full brunt of Townshend’s equally large force. For three straight 
days the two sides mauled one another without striking a crushing blow. When the 
standoff ended on November 25, both Nurettin and Townshend withdrew their 
men from the field with heavy losses. 

The 6,000 men lost at Salman Pak nearly crippled the Sixth Army.8 Yet simi- 
larly heavy losses, as well as an absolute lack of supplies, had even graver impact 
upon the British abilities to continue their advance. The “extreme weariness and 
exhaustion” of his men compelled Townshend to retire well south of Baghdad to 
the port of Kut.?* There, he reasoned, his army could be resupplied, rested, and 
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receive reinforcements from Basra. Choosing to winter in Kut proved to be a fatal 
mistake. The few supplies the British had at their immediate disposal lasted only a 
few months. The seasonal flooding that had begun before the start of 1916, as well 
as other delays, prevented the arrival of both food and more men, leaving 
Townshend’s declining forces sick and malnourished. The Sixth Army, which had 
cautiously pursued the British south, had completely enclosed the British camp by 
January. While Kut’s defenders were capable of beating back repeated Ottoman 
assaults staged in December and January, the siege that ensued in the first quarter 
of 1916 drained the British of any ability to break out. 

After a relief column failed on two successive attempts to drive through Ottoman 
defenses in April, Charles Townshend agreed to terms and surrendered. Now a 
prisoner, the British general was transported to Istanbul where he was personally 
welcomed by Enver Pasha as “an honoured guest of his nation.”8> While Townshend 
was allowed a substantial amount of freedom and luxury while in Ottoman cus- 
tody in Istanbul, the conditions that greeted most others who had survived the 
siege were far worse. Many died as a result of forced marches across the Syrian 
Desert to internment camps. Like many Ottoman prisoners taken by Russian or 
British forces earlier in the conflict, British internees contended with sickness, little 
food, and obligatory labor until succumbing to death or being released at the war's 
end. 

The intensity of Britain’s shame emanating from Kut's capitulation, as well as the 
taking of 13,000 prisoners, fed into the joy and exultation felt in the capital. Just 
as they had with news of the Entente’s retreat from Gallipoli, residents of Istanbul 
decked their windowsills and doorways with crimson Ottoman flags. Provincial 
towns followed suit with the convening of mass rallies, concerts, and public 
speeches. Wilhelm II heralded the victory as a “shining monument to German— 
Turkish brotherhood in arms” (despite the fact that German officers played little 
role in seeing the campaign through to the end).8° With the coming of Ramadan, 
government authorities made a show of inviting several Indian Muslim prisoners 
taken at Kut to take a tour of the “Caliph City” of Istanbul.57 While this forced 
demonstration of Muslim unity did not lead this set of captives to endorse the 
Ottoman cause, other Muslim prisoners of war, including many taken in the Iraq 
campaign, renounced their allegiance to the British crown in order to serve in the 
sultan’s armies. 


TAKING STOCK OF WAR IN 1916 


Kut, for a short time at least, inspired many to hope that the war had reached a 
turning point. April, one Ottoman general noted in his diary, had historically been 
a very good month for the empire. With the defeat of the initial landing at Gallipoli 
occurring in April 1915 and the British surrender at Kut transpiring in April 1916, 
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he prophesized that he would see the “enemy driven out and leaving our land” by 
the year’s end.88 Influential voices within Germany also cautiously sympathized 
with this view. In the spring of 1916, a seasoned parliamentary deputy, Gerhardt 
von Schulze-Gávernitz, travelled to Istanbul at Berlin's behest to evaluate the over- 
all direction of the Ottoman war effort. After speaking with “knowledgeable par- 
ties” in the capital, he too came to consider an Ottoman victory with “moderate 
optimism.” While the Entente’s failure to break out of their beachhead at Gallipoli 
may have been “a wonder,” Istanbul’s handling of the Iraqi front was, in the opin- 
ion of leading figures, “not bad.” These two victories did much to compensate for 
Enver’s “hasty” blunder in the Caucasus in the winter 1914. Even though Russian 
advances since Sarikamis heralded certain dangers, the German deputy was 
convinced that bitter weather conditions and rough terrain would beset their gains 
as much as it had plagued the Ottomans at the start of the war. As for any sugges- 
tion that Egypt could be conquered by way of the Sinai, Gerhardt von Schulze- 
Gâvernitz echoed the gloomy appraisals of his interlocutors. Cemal’s attempt to 
take Cairo by force was “a utopia.” It would only be achievable, he quipped, if the 
government had earlier built “a two lane train track from Constantinople to the 
Suez.”8° 

A second German emissary, the famed orientalist Ernst Jackh, gleaned a similar 
sense of confidence that spring among the leading figures of the CUP government. 
Talat was as convinced as ever that joining the war was the correct course of action. 
“Had we not entered into the war,” the minister told Jackh, “we would have lost 
everything. [Up to this point,] we have salvaged, at the very least, something.” 
Enver was even more certain that military affairs were better in 1916 than any 
point before. All fronts, as he had it, yielded positive news. The CUP government 
remained resolute about staying in the war even if there was a possibility of con- 
cluding a separate peace agreement with the Entente. Having “sacrificed a million 
men,” Enver stood prepared to pursue the empire’s principal aim in the war: “not 
land but our national freedom!"?? 

For all of the governments bluster, there was little denying that the Ottoman 
Empire had fought the Entente to a stalemate in the spring and summer of 1916. 
While the British surrender at Kut had stalled their offensive, the Ententes new 
commander in Mesopotamia, Stanley Maude, stood poised to resume the drive to 
Baghdad once summer had passed. Cruel weather conditions and difficult terrain 
similarly slowed the Russians in the Caucasus. But in the spring of 1916, momen- 
tum appeared to be building in St. Petersburg favor. In April, the port of Trabzon 
fell to a mass Russian assault, capping off an offensive that also resulted in the 
capture of Erzurum. 

Other members of the Central Powers met similar mixed results early that year. 
On the Western Front, German armies encountered a brutal impasse with the 
failure of the Verdun offensive. Berlins main fleet similarly fell short in breaking 
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British control over the North Sea despite having severely bloodied the Royal Navy 
at the Battle of Jutland in late May. The best news came from the east, where 
German armies continued to gain ground against the Tsar’s legions (although this 
advantage also waned, beginning in June, after the Russians inflicted heavy losses 
against Austro-Hungarian positions bisecting the Ukraine). 

The deadlock of 1916 was also a bitter pill for members of the Entente. From 
the vantage point of many surprised British, French, and Russian generals, victory 
over Istanbul was not shaping up to be a trivial affair. Ottoman citizen-soldiers 
proved their mettle as valiant, if not effective, fighters, despite recent defeats in war 
and extreme shortcomings in supply. Psychologically, the losses suffered at Gallipoli 
and Kut represented embarrassing demonstrations of the Entente’s military might. 
While not necessarily conceding these battles constituted “a turning point in world 
history,” as many in Istanbul saw it, British generals and statesmen did find reason 
to doubt their management and expectations of their war against the Ottomans.” 

But in taking the empire to war, the CUP hoped to do more than prove the 
abilities and prowess of the empire’s soldiers. Unionist officials repeatedly charac- 
terized their decision to join the Central Powers as a means of securing the state’s 
independence from foreign domination. No one who spoke to either Ernst Jackh 
or Gerhardt von Schulze-Gâvernitz appeared certain in 1916 whether that goal 
was within immediate reach. There was no indication of when or how the empire 
would drive Russian or British troops from its borders. Even after the victory at 
Kut, there was little to no confidence that Istanbul would be able to force members 
of the Entente to agree to the territorial or economic concessions planners had 
originally hoped to attain at the start of the conflict. 

What all parties could unanimously agree upon was that the war had cemented 
the Unionists in power. While a shroud of secrecy concealed the mechanics of 
government, their command of the country’s internal affairs was beyond any 
doubt. No official opposition party existed in Istanbul. The party’s public appara- 
tus, be it the press or popular organizations, provided a steady drumbeat of good 
news and encouragement to the nation’s citizens. The differences in opinion, as 
well as the clashing personalities, that had beset the CUP in 1914 had yet to pro- 
duce serious fissures within either the upper echelons of government or within the 
party’s rank and file. While rumors persisted that Cemal had fallen out with Talat 
and Enver, such personal divides led to no obvious signs of instability. Only three 
obvious calamities, in Ernst Jáckh's estimation, could possibly break the CUP’s 
grip on power: “an economic crisis, military defeat or political failures."?? 

With this mandate, the CUP pursued the Central Powers’ war as a means of 
addressing a number of deep-seated domestic issues. Conscripting soldiers en 
masse and fanning the nation’s desire to avenge the Balkan Wars provided vehicles 
for the party to assert its dominance over both state and society alike. The war did 
not permit talk of decentralization or liberalization of the capital’s political climate. 
To achieve the “national independence” Enver and many others so lustily sought 
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for the empire, Unionists generally agreed that both the state and nation needed to 
be honed and galvanized anew. 

Unionists who spoke to Jâckh and von Schulze-Gavernitz were more reticent in 
discussing other domestic factors that troubled them. An underlying current of 
suspicion colored how leading Young Turks approached society in the aftermath of 
Sarıkamış. For many, achieving “national independence” meant defeating enemies 
on the battlefield and behind the frontlines. Suspicions that Russia’s gains in the 
Caucasus fueled dissidents in the empire led the government to view incredibly 
large numbers of citizens as enemies-in-waiting. They too had to be fought as ear- 
nestly and mercilessly as the Entente. Rooting out traitors at home readily dove- 
tailed with the CUP’s grander ambitions to further sculpt the demographic and 
cultural content of imperial society. The Ottoman Empire, as Gerhardt von 
Schulze-Gavernitz pointed out to his superiors, had “almost attained national or 
much more religious cohesion” as a result of the departure of so many Christian 
subjects in the aftermath of the Balkan Wars.?? As the country became more 
Muslim and increasingly Turkish-speaking in nature, the CUP continued to 
exploit and emphasize these two traits as the bedrock qualities of the nation. By 
1916, the violent struggle against those who invaded the empire had begun to 
merge more fiercely with efforts toward solidifying and refining the nation. 
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Figure 5. Urfa at the turn of the century. 
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Deportation 


Urfa's reputation as a crossroads town long predated the Great War. A patchwork 
of trade routes, some hundreds of years in the making, linked Urfa’s arid, sand- 
colored landscape with points spanning the Mediterranean littoral, Anatolia, and 
Mesopotamia. Its location astride a main road linking the sea to the Iranian silk 
markets of Tabriz made the town a particularly attractive place for travelers to stop, 
rest, or do business. The rise and fall of empires, as well as many less dramatic epi- 
sodes of history, tempered the influx of people and goods through the city. Urfa fell 
on particularly hard times in the seventeenth century when waves of peasant rebels, 
known as the Celalis, devastated the region and its economy. A period of restora- 
tion helped Urfa to recover its bearings at the dawn of the modern era. When 
Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, a famed French merchant and traveler, came to the region 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, he discovered a city on the upswing. 
While taking in the sights, Jean-Baptiste marveled at the surrounding flatlands and 
the goods in the marketplace. He complemented the land’s fertility, which was 
even suitable for the cultivation of grapes for fine wine. He took great interest in 
the renowned leather goods sold in the town. As a man bound on a long and ardu- 
ous trip along the Silk Road to Asia, he delighted in Urfa’s famed cuisine, which, 
he noted, was as “good as anywhere in Turkey.” 1 

Itinerant merchants and travelers like Tavernier accented Urfa’s inherently rich 
tapestry of residents. The town boasted an impressive numbers of religious monu- 
ments and relics from antiquity, making it a focal point of pilgrimage and devo- 
tion. The faiths practiced among the city’s inhabitants reflected the full diversity of 
those who acknowledged the revelations of the Prophet Abraham, who was reput- 
edly born in a cave located close to Urfas historic core. Sunni Muslims comprised 
much of the town’s inhabitants. Yet as a group they were further subdivided into 
intermingling families and neighborhoods of Turkish, Arabic, and Kurdish speak- 
ers. All three of these languages also could be heard among resident Jews, 
Armenians, and Syriac Christians, who also spoke Armenian and Aramaic in mat- 
ters of trade, faith, and education. While Tavernier took little time to observe or 
analyze the interactions of the peoples who comprised the town, his recollection 
makes it clear that the city’s architecture was relatively inclusive. The shared legacy 
of Abraham gave equal credence to the churches and mosques that towered over 
the sun-bleached dwellings comprising Urfa’s many urban quarters. 
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Changes in trade, migration, and politics created new borders and bridges 
between Urfa's various communities as the nineteenth century began. The region's 
reputation for producing quality leather and cotton wares ensured its integration 
into the surging global market. Its biblical past brought a steady stream of 
European and American missionaries who sought to save souls and uplift lives in 
the land of Abraham. The Ottoman state, through its more centralized and inva- 
sive approach toward provincial governance, also made its mark upon Urfa’s vari- 
ous residents. As in other portions of the empire, powerful local notables were 
brought to heel, new public offices were established, and a reformed regime of law 
and order was imposed. People living in both town and countryside were affected 
by these changes. State officers worked steadily to settle the region’s migratory and 
semi-nomadic peoples, such as the Milli tribe, in the hope of governing them 
more effectively and efficiently. The composition of Urfa’s population changed as 
larger numbers of Arabic-, Turkish-, and Kurdish-speaking Muslims arrived, 
looking for work. As the Tanzimat era of reforms progressed, considerable num- 
bers of Urfas residents (especially Muslims) acquired state educations and assumed 
roles in the expanding imperial bureaucracy and army. Meanwhile, the establish- 
ment of American and European schools and business interests drew many resi- 
dent Christians into a world of ideas and trade beyond the empire. Lessons 
learned and relationships formed by Armenians, Syriacs, and foreign citizens led 
to the formations of institutions and bonds that transcended confessional and 
ethnic lines. The establishment of a hospital, run by Germans and staffed by local 
Armenians, helped to secure new mediums of interaction and respect between the 
city’s Muslims and Christians. Yet real and imagined disparities in experiences, 
allegiances, and wealth undermined communal ties as the century drew to a close. 
Urfa, by 1900, like so many areas in the empire, was a place where simply being 
a Muslim, Christian, or Jew meant one possessed starkly different political views 
and social standing. 

The tumultuous events of 1895 did much to shape popular and elite perceptions 
of the city’s communal fault lines. In August of that year, rumors of an uprising led 
by Armenian revolutionaries induced parties of local Muslims to assault businesses 
and homes in the city’s Christian quarters. When the mobs finished their work, 
thirty-four Armenians had been left dead and approximately seven hundred shops 
had been ransacked and looted. Even though Ottoman military authorities would 
assert control and restore order after the August attacks, a second, far bloodier 
wave of violence swept the city later that year. Between December 28 and 29, 
Muslim rioters killed thousands of unarmed Armenian civilians. The bulk of the 
casualties came after the burning of the city’s primary Armenian cathedral, which 
housed 3,000 residents attempting to escape the mobs.” The restoration of order 
brought no catharsis to the city’s inhabitants. While Armenians managed to rebuild 
and resume their lives during the coming years, most victims never received resti- 
tution for their losses and no one was held responsible. The bloodletting of 1895 
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did not completely put to rest lingering fears of insurrection. In 1908, in the wake 
of the Young Turk Revolution, government troops and local militiamen attacked 
the camps of the powerful Milli tribe. This led to mass looting and the destruction 
of Viranşehir, a town located 90 kilometers outside of Urfa. It also put an end to 
the influence of the Milli’s foremost leader, a Kurdish general named İbrahim 
Pasha, whose noted loyalty to Sultan Abdülhamid II made him an enemy of the 
Committee of Union and Progress (CUP). 

Unionist rule over Urfa, on the whole, was relatively violence-free before the 
outbreak of the First World War. When the revolution was announced in July 
1908, a large crowd of Muslims and Christians convened in the courtyard of the 
city’s main Armenian cathedral to see what one observer called the “play of free- 
dom.” Two separate elections were held in town, both of them resulting in the 
selection of a slate of CUP representatives. In the midst of the anti-Armenian 
violence that gripped Adana after the countercoup of 1909, Unionist officials 
worked diligently to maintain calm and soothe communal anxieties. The initiation 
of general mobilization in August 1914 also passed with no immediate indication 
of trouble. Young Christians and Muslims from the town entered military service 
side by side with few exceptions and with little resistance. Even before the Ottoman 
army fired its first shots in anger, celebrations were held in Urfa marking the abro- 
gation of the foreign capitulations and the German army' advances on Paris. 
When word arrived that local soldiers were to march to the front, officials organ- 
ized a pageant for them featuring music and revelry. Jakob Künzler, a Swiss doctor, 
attended the procession and recalled that musicians had played familiar tunes 
meant “to generate great enthusiasm among the departing troops and population.” 
Yet, on this particular occasion, the mood, in his eyes, could “not be described as 
enthusiastic.”4 

However somber these early days of the war may have been, a series of far more 
horrifying events awaited the peoples of Urfa. Beginning in June 1915, local 
authorities began imprisoning large numbers of Armenians. Some stood accused 
of sedition, while others were beaten and held arbitrarily, including one “stupid 
young man” whose only crime was to observe musicians celebrating an Ottoman 
victory at the Gallipoli front. As gendarmes rounded up suspected militants and 
noted local figures, evidence of a far more capricious campaign of terror began to 
manifest itself. Small convoys of Armenian civilians had begun to arrive in Urfa 
early that summer. The bands of deportees, which were mostly composed of 
women and children, marched into town under guard. They came from all walks 
of life and hailed from towns and villages, big and small, from the Anatolian inte- 
rior. Some of the Armenians who escaped the first convoys related tales of unspeak- 
able horror to their hosts in Urfa. Government agents had ordered them out of 
their homes and given them little time to prepare for what they were told would be 
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a period of exile. Gunmen in the employment of state officials had rounded up 
men and slaughtered them. Police, soldiers, and paramilitaries assaulted women 
and kidnapped young girls. Exposure, disease, hunger, and exhaustion claimed the 
lives of large numbers of deportees even before their arrival in Urfa. 

It was at the beginning of August that such inconceivable acts were then visited 
upon the city’s native Armenians. Under the direction of two officers assigned by 
the Special Organization, the Armenians arrested earlier that summer were dis- 
patched north toward Diyarbakir. They, along with hundreds of unarmed 
Armenian laborers, were cut down and murdered on the roads several hours out- 
side of town. Sensing the worst, men and women remaining in Urfas Armenian 
quarter had begun to hoard weapons and ammunition in preparation for one last 
stand in advance of the government’s deportation decree. Fighting between the 
city’s security personnel and Armenian resistors finally erupted on September 29, 
when police attempted to stage a search of an Armenian home. Over the next three 
weeks, residents of the Armenian quarter repeatedly thwarted attacks by Ottoman 
regulars and local Muslims. The battle came to an end by mid-October when the 
last fighters surrendered, were killed, or committed suicide. Troops and local resi- 
dents then subjected Urfa’s Armenian quarter to two days of looting and rapine. 
Those who survived the fighting were then deported with little regard to age, gen- 
der, or health. 

Jakob Kiinzler, who served as a staff member at the German hospital, bore wit- 
ness to each stage of the violence that overwhelmed the city’s Armenian popula- 
tion. In his dispatches to Germany's diplomatic mission to the empire, he spared 
little in expressing his outrage at the conduct of Urfa’s governing authorities. 
Kiinzler laid explicit blame upon the CUP for the violence that occurred. In par- 
ticular, it was the party’s role in appointing two Special Organization operatives (a 
team which included Enver's uncle Halil) that resulted in the very worst of the 
atrocities. “The fact is,” he told German officials, “that these two beys [gentlemen], 
and not the government and not the wartime courts...ruled in the Armenian 
Question."6 With that in mind, he expressed his doubts that he or any other mis- 
sionaries would be allowed to travel south to Rakka and Der Zor, areas where 
thousands of deportees had been gathered and encamped. Winter's arrival meant, 
therefore, that he “had to let the people with their good and bad sides simply per- 
ish” there in the desert.” Early in 1916, Künzler learned that the deportations of 
the previous fall did not mark the complete cleansing of Urfa’s Armenians. As of 
January, Armenian men who had converted to Islam (presumably to save them- 
selves from deportation) were arrested. Authorities also mandated that Armenian 
children housed in the city’s orphanage be “renamed” as Muslims, leading Kiinzler 
to further assume that “no Armenians would be allowed to remain in Urfa.”8 
Interestingly, many of the town's Assyrian Christians escaped the deportations and 
the violence that had resulted in the demise of Armenians in Urfa. 
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Government officials, particularly those tasked with issues of settlement and 
property, remained busy during the year that followed the storming of the 
Armenian quarter. A commission of bureaucrats arrived in town with the authority 
to collect and liquidate property left by Armenians. While looters already had 
brought a fortune in loose goods and valuables to market, the commissioners saw 
to it that homes, businesses, tools, and anything else of value was remanded to 
government custody. “Any who had money to collect from the Armenians,” debts 
or otherwise, was invited to submit petitions of restitution to government agents.? 
One group that especially benefited from the state’s seizure of property and assets 
was the growing number of refugees residing in the city. These poor migrants, 
overwhelmingly Muslims, arrived from Bitlis and Van as a result of the advancing 
Russians. Government agents saw to it that abandoned Armenian homes were 
made available to refugees in need. Yet only a portion of the property left behind 
proved habitable, since local residents had set upon many houses and begun to 
“gradually tear down the beams and stones and sell chem".!? 

As 1916 progressed, state agents issued orders of removal to still more commu- 
nities residing in the environs of Urfa. Local Kurds, as well as Kurdish deportees 
from such eastern regions as Palu and Mus, marched westward through town on 
their way to new officially appointed areas of settlement. While not subject to mass 
executions or other physical attacks, deported Kurds died of exposure after fearful 
villagers refused to take them indoors during the cold winter nights.!! Conditions 
on the outskirts of Urfa certainly grew more complicated when government offi- 
cials forcibly imported Chechen and Circassian refugees into the region from oasis 
communities east of the Jordan River. Government telegrams required local offi- 
cials to house these newcomers as well.!? Their stories of loss and hardship, like 
those of most Muslim refugees compelled to reside in or pass through Urfa, went 
unrecorded. 

By the war’s end, the violent transformation of Urfa and other Ottoman cities 
had become the subject of international attention and consternation. Newspapers 
around the world published innumerable dispatches from bystanders and survivors 
who witnessed the war’s savage impact upon Anatolia’s diverse population. The 
government’s apparent efforts to exterminate Armenian life in eastern Anatolia 
constituted the bulk of this reporting (even though deportations and violence 
occurred throughout most of what remained of the Ottoman Empire). Diplomats 
from allied, enemy, and neutral nations also sent home detailed accounts of the 
violence against Armenians and other Christians, adding to the scope and fury of 
international outrage. Official Ottoman responses to this wave of popular and 
ambassadorial rebukes were resolute. Privately and publically, CUP prelates 
defended the government’ harsh policies toward its citizens as necessary and una- 
voidable. With the empire’s survival at stake, there was nothing untoward or 
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immoral in Istanbul’s actions. Acts of rebellion and atrocities committed against 
Muslims, many claimed, warranted the deportations. The long-standing desire of 
Armenians to break away from the empire, others posited, justified whatever force 
had been used against them. 

When the question of guilt was set aside, all parties could agree that the wartime 
relocation of peoples had historical implications that exceeded the war. A great 
many factors, some generations old, others specific to the war years, framed the 
policies and perspectives that led to the destructive transformation of villages and 
towns like Urfa. Among Unionists in the capital, an increasing number of men, 
including Interior Minister Talat Pasha, subscribed to the notion that the demo- 
graphic contours of the empire had to change if the state was to live on as a sover- 
eign, viable, and integral entity. Both deeply engrained insecurities and timely 
choices by individual leaders specifically led to the mass dispossession and murder 
of Armenians, Syriacs, and other Christians. The ferocity of this purge of humanity 
was the dual product of lingering feelings of loss, inferiority, and suspicion toward 
Christians, as well as the virulence of the CUP's brand of Ottoman Muslim 
nationalism. 

Provincial Muslims were equally the beneficiaries and victims of forced reloca- 
tion. Depending upon where one came from and who dispatched them, Muslim 
refugees and migrants experienced shades of the same harsh treatment that resulted 
in the death of large numbers of Christians. CUP policies and the actions of indi- 
vidual Unionists constituted the single most important factor in mitigating the 
horrors experienced by exiled and deported Muslims. In surveying the balance of 
accounts, it is clear that these policies and actions resulted in a new social and 
economic landscape where Muslims (regardless of their suffering) held the balance 
of power. 


SETTING THE SCENE FOR DISASTER: ANATOLIA 
IN THE MODERN ERA 


To talk of Anatolia at the turn of the twentieth century was to conjure up conflict- 
ing and overlapping images of the region’s past. When approached from abroad, 
Asia Minor still often appeared as the gateway to Tartary, the lands once ruled by 
Genghis Khan and other lords of the steppe. A variety of historical linkages and 
impressions laid the groundwork for this association between “Turkey in Asia” and 
the Eurasian flatlands. The region had been invaded and settled by Turkic-speaking 
peoples from the eleventh century. The Ottoman ruling dynasty had long embraced 
its collective history as an ascendant clan that had emerged out of the wreckage of 
both the Seljuk and Mongol empires. Yet it was also through the Anatolian experi- 
ences of generations of travelers that Asia Minor came to be seen as a geographic 
and cultural extension of Central Asia. Men like Jean-Baptiste Tavernier arrived in 
Anatolia during their journeys along the Silk Road, an adventure which compelled 
visitors to link the region and its people to a wider world of locations along the 
expanse of land between Ottoman Bursa and the old Chinese capital of Xian. 
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Research conducting by nineteenth-century scholars of “Turkologie” reinforced 
the impression that time-honored cultural, architectural, linguistic, and economic 
linkages connected Anatolia with the peoples and states of Central Asia. It was 
through the works of German, French, and Austrian professors of this new field 
that academia endorsed the notion that Asia Minor was foundationally Turkic in 
spirit, culture, and race. Yet as ancient and seminal as these ties may have appeared, 
the most devoted student of Turkic cultures and languages found a gulf of differ- 
ence and indifference separating contemporary Turkish-speaking Ottomans and 
their supposed brethren further east. Armin Vámbéry, one of Turkologie’s found- 
ers, once chided an Ottoman diplomat for the “culpable carelessness” with which 
the empire sought relations with the Turkic peoples of Asia. After all, it was only 
recently that “Ottoman writers translated sundry English and French books of 
travels in Asia,” thus giving them their “first information of their nearest relatives 
in the distant Fast.”!3 

Other esteemed scholars, as well as many more casual observers, found in 
Anatolia a different set of ancient residues and legacies. Byzantium and other ves- 
tiges of the Hellenic past still appeared alive to many who visited Asia Minor in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The presence of large Greek-speaking 
Orthodox Christian communities in such desperate places as Izmir, Kayseri, and 
Trabzon provided missionaries, scholars, and curiosity seekers reason to imagine 
the land around them in a timeless manner. Upon visiting the Black Sea town of 
Trabzon in the 1840s, a British geologist went so far as to describe the locally pro- 
duced honey as possessing “the intoxicating qualities which Xenophon and Strabo 
attributed to it” during their visits to the region in late antiquity.!^ Similar words 
were uttered by those who came to Anatolia in search of what remained of the 
medieval states of Armenia. While there were fewer physical relics of the ancient 
Armenian past, missionaries from Europe and the United States took particular 
interest in the enduring traditions and practices of Armenian Christians. To live, 
work, and preach among Armenians (as well as other native Christians) repre- 
sented an opportunity to commune with peoples who possessed an even more 
intimate historical relationship with Christ than themselves. 

Ottoman administrators assigned to the region in the nineteenth century typi- 
cally did not abide by such visions of Anatolia’s distant Armenian, Greek, or Turkic 
pasts. Anadolu, in official parlance, was Ottoman in its totality. While many towns 
certainly possessed names with ancient origins, the internal boundaries portrayed 
in most modern maps of Asia Minor bore no reference to borders or states from 
antiquity. Tribes, by contrast, made a far greater impression upon how Ottomans 
perceived the regions historical and political geography. Districts and provinces in 
many parts of Anatolia bore the names of tribal confederations that once ruled 
over large plots of territory: Mentese, Karaman, Teke, Karasi, and others. One 
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region that Ottoman officials did name and associate with the peoples who lived 
there was Kurdistan. Since the sixteenth century, imperial administrators recog- 
nized that a good part of their marchlands along the Iranian border was territory 
inhabited and dominated by Kurdish-speaking communities. Yet “Kurdistan,” as 
one British traveler noted, was still “scarcely a geographical expression.” 13 As late as 
the First World War, it was an imprecise word used to describe a region where 
Kurds, as well as other peoples, lived. 

Like the Balkans, past and modern political borders and ethnic categories failed 
to capture the nuances and contradictions that defined peoples and communities 
in “Turkey-in-Asia.” It was entirely possible for Armenian Christians to speak only 
Turkish in such places as Antep and Maras. It was equally possible for Muslims 
living in the mountains outside of Rize to speak only Armenian. Greek and Turkish 
functioned simultaneously as languages of choice among Orthodox Christians and 
Sunni Muslims in Nigde and Aydin. Speaking Kurdish, meanwhile, had no bear- 
ing on whether a person belonged to a tribe, was either a Sunni or Shiite, or was a 
nomad or a peasant. Even some Assyrian Christians living in the isolated moun- 
tains of Hakkari used Kurdish for daily affairs. Isolating and quantifying the vari- 
ous communities of Ottoman Asia Minor remained daunting into the twentieth 
century. Census takers and longtime residents noted that the settlement of sectar- 
ian and linguistic groups could not be essentialized or easily delineated. As a result 
of centuries of war, trade, and migration, Urfa bore little demographic or cultural 
resemblance to the city it was when it served as the capital of the medieval state of 
Lesser Armenia. Ironically, it possessed half the number of Armenians as the prov- 
ince of Izmit, a port city just east of Istanbul.'¢ 

For those who traversed Anatolia from west to east, it was possible to see more 
tangible and discernable differences between communities beyond religion and 
language. As one traveled eastward, beyond such cosmopolitan entrepöts as 
Istanbul, Izmir, or Bursa, the landscape appeared more remote, backward, and 
harsh. “Turkish roads,” as one sarcastic traveler to the east learned from his local 
companions, “are constructed by mules.”!” Visitors, of course, could find fine 
food, wealth, and trade in cities lying between the Aegean and the Iranian border. 
But once one left the immediate vicinity of town and headed steadily east, poverty 
appeared more and more the norm for villagers and nomads. Natives of the capital 
or of prominent towns in the Balkans did not see their fellow citizens on the oppo- 
site side of the empire in socially or economically equal terms. “Anatolia,” as one 
Balkan native recalled, “did not give us a feeling of wholeness.” The Turkish dia- 
lects of Asia Minor were more rustic and less intelligible than what served as the 
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standard idiom in Salonika, Istanbul, or Manastır. For Ottomans from Rumeli, the 
lands on the other side of the straits only came to mind “when people had to be 
exiled from Istanbul” or when the state needed another ten thousand men to send 
“to their deaths in Albania or Yemen." 18 

There was no part of Anatolia that did not fall under the purview of reforms 
engendered with the reign of Mahmud II. Yet the extent to which state centraliza- 
tion efforts replaced the political culture of the ayan varied dramatically. A western 
Anatolian region like the environs of Izmir did see marked changes from the start 
of the Tanzimat. In the 1840s, state forces curbed the influence of the prominent 
Katipzade family and converted the dynasty’s grand mansion into the official 
offices of the provincial government.!? Still other prominent ayan families in west- 
ern Anatolia, the Karaosmanoglus of Manisa and the Çapanoğlus of Yozgat, sur- 
rendered to the state’s will without a fight. Nevertheless, scions of these great 
provincial houses continued to occupy noted positions of power at various levels of 
the imperial government and society. Reformers did succeed in limiting the influ- 
ence of such noted local figures through the propagation of regular law, formal 
offices, and the regular rotation of appointments. In the fourteen years spanning 
1858 and 1872, eighteen separate governors were to lead Izmirs provincial 
administration.?9 

Some provincial notables, however, had to be made to yield by force. In 1833, 
Mahmud II sent an army to the outskirts of Rize, on the Black Sea, to confront a 
private force of 12,000 troops raised by the Tuzcuoğlu family. After a year of nego- 
tiation, Istanbul secured the capture of the family’s elders, who were either exe- 
cuted or internally exiled.?! It was in areas along the southern and eastern fringes 
of the Anatolian plateau that the state’s struggle against regional notables was most 
fierce. Government troops and fighters loyal to the Kozanoglu family clashed 
repeatedly throughout the mid- to late nineteenth century, even after the clan’s 
leaders were killed or exiled from their home region north of Adana. Among the 
dogged factions to resist the empire’s surging influence in Anatolia were the allies 
of Bedirhan, the Kurdish emir or lord of the region of Cizre. From the outset of his 
reign in 1821, Bedirhan cultivated a reputation for strict government over the 
Christian and Muslim pastoralists and peasants residing in his emirate. By the 
1840s, he claimed unitary rule over a fiefdom stretching from the outskirts of 
Diyarbakir in the west to the Iranian border. Clashes with rival tribal leaders, as 
well as his brutal campaign against dissident Nestorian Christians living in the 
mountains of Hakkari, attracted both imperial anger and international notoriety. 
It would require two massive armed expeditions in 1838 and 1847 for Istanbul to 
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finally force Bedirhan from power. A second emirate briefly rose in the wake of 
Bedirhan’s fall in 1880 under the leadership of another influential Kurdish patri- 
arch, Ubeydullah of Nehri. Although he served briefly as a field commander dur- 
ing the Russo-Ottoman War of 1877-78, Ubeydullah utilized the esteem of his 
family lineage to carve out a state straddling the Ottoman/Iranian frontier. 
Istanbul’s campaign to vanquish Ubeydullah did not prevent large numbers of 
Armenians and Nestorians from joining forces with the Kurdish tribesmen sup- 
porting the emir. 

Ottoman administrators progressively understood that military force alone 
would not cow the likes of Kurdish emirs or other ayan leaders into accepting 
Istanbul’s authority. More realistically, it became increasingly clear that there were 
few officers capable of replacing or improving upon the rule of provincial notables. 
By mid-century, administrators in Istanbul began to broker reforms that integrated 
a select number of regionally influential individuals, families, and groups into the 
workings of the Tanzimat state. Expanding opportunities to serve in the bureau- 
cracy and military did provide some notables with incentive enough to regularly 
obey imperial directives. Changes to the state policy governing land usage and 
property spurred far larger numbers of local leaders to abide by the capital’s rules. 
Beginning in 1858, imperial administrators demanded that all parcels of land be 
accounted for as either privately or communally held space. With few tracks of 
land delineated or consigned under an official writ, many notable families seized 
upon the 1858 land reforms as a means to lay claim to even larger estates. Members 
of the Ottoman provincial administration saw to it that those individuals seen as 
most loyal to Istanbul’s interests, particularly leaders of sympathetic tribes, profited 
most from the reforms. 

The regularization and privatization of land in Anatolia was a bellwether for the 
rise of other actors who both complemented and challenged Istanbul’s hold over 
the region. While international commerce, such as the Silk Road trade, had long 
shaped Anatolian communities, a new set of economic variables cast an even larger 
shadow over Asia Minor in the nineteenth century. Surging foreign demand for 
key Anatolian commodities, such as wool, tea, tobacco, cotton, and opium, 
encouraged larger and larger numbers of cultivators and producers to participate 
in transnational trade. The promise of greater tax and duty revenue encouraged 
Ottoman officials to invest in the development of key ports and agrarian districts. 
The plains of Cilicia, once a domain of the feared Kozanoğlu lords, became a lead- 
ing center for cotton production under the aegis of government encouragement 
and authority. 

As the nineteenth century progressed, Istanbul’s influence over the management 
of Anatolia’s economy gave way to both Western and local forces. In 1838, Great 
Britain compelled the empire to sign the Treaty of Balta Limanı, a document that 
stipulated the end of all imperial monopolies and drastically reduced trade tariffs. 
The negotiation of this treaty, as well as previous agreements allotting foreign rep- 
resentatives greater tax and legal liberties, both denied the state needed revenue 
and empowered foreign mercantile interests in Anatolia. The abrogation of the 
state monopoly over opium (a commodity produced in large quantities in such 
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Anatolian towns as Afyon) denied Istanbul vast sums in duty revenues, particularly 
following the growth of the Chinese opium market after the end of the Opium 
War of 1842. Conversely, it was with the help of British and French investors that 
an all-important railroad linking the cotton-producing region of Cilicia and the 
port of Mersin was completed in 1886.22 

Large numbers of Anatolia’s Christian population were counted among the 
unintended beneficiaries of the Ottoman economy’s liberalization. The Ottoman 
commodities trade contributed greatly to the emergence of wealthy Orthodox 
families in the ports of Izmir, Mudanya, and Antalya. Foreign capital similarly 
seeded the fledgling factories of Bursa run by native Greeks and Armenians. Even 
though the land reforms of 1858 may have favored tribal notables (particularly 
Kurds) in large sections of eastern Anatolia, Armenian creditors and merchants 
based in Adana assumed an especially visible position as landowners within Cilicia. 
Regardless of who controlled the heights of industry and agriculture, Jews, 
Anatolian Armenians, and Greeks dominated other related professional industries: 
private law, clerking, medicine, accounting, printing, and translation. Urban 
centers in Anatolia, by consequence of these trends in trade, became places known 
for their cosmopolitan and distinctly non-Muslim airs. “Infidel Izmir (Gavur 
Izmir)” in 1868 was a city that boasted a twenty-four-member city council that 
possessed only six Muslim representatives (the rest comprising a smattering of 
Greeks, Armenians, foreign nationals, and a native-born Jew).2 The political and 
economic visibility of urban-dwelling non-Muslims did not necessarily lead to ten- 
sions or antagonisms with their Muslim neighbors. Social and literary clubs, mar- 
ket squares, and social events allowed peoples of all confessions to meet, converse 
with, and befriend one another. 

Protestant and Catholic missionaries complimented and complicated the local 
impact non-Muslims had upon the making of modern Anatolian society. Before 
1800, very few Ottomans had direct contact with preachers and priests from 
abroad. Yet, as the influence of Western capital and consuls grew in the provinces, 
ever larger numbers American, German, Swiss, and French evangelists forged 
through Asia Minor in search of souls to save. The object of their work, one early 
minister declared, was not to subvert the churches of the east, “but to build them 
up anew.””4 In the hopes of eventually weaning Armenians and Greeks away from 
the veneration of the Virgin Mary and other “idols,” pious nineteenth-century 
American and European Protestants built orphanages, hospitals, and schools as 
more effective means of reaching potential parishioners. The education these new- 
comers offered at mission schools was practical, novel, and worldly (with classes 
and lectures on such topics as sport, archeology, music, biology, and history). In 
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addition to becoming Protestant ministers, for example, the majority of Merzifon's 
Anatolian College graduates became teachers, doctors, and “progressive and influ- 
ential” men of business.> Yet the degree to which schools and orphanages aided 
missionaries in their efforts to proselytize the peoples of Anatolia remained some- 
what limited. By 1914, over 65,000 Ottoman citizens professed a Protestant 
Christian faith.?6 Armenians were typically the most receptive to Protestant over- 
tures. The children who attended Izmit’s Bythinian High School represented 
almost every corner “of the Turkish Empire that is inhabited by Armenians.”?” By 
contrast, most schools and churches made few inroads among Greeks and Sunni 
Muslims. Orthodox Christians of Asia Minor often indicated little affection for a 
new liturgy or showed no interest in an education in a language other than Greek. 
Nevertheless, missionary earnestness, as well as the appeal of their diverse services, 
did break through some barriers. “Through our press, our schools,” one American 
minister in Bursa contended, Muslim attitudes shifted from “mild contempt, then 
of suspicion and hostility to an attitude of marked friendliness.”28 

The transformation missionaries sought in some provincial communities cre- 
ated rifts within and between sectarian groups. Acts of violence and hostility 
greeted many of the first evangelists who sought Muslim converts. Even successful 
missions continued to face public opposition despite years of activity. In Sivas, for 
example, growing relations between American Protestants and receptive Shiites 
and Alevis stirred consternation among local Sunnis and elements of the imperial 
government. The Sivas mission interpreted such antagonism in both a religious 
and political light, since conversion would endow non-Sunni with a powerful ally 
in their interactions with the Ottoman government. The experience of conversion 
also amplified a divide within Christian groups. Older priests and notables did 
express some fear of losing influence and relevance as typically younger Armenians, 
Greeks, and Syriacs attended missionary schools or frequented Protestant services. 
The new ideas and perspectives that accompanied the interactions between resi- 
dents and newcomers, more generally, fueled apprehensions among conservative 
Muslims and Christians that future generations would enact unprecedented and 
unwanted changes upon their communities and in the empire at large. 

More than anything, missionary education and social services increasingly 
underlined the failings of the state’s reformist agenda. The educational and social 
opportunities offered by foreign missionaries and teachers clashed visibly with the 
worsening condition of large numbers of eastern Anatolian Christians. Passage of 
the 1858 land reforms had allowed large numbers of established notables, particu- 
larly Kurdish tribal leaders, to seize unincorporated land from Armenian cultiva- 
tors. Istanbul’s effort to empower and incorporate notables who benefited from 
land reform also complicated simultaneous efforts to settle and fix nomadic tribes. 
As government troops and administrators struggled to force nomads to remain on 
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established plots of land, many local Christians remained obliged to fulfill their 
historic duty of housing and feeding migratory Kurds and Turks through the cold 
winter months. War at home and abroad brought further hardships, with the 
arrival of staggering numbers of Muslim refugees. The mass settlement of displaced 
and desperate Circassians, Tatars, and Abkhazians in areas such as Sivas and Maras 
heightened tensions, as land, resources, and employment grew more scarce and 
specialized. Acts of pillage and raiding by Caucasian refugees and ascendant 
Kurdish tribes added further communal stresses for poor and vulnerable Armenian, 
Nestorian, and Syriac communities. As Istanbul commanded a greater share of 
wealth and responsibility from its citizens, more and more eastern Anatolian 
Christians questioned whether the Tanzimat state was interested in their welfare. 

Events during the second half of the nineteenth century helped to set the tone 
for the violence that would later devastate the whole of Asia Minor's Armenian 
population. The first signs of the impending troubles of the twentieth century 
began in 1862 with the outbreak of fighting around the isolated central region of 
Zeytun. Zeytun, like other mountainous corners of Anatolia, was a territory that 
long enjoyed autonomy from the state before the Tanzimat era. Yet, with the col- 
lapse of the Kozanoğlu family’s grip over its neighboring stronghold of Adana, the 
region’s native Armenian population came under increasing pressure to pay taxes 
and serve in the imperial military. When Armenian villagers responded to such 
demands with armed resistance, government troops entered Zeytun and imposed 
order by the point of the sword. Imperial troops and local auxiliaries (mainly allied 
Turkish tribes) initially failed to subdue the first rebellion of 1862. But as govern- 
ment pressure mounted over the next three decades, Armenians assumed a dispro- 
portionate toll of the casualties. 

The thousands killed in Zeytun by imperial troops and irregulars drew the 
attention of foreign missionaries and consuls to Armenian affairs in Anatolia. 
While one British consul personally found the obstinate and defiant Christians of 
Zeytun “little better than savages,” Russian expansion into the Caucasus, as well as 
continued missionary and consul reports of anti-Armenian abuse, compelled 
observers in Europe to see affairs in Anatolia as akin to the bloodletting and insta- 
bility visible in the Balkans and Lebanon.? Meanwhile, in Istanbul, Armenian 
representatives convened two separate congresses on the behalf of their coreligion- 
ists in the east. In a direct appeal to the sultan and his ministers, the Armenian 
assemblies of 1872 and 1876 maintained that land seizures and other “oppressive 
acts” by government officials and tribesmen had instigated the upheaval. With the 
outbreak of the Russo-Ottoman War of 1877-78, the recommendations and 
appeals outlined by the two Armenian assemblies contributed greatly to how 
Istanbul came to terms with Russian and European negotiators in Berlin. Germany’s 
brokered peace between Istanbul and St. Petersburg in 1878 included Ottoman 
guarantees for “ameliorations and the reforms” demanded by “local requirements” 
in six Armenian-populated provinces (Sivas, Erzurum, Bitlis, Diyarbakir, Van, and 
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Mamuretülaziz).39 The Powers of Europe, the treaty further stipulated, would 
directly oversee this vague commitment to reform, as well as monitor the govern- 
ments additional steps to protect Armenians from marauding Circassians and 
Kurds. From the perspective of the recently crowned Abdülhamid II, the meddling 
terms of the Berlin Treaty were nothing short of an anathema. His opposition to 
any fulfillment of the accord proved so staunch and predictable that no foreign 
diplomats “cared to incur his displeasure by calling attention to the fact that he had 
promised to report the steps taken to effect reforms.”3! 

The sultan’s inflexibility on Armenian reform, coupled with his assertive prefer- 
ence for autocracy and Islamist policies, provided fodder for those Armenians in 
favor of revolution and militancy. Abdülhamid I’s intolerance of dissent within 
the empire empowered activists abroad and contributed to the era’s emerging cul- 
ture of political conspiracy and insurrection. Like the early manifestations of the 
CUP, the establishment of the Social Democratic Hnchak Party in Geneva (1887) 
and the Armenian Revolutionary Federation (ARF) (1890) represented theories, 
tactics, and goals espoused by other European progressive reformers and revolu- 
tionaries. Both of these parties laid claim to the power and inevitability of national 
awakening among their Armenian kin in the Ottoman Empire (as well as Russia). 
Both groups ultimately held the Hamidian regime responsible for the injustices 
suffered by Anatolian Armenians. While Hnchaks and ARF members may have 
differed on whether an independent socialist state or a locally autonomous one was 
to be the ultimate goal of any revolution, both movements concurred that armed 
resistance was necessary to protect the lives and property of Ottoman Armenians. 
“By his own behavior,” one ARF newspaper declared, “the sultan is convincing 
everyone that there is no salvation for Turkish Armenia but revolt.”3? The two 
parties’ inclination for armed struggle, more than any other factor, helped to mag- 
nify the scope and severity of the state’s responses to the political and economic 
crises that defined Anatolia at the turn of the twentieth century. 

Fears of an Armenian insurrection, and perhaps a Russian invasion following, 
compelled Ottoman military planners to pursue a more localized strategy for 
defending the empire's eastern borderlands. Rather than import regular bodies of 
troops to guard and patrol Anatolias eastern frontier, generals close to Abdülhamid II 
opted to assemble and equip irregular recruits from select portions of the region. A 
number of prominent Sunni Kurds with strong ties to the capital served as the 
chief officers and organizers of these militias, a decision that further entrenched the 
“tribal” influence and character of Anatolia’s reformed provincial administration. 
Worse than undermining the centralizing tendencies of the government, the 
“Hamidiye” regiments (so-called in honor of the sultan) widened already desperate 
social rifts in communities located close to the empire’s border with Iran. 
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Militiamen who returned from Istanbul with their “pockets full of money,” titles, 
and other honors drew accusations of favoritism, theft, and corruption from their 
impoverished Kurdish and Armenian neighbors.?? While some groups, such as 
Urfa’s Miran tribe, benefited immensely from their Hamidiye ties, allies and sup- 
porters of the Bedirhan family cried foul, claiming that the units fomented divi- 
sions among Kurds as well as contributing to the borderland’s culture of lawlessness 
and suspicion. 

A rebellion in the environs of Sasun, located to the east of the town of Bitlis, 
provided the spark that ignited the increasingly militarized region. Sasun’s moun- 
tain villages, like those of Zeytun, had long resisted imperial efforts to limit the 
local autonomy enjoyed by the region’s predominately Armenian and Kurdish 
populations. In the summer of 1894, news of Hnchak activity in the area, as well 
as localized clashes between Kurds and Armenians over cattle and other resources, 
prompted Ottoman generals to dispatch troops and Hamidiye cavalrymen to 
restore order. A pitched battle ensued between Sasuni fighters and government 
forces, a confrontation that left large numbers of Armenians dead and much phys- 
ical devastation. The participation of Armenian revolutionaries in the struggle for 
Sasun touched off a wider military campaign by government forces to root out 
suspected militants. With rumors of a generalized Armenian rebellion persisting 
into the new year, Armenians, as well as Assyrian Christians, fell victim to random 
physical assaults and arrests in towns and villages throughout the east. The very 
worst of the violence reached its climax between October and December of 1895, 
with the perpetration of anti-Armenian massacres throughout a swath of Anatolian 
territory. It remains unclear to what degree the killings reflected a centrally organ- 
ized plan or was a result of the government’s reliance upon largely autonomous 
militias. Whatever the case, the death toll left by government troops, irregulars, 
and angry mobs was immense. The killing of as many as 200,000 Armenians dev- 
astated towns and regions in the vicinity of Trabzon, Erzurum, Bitlis, Malatya, 
Amasya, Sinop, Adana, Urfa, Van, and Tokat.*4 The sheer scale of the destruction 
elicited no apology or sympathy from Abdiilhamid II. While personally avowing 
to treat Armenians tolerantly “as long as they behaved properly,” he confirmed that 
he had given orders to local authorities to “deal with them as they dealt with the 
authorities” in the case of revolt or brigandage.?? 

The sultan’s retaliatory policies persisted in Anatolia even though revolutionaries 
failed to foment a general revolt in 1894 or after. While armed villagers in Sasun 
continued to struggle with government troops early on into the new century, 
Hnchak and ARF militants labored without success to bring remediation to their 
cause. In August 1896, a band of Hnchaks seized the capital’s main branch of the 
Ottoman Bank, took hostages, and threatened to blow it up. The demonstration, 
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which roused little public or foreign sympathy, ended in complete failure, with 
conspirators all surrendering through the intercession of the Russian Embassy. 
ARF terrorists attempted to upstage this act a decade later with a direct attempt on 
Abdülhamid IT's life. The ARF 1905 assassination plot did draw the attention of 
the international press but fundamentally failed to extract concessions from the 
Ottoman government or further intervention on the part of the major European 
powers. With violence flaring out of control in Macedonia, foreign observers 
tended to view such extraordinary attacks as symptomatic of the bloody and 
decrepitly oriental politics of the empire. The use of dynamite in the attack on the 
sultan, as the New York Times noted, cast the ARF alongside other notorious ter- 
rorists of the day, “the modern Anarchist” and “the European ‘Red. ”36 

The government’s inability to enact popular reforms in the so-called Six 
Provinces, as well as its struggle to end Armenian nationalist militancy, did not 
completely poison the whole of Anatolia’s body politics. Hamidian efforts to 
politically integrate western and eastern Anatolia through schools, roads, and 
courthouses continued apace as the Young Turk era dawned. It may be said that 
Anatolia’s western fringe prospered far more under “the Red Sultan” than it alto- 
gether suffered. Significant dips in foreign trade during the “great depression” of 
the late nineteenth century, for example, did not mitigate Izmir's development as 
a cosmopolitan city of letters and commerce. Popular militancy and violent gov- 
ernment intervention remained relatively unknown along the Aegean coast. 
While outright violence did not mar communal relations between native 
Orthodox Christians and Muslims, other factors contributed to the apprehen- 
sions felt by residents in Izmir and elsewhere. With nearly half of Izmir's popula- 
tion of 200,000 claiming Eastern Orthodoxy as its religion, many Muslims 
resented the presumption that “the ancient capital of Ionia” had begun to turn 
“into a totally Hellenic city."?? The economic and social implications of Greek 
Christian dominance over the city did not form the only source of political ten- 
sion. As a budding center of liberal thought, Izmir’s Muslims, Christians, and 
Jews generally rejected Abdülhamid II's autocracy and intellectual intolerance. 
When events in Macedonia forced the sultan to restore the constitution in 1908, 
members of each of the city’s confessional groups turned out in large numbers to 
ring in the Young Turk Revolution. 

As in the Balkans, the CUP’s rapid rise to power in the summer of 1908 breathed 
new life and enthusiasm into politics across Anatolia. The appeal of the revolution’s 
call for “brotherhood and unity,” as well as the promise of elections and greater 
political freedoms, prompted a revitalized approach toward local and nationwide 
reform in areas previously beset by violence and polarization. Yet as Unionists 
struggled to hold power in the capital, prospects for a resolution to eastern 
Anatolias economic and political woes dimmed. Critical to this era’s failed push 
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toward restitution was the CUP’s adherence to Abdülhamid IIs approach to 
Anatolian affairs. While continuing to abide by aspects of the old sultan’s statist 
agenda, the Young Turks also began to develop more “scientific” and penetrating 
methods for governing the region. As prospects for war loomed both inside and 
outside of Asia Minor, government officials, as well as Armenian nationalists, 
expressed increasing amounts of doubt in diplomatic or non-violent means of 
achieving peace and order. 


UNIONIST ANATOLIA: CONDITIONS FOR DISASTER 


The CUPS first forays into the intricate politics of Anatolia preceded their triumph 
in Macedonia by several years. Liberal Young Turk sympathizers allied with Prince 
Sabaheddin had attempted to stir up anti-government sentiments and demonstra- 
tions in such provincial settings as Kastamonu, Erzurum, Van, Diyarbakir, and 
Trabzon between 1905 and 1907. Ironically, these early expressions of Unionist 
influence were in part made possible through an alliance with the ARF, a group 
whose members shared the CUP’s desire to restore the constitution. For much of 
1906, armed Young Turk-ARF activists seized control of the town of Erzurum, an 
act that gave an indication of their collective revolutionary potential. While gov- 
ernment forces later reclaimed the town in the winter of 1907, Sabaheddin avowed 
that his supporters had governed Erzurum well and in the interest of all the town's 
residents. “The absence of law enforcement officers,” he later suggested of Erzurum, 
"has not been noticed at all, since the nose of not one single individual, Muslim or 
Christian, has been bloodied.”38 

Despite these carly linkages, Salonika's rise as the central hub of the Young Turk 
movement had an indelible impact upon the party’s long-term relationship with 
Asia Minor. An overwhelming majority of the revolution’s key figures, such as 
Enver, Ahmet Niyazi, Talat, Dr. Nazim, and Bahaeddin Sakir, were men with 
strong family and professional ties to Rumeli or the capital. Very few prominent 
Macedonian recruits into the CUP had even served or lived in Anatolia (let alone 
in the troublesome provinces near the Iranian border). Of the thirty-one purported 
members to join the CUP’s Central Committee between 1908 and 1918, as few as 
five came from the Anatolian interior.*? Of this number, only one, Mehmet Ziya, 
came from Ottoman Kurdistan. Yet his mixed Kurdish heritage was a matter of 
such personal embarrassment and pain that he is said to have attempted suicide in 
1891. As a man who lionized the empire’s Turkic past (to the point of religious 
reverence), Ziya did his best to distance himself from any personal ties to the 
non-Turkish-speaking peoples of his hometown. “Even if I found out that my 
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grandfathers came from a Kurdish or Arab region,” he later declared, “I would still 
not have hesitated to conclude that I am a Turk."4? 

Unionisms decidedly Balkan origins did not necessarily mean that a cold wel- 
come awaited the revolution in Anatolia. Euphoric demonstrations of support for 
the Young Turk putsch led to immediate electoral successes in constituencies across 
Asia Minor. The formation of the first parliament in 1908 introduced an impres- 
sive collection of individuals drawn from a cross-section of the area’s professions, 
provinces, and confessional groups. Clerics and religious scholars, such as Ürgüplu 
Mustafa Hayri from Nigde and Mehmet Vehbi from Konya, came to serve on the 
behalf of the CUP interests. Electors in other provinces sent far more Westernized, 
revolutionary, and progressive men to represent them (such as Halil Menteşe of 
Mugla and Yusuf Kemal of Sinop). Voters in Erzurum returned two outspoken 
Armenian nationalists, Ohannes Vartkes and Armen Garo, to the assembly along- 
side three Muslims (one of whom was a Kurd). Meanwhile, in Izmir, a local Greek 
notable by the name of Emmanouil Emmanouilidis utilized his alliance with local 
Young Turks in order to overcome a split among Orthodox Christian and Muslim 
voters in the town. 

The revolution did not completely expunge the influence of conservatives and 
allies of Abdülhamid II. A spate of violent clashes following the monarchist coun- 
tercoup in the spring of 1909 offered clear indications that some political leaders 
and local communities possessed little tolerance for the Young Turks, let alone 
their newly assertive non-Muslim allies. Rumors persisted after the revolution that 
disgruntled Muslims (particularly recently expelled refugees from Crete) aimed to 
storm Orthodox Christian neighborhoods and massacre civilians in Izmir. Intense 
unease with rising Armenian influence nearly led to outright anti-Christian 
pogroms in Harput and Van (until local authorities, under Unionist orders, inter- 
dicted the ringleaders). Reactionary violence was by far at its very worst in Adana, 
where rioters took the lives of thousands of Armenians after days of looting and 
burning. While the revolution may have acted as a catalyst for the attacks, other 
factors fostered the ill will and suspicion that fueled the killings. Social conserva- 
tives sympathetic to Abdülhamid II’s Islamism, as well as poor Muslim migrants 
desperate for work, seized upon the countercoup to settle scores with wealthier 
Armenian shopkeepers and residents. Chief CUP leaders, such as Cemal, did 
extend some sympathy and help to the victims of the massacre. Yet a trial of some 
of Adanas presiding officials also cast some blame upon local Armenians. 
Prosecutors countered that some fifty-two Armenians had planned to capitalize on 
the violence in order to “establish in Cilicia an independent Armenian state.”4! 
The court’s middling response to the affair, as well as suspicions that local Unionist 
activists had been involved in the killings, left many Armenian nationalists skepti- 
cal of the CUP’s genuine sympathies. Nevertheless, the ARF remained committed 
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to its partnership with the Young Turks so as to “give effect to the constitution and 
to fortify the general progress in the country." ? 

Despite the bitterness incurred from the events in Adana, more than a few 
signs suggested that a new political order had descended upon eastern Anatolia. 
The victorious Young Turks eagerly seized upon the coup’s defeat as an opportu- 
nity to revamp the Hamidiye cavalry corps, whose reputation and activities con- 
tinued to polarize Asia Minor's six most eastern provinces. Emblematic of this 
new agenda was the campaign waged against Ibrahim Pasha, commander of 
Hamidiye forces east of Urfa. As head of the Milli tribe, Ibrahim and his caval- 
rymen had lorded over provincial districts like an ayan of old. His ousting in late 
1908, which came at the hands of both regular troops and rival tribal riders, 
mirrored similar CUP initiatives to subdue unruly leaders and tribes, including 
some, like the tribes of Dersim, who possessed no direct connection to the 
deposed sultan. Some Kurdish notables in the east interpreted the government's 
blunt approaches as a precursor to a more generalized attack upon their provin- 
cial prerogatives. Leading this countercampaign were members of the Bedirhan 
family, who began lobbying both the capital and foreign representatives for 
greater local autonomy for Kurds. While one member of the family stood for 
election as an opposition candidate in 1912, another, Abdurrezzak, fled across 
the border in the hopes of raising Russian arms in support for an independent 
state. While the CUP managed to physically suppress popular enthusiasm for 
the Bedirhan candidate in the town of Siirt, Abdurrezzak’s ability to acquire arms 
and moral support from St. Petersburg helped reinforced the specter of foreign 
meddling along the empire’s eastern border. By 1914, the mood among many 
Kurdish-speaking communities was decidedly grim. “If the present conditions 
continue and develop,” one British observed before the war, “it is probable that 
the Turkish Government would no longer be able to count on the loyalty and 
active assistance of many of the Kurdish tribes.”4% 

Such ill winds did not lead to a complete abrogation of all pre-revolutionary 
practices. By 1910, military commanders fashioned a new frontier corps known as 
the Tribal Light Cavalry Regiment. While abandoning the Hamidiye moniker, this 
reassembled force embraced many of the past tribal contingents that had served 
under Abdülhamid II. In retaining this artifact of the ancien régime, the CUP gov- 
ernment exhibited other symptoms of inertia and unwillingness to completely 
alter Anatolia’s power structure. Chief among the provincial issues left largely 
unaddressed by the revolutionary regime was the matter of land. Even after the 
creation of local commissions established in the name of resolving communal dis- 
putes over property ownership and title, many Armenians who had lost the title to 
their properties remained uncompensated. The ARE, which became the chief voice 
of Armenian concerns in the region after the Young Turk Revolution, also sought 
greater assurance on matters of public security and safety. While still not matching 
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the extreme levels of violence seen in Macedonia before the revolution, eastern 
Anatolia remained a place synonymous with the most base forms of brigandage. 
Government inaction and antipathy led Armenian representatives to petition for 
the right for Armenian villagers to bear arms and form local militias (a demand 
flatly rejected). 

Between 1909 and 1911, ARF representatives repeatedly engaged senior CUP 
officials on the need for greater reform in the east. On each occasion, Unionist 
respondents, most notably Talat, pledged to take up Armenian concerns. Apparent 
signs of deterioration (such as localized outbreaks of theft and violence) left opin- 
ion-makers in the ARF despairing of their partners in government. At their annual 
world congress in 1911, the ARF issued a general statement condemning the CUP 
for gradually withdrawing from its original “constitutional and democratic princi- 
ples.” If the Young Turks continued to stall on matters related to land and security, 
the Armenian nationalists warned that they would “cease [their] relationship 
with the CUP” and use “all legal means as circumstances demand” to “struggle 
against the government's anti-Armenian policies.”44 

It is hard to precisely distill how the Young Turks conceived of their responsibil- 
ities and objectives in eastern Anatolia before the outbreak of war with Libya in 
1911. Significant challenges confronting the empire in the Balkans and the capital 
alone most probably led to the CUP's comparable inattention toward Armenian 
and Anatolian affairs. It is also likely that ideological and political divisions that 
separated the Young Turks from the ARF also contributed to problems witnessed 
by 1911. The Balkan tensions that produced internal doubts over the long-term 
future of Ottomanism (as voiced at the CUP annual congress in 1910) undoubt- 
edly affected how the Young Turks viewed Armenian discontent. Even before the 
revolution, Ahmet Rıza recalled his relations with the ARF as cold and competi- 
tive. As socialists, the ARF felt “a more general medicine” than statism and 
Ottoman nationalism was required “to save Armenians from persecution.”*° Talat 
later rendered a similarly negative spin upon the ARE They were, in his opinion, 
self-serving revolutionaries whose interest in the welfare of Armenians came at the 
expense of imperial unity. Nevertheless, he and other prominent Unionists, such as 
Hiiseyin Cahid and Halil Mentese, did manage to forge personal relationships 
with members of the ARE In later defending their decision to approve the mass 
deportations during the war, CUP luminaries such as Talat were adamant that the 
governments conflict with Armenian revolutionaries was not foreordained. Young 
Turks had attended churches in the capital and provinces, he declared, in order to 
pray for the “repose of Armenian souls who had died” during Abdülhamid II's 
"reign of tyranny." 46 

The CUPS standing among Orthodox Christians suffered similar lapses in con- 
fidence and appeal in western Anatolia at the threshold of the Libyan War. Unlike 
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the east, no portion of the Aegean or Mediterranean coast exhibited symptoms of 
upheaval or insurrection. While matters of land and crime featured less in the west, 
communal tensions over education, trade, and local linkages with Greece slowly 
colored the mutual perceptions of Greek Christians and Unionists. CUP support- 
ers and backers of the Greek patriarch sparred over the languages and curricula 
used in local schools. Orthodox teachers and pupils raged at the government when 
officials attempted to ban books or halt lessons on Greek language and history 
(despite the long-standing use of Greek in many classrooms). Greece’s role in 
fomenting violence and instability in Macedonia and Crete drove an even wider 
wedge between erstwhile Orthodox supporters of the revolution and the govern- 
ment. Beginning in 1909, an unofficial boycott of Greek imports and businesses 
began in western cities, leading to generalized economic distress among native 
Orthodox citizens. For two years, towns such as Izmir, Bursa, and Trabzon experi- 
enced outbreaks of mob violence targeting Orthodox citizens and foreign nation- 
als. When Orthodox businesses came under a fierce embargo and threats in Manisa, 
the governor of the province rebuked critics, declaring that “the will of the nation 
could not be circumvented."^ When challenged by representatives from Athens, 
Talat and the Ottoman Interior Ministry pointedly denied any role in fomenting 
the boycott or any of the violence associated with it. Still, regional observers could 
not help but see connections between the local embargos and Unionist desires to 
promote economic independence and Muslim entrepreneurialism. Along the west- 
ern coast (where Muslims generally plied agricultural and pastoral trades), Austrian 
consuls understood the boycott as a tool to undermine local Greek industry by 
“placing trade and general stores in Turkish hands.” 

At the popular level, flaring expressions of political difference and discontent 
between the CUP and provincial Anatolian leaders (be they Muslim or Christian) 
helped to dispel the fraternalism earlier fostered by the revolution. The prolifera- 
tion of CUP party offices, as well as schools and social clubs, invoked a new era of 
political provincial partisanship. With the party’s politicization of non-Turkish 
languages and other identity issues, being pro- or anti-Unionist took on increas- 
ingly sectarian characteristics in the west. CUP leadership had a more complicated, 
but no less divisive, effect among rural and urban citizens in the east. Some 
Armenian communities who continued to suffer depredations at the hands of brig- 
ands or recalcitrant tribal leaders (particularly Kurds) became increasingly eager to 
take up arms in spite of the ARF’s ties to the government. Ongoing attempts by 
the imperial government to rein in the autonomy and influence of certain Kurdish 
factions elicited similar feelings of revulsion among Muslims (particularly when 
such campaigns were conducted in cooperation with locally armed Armenian aux- 
iliaries). The generalized perception that the Young Turk Revolution had perma- 
nently damaged the social order continued to have an incendiary effect upon those 
who had benefited by or preferred the rule of Abdülhamid II. Fears of intercommunal 
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violence on a par with the 1909 attacks against Adanas Armenian population lin- 
gered in towns that had not known such upheaval since the 1890s. 

Events following Italy’s invasion of Libya framed the CUP and its relationship 
to Anatolias various factions in an increasingly dire and desperate light. The seizure 
of Tripoli and Benghazi captured most of the government’s attention and drew the 
most authoritative Unionists to the far side of the empire. After years of hostility 
with regard to matters of education and other issues, many Greek Orthodox voters 
in the west swung decidedly toward the Liberal Entente in 1912. In eastern prov- 
inces, however, fears that conservative Entente supporters would undermine 
Armenian interests helped push the ARF into reconciling with the CUP. Popular 
opposition to the CUP provided Unionists with similar incentives to accept 
Armenian nationalists as allies. Despite winning the election, the Young Turks 
suppression of the vote endeared them to few of their opponents. The ARF, mean- 
while, won far fewer seats than they had hoped (in part due to the failure of local 
Unionists to deliver the support they had promised). For all of the CUP’s duplicity, 
the fall of the Unionist government in the summer of 1912, and the appointment 
of a pro-Liberal Entente cabinet in its place, was enough to keep the ARF's fragile 
relationship with the Young Turks intact. 

Anxiety over Anatolia political future reached a critical stage with the outbreak 
of the First Balkan War. By late 1912, patience had run out among ARF supporters 
in the provinces. The governments failure to directly address ARF security con- 
cerns, as well as the continued threat of Kurdish irregulars, led to a spike in arms 
smuggling among Armenian nationalists. As the empires armies failed to stem the 
Balkan League’s onslaught in Macedonia, ARF leaders plotted to raise the stakes in 
Anatolia. International negotiations over the Balkan Wars provided a new opening 
for Armenian nationalists to press for the reforms first promised to them after the 
Treaty of Berlin. Unionist politicians and military officers, even after the Bab-1 Ali 
Coup in 1913, at first resisted such demands. As European involvement in 
Ottoman diplomatic affairs intensified after the Treaty of London, Istanbul’s 
resolve weakened. The ARF, meanwhile, continued to arm its provincial supporters 
and ratchet up the pressure in the capital. Rumors of a Kurdish revolt led by 
Bedirhan’s grandson Abdurrezzak stoked tensions even further. With Abdurrezzak’s 
men and elements of the ARF threatening to seize autonomy by force “when the 
moment arrives,” and European ambassadors clamoring for a resolution to the 
Armenian Question, the Young Turks were forced again to yield.*? 

The East Anatolia Reform Agreement, reached in early 1914, bore a certain 
resemblance to other provincial reform measures Istanbul had enacted. As in 
Macedonia and Crete before the war, the empire conceded to European pressure 
and accepted the creation of an internationalized regime of advisors and adminis- 
trators. Under the watchful eye of a foreign inspector general, the six most eastern 
Anatolian provinces with large Armenian populations would be consolidated into 
two large districts. Each district would be staffed with large numbers of local 
Armenian bureaucrats and officers. Russia, Germany, and Great Britain agreed 
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upon the appointment of a veteran Dutch colonial official, Louis Westenenk, to 
assume the supervisory role in the reforms, thereby removing any suggestion that 
the reforms would disproportionally benefit any one power. Westenenk’s arrival in 
the empire in May 1914 raised some hopes that the impasse between the Ottoman 
administration and the ARF had been mended. Yet as summer approached, Talat 
and the Interior Ministry badgered the new supervisor with objections and sugges- 
tions. Archduke Ferdinand’s assassination in July, followed by the Ottoman deci- 
sion to mobilize for war, abruptly shifted the government’s attention away from 
the East Anatolia Reform Agreement. Even though he remained in the service of 
the empire until January 1915, Westenenk Pasha, as he was affectionately called, 
never fully assumed his duties. Once war was on the table, all international pres- 
sure for a peaceful accord in Anatolia dissipated. In October 1914, just weeks 
before the Ottoman ships attacked the Russian coast, the imperial cabinet formally 
cancelled the reform package altogether.°° 

Leading Unionists never forgave the ARF for cornering the government on 
the issue of reform after the Balkan Wars. Such a crafty stroke, when consider- 
ing the horrors and humiliation wrought by Rumeli’s fall, struck many as noth- 
ing less than treasonous. Talat, in a speech before the CUP general congress in 
1916, painted the ARF as the architect of what he considered a prime case of 
betrayal: 


[D]uring the Balkan war they [Armenian revolutionary organizations] went so far as 
to send a delegation to Europe in order to obtain Armenian independence. This ele- 
ment of the nation for which during more than six hundred years we have been faith- 
ful guardians of their goods, their lives and their places of worship, have adopted a line 
of conduct which at such critical times caused serious political embarrassment.”! 


Considering that the European powers had refused to uphold Ottoman sovereignty 
in the Balkans, CUP negotiators concluded that those same states were paving the 
way for Anatolias partition as well. Key members of the CUP Central Committee 
particularly saw Russia's insistence upon reform as a Trojan horse leading to insur- 
rection, invasion, and conquest. With the Kurds “sitting on one side and the 
Armenians on the other,” one minister declared that the reform plan promised 
nothing less than a reign of oppression against the “majority” (presumably Muslim 
Turks).?? “Reform,” as Talat later declared, “is not the goal of Armenians. It was 
agreed that their autonomy, followed by their independence, was to be procured 
through Russian intervention."?? Talat’s presumption, while voiced after the out- 
break of the Great War, still reflects the core apprehensions many expressed follow- 
ing the loss of the Balkans. Assurances of greater autonomy and foreign oversight 
had been proffered earlier in Macedonia, Crete, and Cyprus. By 1914, Istanbul had 
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relinquished all of these territories. Eastern Anatolias political trajectory, as the 
Young Turks ultimately concluded, was destined for a similar path. 

An entirely new political environment quickly unfolded as the empire mobilized 
for war in August 1914. Discussions between the ARF and the CUP immediately 
transitioned away from the perimeters of provincial reform to the question of war- 
time cooperation. At their annual meeting that August, the ARF stressed its desire 
to collaborate with the CUP, but made a point of castigating the governments 
“narrow-minded and discriminatory policies."5* After formal proceedings closed, 
several prominent ARF leaders held secret talks with two top representatives from 
the CUP Central Committee. Among the veteran Unionist activists to attend the 
meeting was Bahaeddin Sakir, who laid out the government's preliminary plans for 
the conflict that doubtlessly would ensue. The CUP hoped the war would provide 
a pretext to reclaim islands in the Aegean and portions of Macedonia ceded a year 
earlier. Unionist leaders also would lend support to rebels in the Caucasus who 
sought autonomy from Russia. The ability of Georgian and Azeri revolutionaries 
to free themselves from St. Petersburg, Sakir argued, hinged on Armenian support 
and the blessing of the ARF. In return for their assistance, he promised that a blend 
of Russian and Ottoman lands “would be given to [an] autonomous Armenia." 
Armenian representatives at the meeting claimed they lacked the authority to 
deliver a firm commitment to such a strategy. Nevertheless, they insisted that the 
ARFS support for Ottoman sovereignty and law remained firm. If the government 
fully implemented the East Anatolian Reform Agreement, Unionists could then 
categorically rely upon Armenian backing for the Ottoman war effort. Days of 
talks ended amiably but without an explicit accord. Arshak Vramian, an ARF 
assembly representative who attended the meeting, did report back to his superiors 
that he was unsure of how the Unionists now perceived him and his fellow party 
members. Despite assurances to the contrary, he suspected that the CUP had 
already resolved that the ARF sympathized with Russia.*® 

The secret ARF-CUP meeting in August 1914 was the apogee of the two par- 
ties’ attempts at peaceful coexistence and cooperation. As Istanbul turned its atten- 
tion to raising taxes and troops, ties between Unionists and Armenian nationalists 
thereafter lapsed into silence and alienation. Rumors that ARF agents were seeking 
to raise troops on the behalf of the Russian army began to filter through Ottoman 
military circles. Some Armenian soldiers taken into the Ottoman army were con- 
sequently disarmed and pressed into labor battalions out of fear of rebellion. In 
Urfa, news that Armenian recruits were deserting in neighboring Zeytun spread 
fear and contempt among local Muslims. As Jakob Künzler remembered it, such 
reports “did not bode well for the Mohammedans there."?7 Yet these conditions 
alone were not greeted as confirmation that an apocalypse awaited the peoples of 
eastern Anatolia. 
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The summer of 1914 served up strikingly more disturbing and foreboding 
scenes in the west of Asia Minor. Well before the Unionist government signed on 
to the East Anatolian Reform Agreement, political leaders residing in Aegean 
towns and cities were again inciting Muslims to boycott businesses and stores 
owned by their Greek Orthodox neighbors. As the summer of 1914 dawned, CUP 
clubs had raised bands of young toughs to rampage through villages south of the 
Sea of Marmara. Thousands of Orthodox Christians had fled for their lives ahead 
of threats of arson, rape, and murder. The steady stream of arriving Macedonian 
and Thracian refugees provided its own pattern of instability and violence. 
Incidents of banditry rose precipitously as some recent immigrants seized aban- 
doned homes and attacked peaceful Muslim and Christian neighbors. These hor- 
rors witnessed before the war were eventually treated as premonitions of the 
catastrophes that would enflame the rest of Anatolia. Yet how the Unionist govern- 
ment came to endorse, initiate, and expand upon the policies that led to such 
shocking scenes is equally the product of long-standing patterns in imperial behav- 
ior toward the settlement and management of the empire’s citizens. 


OTTOMAN SETTLEMENT POLITICS AND THE ROAD 
TO MASS EXILE 


Generations of ministers in the Ottoman capital had contemplated the empires 
complex demographics before the opening of the nineteenth century. Istanbul’s 
governing elites long labored to identify and balance the regional influences exerted 
by provincial confessional groups and tribes. While no sultan commissioned a 
census of the empire before the nineteenth century, regional and imperial officials 
did discuss and debate the loyalties of communities residing throughout the realm. 
Certain groups of people, Albanians for example, were historically seen as a 
dependable source for soldiers. Some tribal confederations, particularly Bedouin in 
the Syrian and Arabian deserts, were regularly perceived as untrustworthy subjects. 
Punitive expeditions comprising imperial troops were the most common tools 
used to punish recalcitrant provincial communities. At various times, however, 
government officials elected to use stirgiin, or exile, as a means of disciplining trou- 
blesome groups. Ottoman officials forcibly displaced or relocated countless num- 
bers of nomadic and pastoral communities over the centuries preceding the 
modern era. Yet Ottoman efforts to supplant communities en masse was by no 
means the product of deliberate planning or a singular vision of an imperial soci- 
ety. Moreover, without stable, reliable institutions to count and fix peoples in areas 
of exile, sürgün in the pre-modern empire often proved temporary. 

From the late eighteenth century onward, the Ottoman Empire’s losing struggle 
against St. Petersburg and Vienna created ever larger pools of refugees to house and 
care for. Settling teeming numbers of refugees thus compelled reformers in the 
nineteenth century to contemplate and manage the empire’s demographics along 
new lines. Beginning with the arrival of at least 100,000 Muslim Tatar and Nogay 
refugees after the Crimean War, Istanbul attempted to regularize the relocation of 
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newcomers to various portions of the Balkans, Anatolia, and the Levant.?? In addi- 
tion to such factors as available land and suitable climate, refugee commissioners 
took into account the restiveness of the populations where migrants were to be 
relocated. Believing the Caucasians to be composed of “strong and hardy moun- 
tain races” and loyal Muslims, Istanbul settled Circassians, Tatars, and Abkhazians 
throughout the empire in order to offset the influence of presumably rebellious 
Arabs, Kurds, Armenians, and Orthodox Christians.5? Abdülhamid II expressed 
considerable interest in refugee settlement. As a sultan with a strong desire to 
strengthen the empire’s Islamic character and international reputation, he person- 
ally took steps to direct the relocation of Muslim refugees from the capital. 

Such deliberate acts of intervention into the makeup of provincial society 
spawned discontent and resistance across the empire. As Muslim refugee popula- 
tions grew in provinces in Anatolia and the Balkans, native Armenian and 
Orthodox leaders voiced concern that the government’s resettlement efforts desta- 
bilized local communities (an anxiety echoed by European negotiators of the 
Treaty of Berlin). Ottoman resettlement policies also contributed to emerging ten- 
sions over the conduct and results of official and unofficial census studies con- 
ducted at the end of the nineteenth century. Nationalist and European activists 
repeatedly pointed to favorable census data in order to validate communal and 
political rights in areas with Christian pluralities. Ottoman ministers countered 
nationalist statistics with their own census data. After the first general Ottoman 
census was completed in 1831, imperial officers became increasingly more sensi- 
tive to the demographic myopia of the countryside, paying increased attention to 
the numbers, locations, and internal differences within specific provinces, coun- 
ties, and villages. By the end of Abdülhamid IT's reign, however, gathering census 
data and composing demographic maps remained a contentious and fairly rudi- 
mentary enterprise. Officials did track and enumerate some provincial minorities, 
such as Yezidis and Cossacks; yet, in other cases, census collectors stood accused of 
undercounting some groups (such as Armenians) or making no specific distinction 
within communities (namely Muslims).69 High political stakes naturally played a 
role in the debate over discrepancies and categories of analysis. To formally recog- 
nize Armenian majorities in certain counties, or identify areas with large numbers 
of Kurds, opened the door to nationalists seeking political recognition. 

Demographic questions haunted the Young Turks no less than it did 
Abdiilhamid II. Nationalists in both Anatolia and the Balkans demanded that the 
CUP-led national assembly establish ethnic quotas in order to fairly proportion 
the distribution of parliamentarians at election time. Petitions to change election 
laws added further pressure upon the government, which had conducted an 
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empire-wide census since 1907. Unionist passivity on the census issue by no means 
translated into an aversion to counting or mapping the imperial population. To the 
contrary, the CUP’s leading minds, including Mehmet Ziya, took an interest in the 
empires demography soon after the revolution. Ziya, in a brief essay on Kurdish 
culture and society, argued that the gathering of sociological information was vital 
to the country’s long-term survival. In order for a land to be governed well, laws 
should be crafted “in keeping with society's sociological shape."$! However, his 
writing also advocated in favor of suppressing and resettling tribes when they 
threatened public order. “It is natural,” he suggested, to “slowly restrict where 
tribes roam...and slowly awaken them with the notion of exclusive ownership. 
That way, step by step, the settlement of tribes issue will be solved on its own.”“? 
This statement is among the earliest indications of the Unionist desires to pursue 
their own interventionist policies toward the empire's population. 

Rumeli’s subjugation in 1912 ultimately defined how Mehmet Ziya and other 
CUP officials gathered information and devised policies on demographic issues. 
With the abrupt arrival of tens of thousands of Muslims on the shores of Anatolia, 
Young Turk staffers struggled to count, categorize, and relocate all migrants enter- 
ing the country. Like Abdülhamid ITs administration after the Russo-Ottoman 
War of 1877-78, the Unionist government was immediately compelled after the 
Balkan Wars to take prompt steps to expand the empire’s bureaucratic offices in 
order to deal with the refugee crisis. The empire’s new refugee commission, the 
Directorate for the Settlement of Tribes and Refugees, was quickly overwhelmed 
by the current of peoples arriving in Anatolia in 1913. Western cities and small 
towns beyond Istanbul, Edirne, and Izmir were awash in desperate families and 
individuals displaced from Macedonia and Thrace. Considerable numbers, out of 
desperation, turned to theft and highway robbery while wandering the Anatolian 
interior. Among locals, crimes committed by refugees particularly heightened prej- 
udice toward Albanian migrants, whose reputation for disloyalty and lawlessness 
was magnified in the aftermath of Albania’s declaration of independence. All of 
these factors pressed refugee commissioners to quickly formulate a comprehensive 
plan of action that encompassed the processing, screening, as well as settlement, of 
new migrants. 

Before the fighting had ended, the Ottoman Interior Ministry declared its 
intention to route all refugees through the port of Izmir. From there, newcomers 
would be dispatched eastward for settlement (with officials initially favoring the 
flat agricultural expanses of Konya and Adana). Even though the government stip- 
ulated that such planned settlement would depend upon “the consent of refugees,” 
Unionist ministers hoped that a mass transference of the population would result 
in an economic gain for the empire.$? In transplanting large numbers of 
Macedonian refugees to Anatolia’s central and southern plans, the government 
intended to address both local labor shortages as well as develop new agrarian 
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trades in the region (such as tobacco, fruit, cotton, sesame, and silk cultivation).9* 
Unionist ministers nevertheless took certain exceptions to some people seeking 
refuge in Ottoman territory. By July 1913, Istanbul stipulated that any Albanian 
refugees suspected of “forming robber bands” be arrested and dispatched to Izmir 
for deportation back to the Balkans.6 

Changing conditions and unrealistic expectations soon exposed the arbitrary 
and inflated expectations set by Unionist ministers. Migrants often contravened 
the wishes of refugee commissioners and settled where they wished so as to be close 
to family or landsmen. Anger expressed by villagers and townspeople, as well as an 
unacceptable climate and the lack of land or jobs, provide further pretexts for ref- 
ugees to relocate away from government-selected areas. Ably documenting and 
categorizing migrants proved an even more difficult task for provincial officials. As 
the refugee crisis stretched into 1914, government agents continued to scramble to 
identify the numbers, ethnic origins, and the potential areas of settlement for 
migrants and deportees. County officers swept up hundreds of established, peace- 
able residents in an effort to fulfill Istanbul’s orders to banish Albanian lawbreak- 
ers. A great many more Albanian- and Turkish-speaking Muslims arrived without 
being processed by migration and refugee officials at all, proving how “difficult [it 
was] to trace” the numbers of displaced Ottoman citizens. 

As disjointed as the governments early efforts were toward solving the country's 
refugee crisis, local initiatives after the Balkan Wars may have helped to instill a 
new purpose into the settlement of displaced Muslims. Provincial boycott cam- 
paigns targeting non-Muslims gained further momentum as the refugee crisis wore 
on after 1913. By the spring of 1914, Muslim immigrants garnered even greater 
attention as the embargo’ most brutal enforcers. Victims and witnesses through- 
out the Aegean and Marmara hinterland reported attacks by Albanians and Cretans 
in the pay of local Unionist offices. The organization, intensity, and breadth of the 
attacks appeared to gather pace as the Greek and Ottoman governments com- 
menced diplomatic discussions of a population exchange between the two coun- 
tries. By the summer of 1914, Athens and Istanbul agreed to conduct an exchange 
of Muslim and Greek Orthodox peoples in principle, so long as individuals and 
families abandoned their respective citizenships voluntarily. While no formal doc- 
ument was ever signed between the two countries, the Ottoman government 
preemptively began to implement the accord by the early spring. In May, Izmir's 
governor, Rahmi Evrenos, set in motion plans for the “compulsory placement of 
Turkish immigrant families in the houses of Greeks” in the region of Vurla.7 
While the Ottoman Interior Ministry cabled regional offices to prevent mob 
attacks and punish those taking financial “advantage of the emigrations of the 
Greeks," other communiqués specifically demanded statistics on the quantity and 
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quality of the houses left abandoned by fleeing Orthodox Christians.“8 Archduke 
Ferdinand’s assassination, as well as the admonitions of the European Powers, 
moderated the scale of the violence racking the Aegean provinces and put on hold 
a bilateral accord to complete a population exchange between Greece and the 
Ottoman Empire. In July, Interior Minister Talat toured western Anatolia and 
declared that “the Greeks who did not go to Greece had returned to their homes 
and security had been restored.” While he claimed that many fleeing Christians in 
fact were Ottoman deserters, the minister vowed to eventually pay restitution to 
owners of abandoned property.9? Yet beginning July 27, 1914, the government 
ordered that the houses of emigrated Greeks and Bulgarians be turned over to 
Balkan Muslims. Whatever property Muslims left behind in Macedonia, according 
to Ottoman and Greek estimates, would help compensate banished Orthodox 
Christians seeking restitution.” 

With war once again threatening the empire, the CUP government internalized 
a series of compounded lessons it learned in the first half of 1914. Talat’s Ministry 
of Interior slowly came to hone immigration into the Ottoman Empire into an 
instrument capable of safeguarding the state from within. Fleeing refugees, if prop- 
erly screened and settled by officials, could augment Muslim-owned industry and 
production. The sheer presence of large numbers of miserable and poor refugees 
roused Anatolian Muslims to support the government and helped make the empire 
into a nation united by a “sentiment of hatred."7! Such raw emotions frequently 
led to open displays of anti-Christian antagonism. Rather than attempt to defuse 
popular anger, Unionists in the provinces harnessed the “desire to avenge 
Macedonia" and utilized it to remove populations increasingly deemed untrust- 
worthy or undesirable.” How and when the CUP's leadership formally decided to 
supplant native Orthodox Christians with immigrant Muslims is not entirely clear. 
Some contemporary accounts suggest that the scope and means of such an enter- 
prise evolved piecemeal in the months that preceded the First World War. While 
the campaign may not have stemmed from a comprehensive central blueprint (to 
the point that villages and town quarters may have been subjected to violence at 
random), Ottoman ministers worked to document the results of the exodus and 
take advantage of the changing environs accordingly. Whatever the case, officials in 
the western provinces eventually consigned themselves to the plan in toto. Rahmi 
Evrenos, at one point, declared to Talat that he had sent “Turkish farmers to colo- 
nize the coast” even though local Greeks refused to “move away on their own free 
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will.» “No, Rahmi,” Talat counseled him, “the Greeks cannot remain. They are 
forced to leave. They must go."7? 

CUP officials who administered the settlement and expulsion of peoples in 
western Anatolia also encountered serious obstacles during these crucial months. 
Istanbul found itself repeatedly on the defensive in the face of international 
admonishments and local petitions for redress. With newspaper reporters from 
Europe and America posting dispatches of the violence from Aegean Anatolia, 
global attention toward the plight of empires Muslim refugees faded. Istanbul had 
to "play with completely open cards," the German ambassador warned, for the 
country "to salvage sympathy from Europe."7* Unionists, despite a preponderance 
of evidence to the contrary, still claimed to support equal rights for all Ottoman 
citizens and a pluralist interpretation of Ottoman nationalism. With tensions with 
the Powers of Europe mounting, the Young Turks internally made increasing dis- 
tinctions between loyal citizens and those who potentially threatened the state's 
security or sought foreign intercession. When it was rumored that the Greek patri- 
arch in Istanbul would appeal to Europe for intervention on the behalf of mur- 
dered or banished Orthodox Christians, Talat countered that the patriarch and his 
aides “would be hung like traitors” if such a story proved true.7? 

The government's faith in the services and loyalty of Balkan Muslims, in turn, 
also exhibited its own limits. Istanbul's mixed treatment of Albanians, as well as 
Cretans, Roma, Bosnians, and other migrants, demonstrated that not all Muslims 
could be fully trusted with the responsibilities and privileges of Ottoman citizen- 
ship. While provincial CUP offices showed no hesitation in employing migrants as 
hatchet men against Christians, the Interior Ministry struggled to police refugees 
and natives rampaging across the countryside. The desire to weed through and 
return elements of the refugee population to the Balkans reflected an emerging 
ambition to sculpt Ottoman society through means beyond the imposition of new 
laws and education statutes. As the Directorate for the Settlement of Tribes and 
Refugees set out to compute the extent and significance of immigration and emi- 
gration in the Aegean, the body's leadership undertook steps to make a grander 
assessment of the rest of Anatolia. Under the direction of Mehmet Ziya, a "scien- 
tific council" was convened to “get to know the morphological and physiological 
structure of Turkish society."76 He and his assistants took direct care in gathering 
demographic and ethnographic data on three large segments of Anatolian society: 
Kurds, Armenians, and non-Sunni Muslims. The explicit goal of the project was 
originally a strictly academic exercise; a detailed study of eastern Anatolia would 
allow the government to understand a region that was an obscure "closed box" (in 
Talats words).77 Beyond ongoing attempts to compel nomadic groups in the east 
to take on more sedentary modes of living, Mehmet Ziya and his directorate pro- 
fessed no other plans to use this data as the Great War began. 
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THE GREAT DISASTER COMMENCES, 
NOVEMBER 1914-APRIL 1915 


Istanbul's plan to liberate the Caucasus began soon after war with Russia was 
declared. Fighting along the Ottoman- Russian frontier opened with the advance 
of relatively small parties of Ottoman irregulars and militiamen. Spearheading the 
offensive were advance elements of the Special Organization. Commanded by 
Bahaeddin Sakir, these units quickly seized the foothill town of Ardahan just across 
the border. As Sakir’s units moved forward along the Black Sea coast, mobile bands 
of militias and regular officers crossed over into Iranian territory with the intention 
of attacking Russian Azerbaijan from the south. Like the Special Organization 
force that occupied Ardahan, Ottoman troops that invaded Iran that winter were 
largely made up of locally recruited (usually Kurdish) fighters. With an eye toward 
raising rebellion among the region's tribes and townsfolk, Istanbul eventually 
dispatched preachers to spread word that a jihad had been declared against 
St. Petersburg. Fearing that their own citizens could be turned against the tsar, 
Russian military authorities had begun to deport Muslim men of military age from 
the Ottoman frontier well before the fighting began. Russia’s expulsion of thou- 
sands of Muslim men from the border region failed to stem cross-border attacks by 
Kurdish irregulars. “Punish the Kurds mercilessly,” one Russian general ordered, 
“not neglecting the most extreme measures, especially toward the leaders.”78 

The Russian high command did not fail to exploit the service and sympathies of 
their own local recruits along the frontier. Thousands of Armenians and Muslims 
joined the ranks of the tsar’s armies. Mobilization on both sides of the imperial 
border thoroughly split ARF into two camps. A number of noted leaders con- 
cluded that a Russian victory over Istanbul was the only way to finally securing the 
safety and political authority the party had long stood for. In heading such calls, 
militant ARF leaders assembled a force of 4,000 fighters to operate alongside 
Russian troops by December 1914.7? Still other Armenian nationalists looked 
upon any outcome as a potential catastrophe-in-waiting for Armenians living in 
Ottoman lands. “The Armenian people, whatever country they live in, should ful- 
fill their citizenship duties,” one ARF official argued. “An [armed] volunteer move- 
ment may have grave conseguences.”89 Regardless of the divisions within the ARF, 
Ottoman military authorities took note of the rising number of armed Armenian 
bands appearing along the border. Small clashes between Ottoman soldiers and 
bands of Russian and native Armenians in the late fall and early winter of 1914 
readily stimulated fears that wider rebellion was brewing in the east. 

As Ottoman generals reeled from the near total destruction of the Third Army 
at Sarıkamış, reports of Armenian service in the Russian ranks and infiltration 
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behind the lines were read with new eyes. Disturbances, such as an attack by 
Armenian villagers and military deserters on a local post office east of Lake Van, 
attracted the direct interest of Interior Minister Talat.8! Zeytun, a region notorious 
for its recalcitrant Armenians and Turkish tribes, again drew worried attention as 
acts of banditry and resistance to conscriptions proved rampant through the win- 
ter. News from areas far away from the front added to the government's impression 
that Armenians across Anatolia were engaged in seditious activity. Just as Ottoman 
troops marched forward toward Sarikamis, reports of small British landings on the 
Mediterranean coast were received by the military’s high command. Some dis- 
patches highlighted the enthusiasm with which local Armenians welcomed the 
forays. After the new year, searches conducted in the western Anatolian town of 
Izmit uncovered “a number of weapons and ammunition” and correspondence 
between Armenian students and the Entente.8? By February, Talat wired governors 
throughout Anatolia that there was evidence Armenians were preparing for “a 
rebellious enterprise” in conjunction with the empire’s enemies.85 Weeks later, he 
asked for confirmation from governors in the east of the possibility of Armenians 
uniting with Kurds “in moving against the government.”8i 

As military and civilian planners pondered the possibility of wider acts of sub- 
version and a second Entente invasion, Ottoman forces in Iran continued to make 
gains as they approached the Russian border from the south. By January, Ottoman 
regulars and cavalry detachments associated with the old Hamidiye had seized the 
towns of Urmia, Khoy, and Salmas. Demonstrations of resistance by local 
Christians, comprising Armenians, Nestorians, Syriacs, and Assyrians, led Ottoman 
forces to massacre civilians and torch villages throughout the border region of Iran. 
Iranian authorities were helpless in preventing the killing of hundreds and the 
displacement of tens of thousands. Those who witnessed the violence first exacted 
upon Urmia were stunned by the Ottoman army’s bloodlust. The killings, which 
continued until the Ottomans retreated in May, appeared to have been tolerated 
by commanding officers (which including Enver Pasha’s uncle Halil). While there 
is no evidence of an official policy condoning such bloodletting, one soldier sur- 
mised that Halil did “as he pleased in wreaking his own vengeance on the Christians 
for the moral and material aid they had lent the Russians.”®° 

Istanbul’s anxieties toward Armenians in the empire surged to new extremes 
following the fall of the town Van in April. Fighting between government security 
forces, villagers, and Russian infiltrators had been endemic to the province of Van 
since the start of the war. Rumors of an Armenian uprising had reverberated in 
official quarters since the fall, leading to the imposition of increasingly harsher 
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security measures, such as the searching of homes, the seizure of property, and 
arbitrary arrests. Despite previously good relations with the CUP (even as late as 
the summer of 1914), Van’s Armenian population grew apprehensive with regard 
to both the government’s intentions as well as the restlessness of the region’s 
Kurdish population. By March, well-armed Armenian villagers engaged gen- 
darmes, regular army units, and Kurdish militias in firefights throughout the 
mountainous province. Events came to a head in mid-April when the governor, 
Cevdet, had three prominent ARF leaders (including parliamentarian Arshak 
Vramian) seized and executed. Vramian’s arrest and murder incited Van’s Armenians 
to fortify their neighborhood and declare themselves in insurrection against the 
government. Having stockpiled large quantities of weapons and ammunition well 
in advance of the war, about 1,000 Armenian fighters in Van's Garden District ably 
held off a force of 7,000 Ottoman soldiers and irregulars for 4 weeks.96 

The fighting turned in favor of Van's Armenians when a Russian column entered 
the town in the first week of May. Van's capture prompted a mass exodus of 
Muslims from the province as Armenian resistance commanders assumed control 
of the town and its outlying districts. The provinces new Armenian government, 
which mostly comprised ARF revolutionaries, soon engaged in a reign of terror 
against the region's remaining Muslim population. “The Armenians seem perfectly 
debauched,” one American missionary reported home, “plundering and revenge 
the only thought of the day.”8” Villages and town quarters were sacked and large 
numbers of civilians, particularly Kurds, were targeted, abused, and killed. Greater 
Russian supervision helped to bring an end to the very worst of the ARF atroci- 
ties. As some semblance of calm returned to Van, ARF rule drew the ire of native 
Armenians as well. Abuse and theft at the hands of ARF militants, as well as the 
requisitioning of taxes and conscripts, left one Armenian villager to lament that 
“we are destined to as much suffering under the Christian yoke [as a Muslim 
one]."88 

By the time Van was in ARF hands, Ottoman military commanders had already 
begun to use deportation as a weapon against the empires Armenian population. 
Ironically, it was in the central Anatolian region of Zeytun, hundreds of miles from 
the advancing enemy, that Unionist officers first resorted to exiling whole commu- 
nities. Repeated displays of defiance by deserters and rebels had garnered consider- 
able attention from the Ottoman military (as well as Armenian elites). Cemal 
Pasha, commander of the region's Fourth Army, initially deployed gendarmes and 
soldiers to suppressed Zeytun's mutineers. As the offensive gained ground, Cemal 
issued additional orders recommending the internal deportation of a number of 
provincial Armenian notables. This initial directive, which he propagated under 
his own initiative in the first week of April 1915, appeared to have been issued 
despite the fact that military operations had begun to wind down. Cemal would 
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later explain that his actions entailed an attempt to forestall an Entente-Armenian 
plot bent on “the severing of Syria from Asia Minor.”8? While Zeytun’s notoriety 
as a historical center of resistance to governmental authority may have played upon 
the pasha’s mind, Talat had personally assured the Armenian patriarch in Istanbul 
that “he was extremely pleased with the behavior of the Zeytun Armenians” in 
assisting security forces in suppressing the deserters.?? Within a matter of weeks, 
the scale, coordination, and planning of the Zeytun deportations were expanded 
dramatically. By the end of April, Talat ordered the banishment of all Zeytun’s 
Armenians. As the district’s overall military commander, Cemal simultaneously 
sought the assistance of regional administrators in the hopes of importing Balkan 
refugees to replace the banished Armenians. From that point forward, military 
imperatives alone ceased to shape the government deportation plan. The mass dis- 
placement of Armenians became an essential component of the province's restruc- 
ture along demographic, social, and economic lines. 

It is not entirely known if the decision to impose a generalized policy of depor- 
tation and resettlement came as a result of extended debate within CUP circles. 
Clear historical precedents, such as the expulsion of Greeks and Bulgarians before 
the war, almost certainly influenced whatever deliberations occurred before and 
during the month of April 1915. There are some indications that Unionist leaders 
had specifically contemplated the mass deportation of Armenians well in advance 
of Cemal’s decision to exile notables from Zeytun. Halil Menteşe, a senior diplo- 
mat and member of the CUP, had visited Berlin in March in order to discuss mil- 
itary affairs with German officials. Upon his return, Talat received him at the train 
station and asked him what he discussed “on the Armenian deportations.” As curi- 
ous as his question now appears, Mentese’s memoirs offer no clues as to his reply. 
When Halil visited Talat sometime later, he found him sleepless and in an “abnor- 
mal state.” Correspondence from the province of Erzurum “regarding the 
Armenians” had kept him up at night, the Interior Minister explained. In contem- 
plating what they, the Armenians, “had begun to do,” Talat underscored that the 
empire was in a “fight for national survival"?! 

In the early hours of April 24, Ottoman security personnel fanned out across the 
capital and its immediate suburbs. By sunrise, police had arrested over two hun- 
dred Armenian men, most of them individuals of considerable political, religious, 
and cultural standing. These “undesirables,” as one Interior Ministry cable termed 
them, were transported to prisons in the city without apparent charges. The men 
were then transferred under strict guard to the Anatolian interior. “None of us,” 
one survivor recalled, “had been contemplating a large scale Armenian massacre. 
We continued to appeal by telegram to Talaat, the Armenians’ dear and friendly 
minister of the interior... demanding trials and sentencing and justice in the name 
of the Ottoman constitution."?? On the same day the notables of Istanbul were 
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rounded up, the Interior Ministry cabled provincial offices, telling them to pro- 
hibit foreign travel among Armenians “known by the government to be suspi- 
cious.”3 While provincial governors were additionally instructed to dissolve local 
chapters of the ARF and other Armenian organizations, Talat ordered Cemal 
Pasha’s Fourth Army to “deport those whom it is seen as necessary” from through- 
out Cilicia, including those already deported from Zeytun, south to the desert 
“regions of southeastern Aleppo, Der Zor and Urfa.”94 

‘The scope of the governments new tack gathered pace precipitously in the four 
weeks after the mass arrests in Istanbul. The Interior Ministry sequentially com- 
manded the deportation of all Armenians in the eastern provinces of Erzurum, 
Van, and Bitlis. In issuing such orders, Talat directed subordinates to maintain the 
“defense of life and property, as well as preservation of supply and rest” for depor- 
tees while in transport.?? Meanwhile, security forces throughout Anatolia con- 
ducted searches of Armenian homes and offices in pursuit of weapons and other 
incriminating evidence. While the sweeps resulted in the arrest of hundreds of 
Armenians, investigations conducted in Samsun, Urfa, Eskisehir, Edirne, Kayseri, 
and Diyarbakir yielded no evidence of an imminent mass uprising. Many police 
and gendarme searches turned up little more than “ordinary weapons” (as in the 
case of Eskisehir).°° Yet by the end of the month, the Ottoman Council of 
Ministers, an advisory body to the Unionist government, submitted legislation 
legalizing the deportation of Armenians in “areas of warfare.” The law, which for- 
mally accused Armenians of “collaboration with the enemy” and “armed attacks 
against the armed forces and innocent civilians,” also proposed stipulations for the 
repurposing of property and homes left behind by banished Armenians. While 
reiterating the state’s desire for the protection of Armenian life and property, aban- 
doned villages were made available for the “settling of immigrants and tribes."?7 
Grand Vizier Said Halim and the CUP cabinet approved the “Temporary 
Deportation Law” in early June. 

By the time the legislation had passed into law, the deportations had already 
assumed their very worst traits. All protections assured under the edict proved 
hollow with the first massacres of Armenians in Erzurum and Bitlis. Young women 
dispatched from Zeytun were raped and abducted as would-be brides and concu- 
bines. Meanwhile, government bursars had begun to prepare funds for the settle- 
ment of Bosnian refugees in the place of Zeytun’s Armenians. By late June, 
Johannes Lepsius, an influential German missionary and government confidant, 
estimated that 200,000 men, women, and children were on the move and heading 
south toward the Syrian Desert.?8 

Passage of the Temporary Deportation Law represented a point of no return in the 
relationship between the Ottoman state and its Armenian citizenry. In condemning 
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all Armenian citizens in Adana, Erzurum, Van, and Bitlis as traitors, the govern- 
ment cast a long shadow over Armenians living in all corners of the empire. In the 
middle of June, the German Embassy received verbal confirmation that “the exile 
of the Armenians was not motivated by military considerations alone.” Talat vis- 
ited the embassy personally and met with Dr. Johann Mordtmann, the mission’s 
advisor on Armenian affairs. The message he delivered, in no uncertain terms, 
stipulated: 


[T]hat the [Sublime] Porte wanted to use the world war in order to thoroughly clean 
up their internal enemies, the native Christians, without being disturbed by foreign 
diplomatic intervention. It is also in the interest of the German alliance with Turkey 
that Turkey would be strengthened in this way.” 


The Interior Ministers admission to his German counterpart gives a clear indica- 
tion that the deportations were anything but temporary. More than anything, it 
suggested that some preconceived vision or plan guided the governments action. 
In the absence of the records of the CUB it is not entirely clear when this vision 
was first conceived or debated. Testimony posited later suggests that the leaders of 
the CUP, as well as non-partisan officials, were far from unanimous in their sup- 
port for the policy. Nevertheless, as the war dragged on, the mass removal and 
relocation of Ottoman citizens became a practice that was applied to incrementally 
larger swathes of the empires population and territory. The scale, treatment, and 
intent of later internal deportation differed widely. Nevertheless, the end result 
bore similar fruit. Province by province, rural communities were smashed and 
reconstituted anew with the departure and arrival of various peoples. As the human 
contours of the Ottoman nation were rearranged, the CUP state laid the founda- 
tion for an economy and a society that bore no resemblance to prewar 
precedents. 


AN EMPIRE REMADE BY EXILE 


American Protestant missionaries first settled in the northwestern Anatolian town 
of Bursa in the early nineteenth century. Like evangelists in other parts of the 
empire, the Americans of Bursa arrived in the Ottoman lands intent upon saving 
souls through proselytization and the performance of good works. They opened a 
girls school and orphanage in town, two institutions that worked in conjunction 
with schools and aid stations further north in Istanbul, Adapazari, and the large 
village of Bahcecik (called Bardazeg by its many Armenians). Beginning in 1912, 
Bursa’s missionaries began distributing food and assistance to Muslim refugees. 
Their migrant services proved so vital in the spring of 1913 that government com- 
missioners dispatched to them “20 to 25 new people a day” from the capital, 
Salonika, and western Thrace.!9? American aid workers and educators remained at 
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their posts as the city mobilized for the Great War. Like other residents of the 
empire, they followed news of the battles that followed the outbreak of hostilities 
in November 1914 and fretted over the empires flagging fortunes. It was in the 
aftermath of the Entente landing at Gallipoli that the mission’s own undertakings 
faced its most daunting challenge. Beginning in July, thousands of Orthodox 
Christians swarmed into Bursa under government orders. Some of the people who 
took refuge in town were desperately poor after being forced out of their coastal 
villages by government decree. Their plight worsened the conditions of those 
Greeks native to Bursa, who had persevered through the worst of the boycotts and 
attacks of 1914. Just as Bursas American mission struggled to assist these new 
refugees, state officials announced that Armenians living in the environs of 
Adapazari and Bahcecik were to prepare themselves for deportation. Within days, 
both towns were emptied of most of their Armenian residents. Among the aban- 
doned properties seized by Ottoman officials were the American schools in 
Adapazarı and Bahçecik. Deportation orders arrived for Bursa’s Armenians within 
a short time of Adapazarı's day of reckoning. Many of the Protestants of Armenian 
descent in Bursa were initially spared banishment. Yet in Cengiler, a village outside 
of town, sentries separated the men from their families and massacred them after 
locals tried to resist the decree. American missionaries witnessed further radical 
changes among the region’s residents within a year of the Greek and Armenian 
deportations. “Large numbers of Kurds and Circassians,” one missionary reported 
in August 1916, “have appeared in Western Asia Minor and many families of 
Syrians from the South have reached our nearby towns and villages."!?! Like those 
refugees who had arrived earlier from the Balkans, these newcomers were settled in 
homes and on lands once belonging to exiled Christians. 

What American missionaries witnessed in Bursa was typical of the remarkable 
and categorically violent population shifts that occurred after June 1915. As the 
summer unfolded, the extent of the CUP’s policy of deportation reached ever more 
dramatic and shocking levels. Between June and October, Armenians living in 
virtually all corners of the Ottoman lands, including provinces at a great distance 
from either the Russians or the British, were ordered from their homes and sent 
away either on foot or by rail. Thus, Armenians from Yozgat, Edirne, Afyon, and 
Samsun joined even larger numbers of recently banished citizens from such 
war-ravaged regions as Trabzon, Sivas, and Harput in taking to the roads. A direc- 
tive demanding the eviction of Izmir’s Armenian population arrived in late August, 
months after local authorities had already staged house-to-house searches and 
arrested fifty of the city’s Armenian notables.!?? With deportations occurring else- 
where, Armenian citizens hoped that Izmir’s governor, Rahmi Bey, would inter- 
vene on their behalf since he had had good relations with such prominent trading 
families as the Essayans and Avedikians.!9? Rahmi's dispensation was not forthcoming, 
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leading to the expulsion of thousands of the town’s residents to the Anatolian 
interior. 

Konya and Ankara served as a clearinghouse for most of the Armenians exiled in 
1915. Some families, either by design or official oversight, managed to stay on in 
and outside of these towns as guests in largely Muslim neighborhoods and villages. 
Gendarmes and Interior Ministry officials made sure, however, that the vast major- 
ity of those who arrived in Konya and Ankara were dispatched south. After trave- 
ling through Urfa, Antep, Maras, and Aleppo, a series of pre-approved settlement 
areas in the regions of Der Zor, Rakka, and Rais al-Ayn awaited the survivors of the 
journey. Equally unfortunate deportees were forcibly marched across the desert to 
Mosul. Conditions in the camps established for Armenians in these communities 
were primitive, and provisions in short supply from the start. The steady arrival of 
first hundreds, and then thousands, of men, women, and children quickly over- 
whelmed these and other settlements, turning the entirety of Syria’s interior into a 
chamber of horrors. The few foreigners remaining in the province, such as Walter 
Rössler, Aleppo's German consul in Aleppo, relayed sickening reports to Istanbul 
of thousands of “sunburned women and children” arriving on foot in “a com- 
pletely exhausted state.” Death among the displaced proved so rampant in early 
September 1915 that burial authorities picked up 110 bodies from the street in 
one day in Aleppo.!94 Starvation to the point of death remained commonplace in 
the camps and neighboring districts months and years into the war. The economic 
and social state of Rakka grew so precarious in February 1917 that the whole of the 
regions population, including thousands of Armenians, had begun to starve after 
“the distribution of food through the government had almost entirely ceased.”!95 

Death stalked exiled Armenians in other, far more vicious ways. Throughout the 
east, the deported endured and witnessed repeated, and often systemic, acts of 
violence. The brutality of exile often began at the moment officials declared the 
deportation of whole town quarters or villages. Neighbors and local authorities 
seized property and assaulted Armenians in their homes. In many cases, men were 
immediately separated from their families and led away to be executed. Women, 
children, and the elderly marched out of town came under attack from bands of 
assailants alternately described as government paramilitaries, brigands, or tribes- 
men. At various stages of the deportation women were sexually assaulted. Large 
numbers of young boys and girls were purchased or seized by Muslim families for 
the purpose of marriage or enslavement. Gendarmes who drove caravans of walk- 
ing Armenians toward Syria often did so relentlessly and under the threat of bodily 
harm. Treks into the desert regularly took weeks as dwindling parties meandered 
over rough terrain and through blistering weather. 

Outright massacres of Armenians, in the eyes of survivors and foreign bystand- 
ers, were not purely incidental to the deportations. In Erzurum, Diyarbakir, Urfa, 
and the settlement zones in Syria, outside observers denounced government ofh- 
cials and CUP party functionaries as the chief coordinators of a campaign aimed 
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at deliberately killing Armenians en masse. Provincial governors, such as 
Diyarbakirs Mehmet Reşid, and Unionist organizers, like Ahmet Mercimekizade 
of Bilecik, joined military officers in leading or directing paramilitary bands 
responsible for the attacks. Comprising the bulk of this “army of murderers,” as 
one Ottoman officer labeled the paramilitaries, were Muslim immigrants, allied 
tribesmen, and criminals recently released from prison.!° As a preeminent force 
spearheading the war in the east, the Special Organization appeared to have played 
a vital role in linking paramilitaries, party leaders, officials, and military officers in 
the killing of Armenian civilians. Orders and financial compensation for the killers 
were often issued informally while in the field. After being allowed to extort thou- 
sands of lira from Armenians dispatched from environs of Trabzon, Mehmet Faik, 
a gendarmerie lieutenant, watched as two bands of paramilitaries were commanded 
to kill all the Armenian men. “The government,” he was told, “did not want any of 
their money; it only wanted to throw them in the Euphrates.”!97 

In various places, officials offered Armenians an alternative to deportation and 
even death. Before the expulsions began in Samsun and other regions, Armenians 
were encouraged to convert to Islam as a way of averting their banishment. Many 
more came to accept Islam once the deportations and the massacres had com- 
menced, a trend authorities encouraged. Large numbers of orphaned children 
placed in Muslim homes and state orphanages were converted and forced to aban- 
don their languages and names. A similar fate confronted young women kidnapped 
or married off during the course of exile. Government officials in 1916 grew con- 
cerned that recent converts remained only superficially committed to their new 
faiths, thus giving them cause to deport freshly “Islamized” Armenians and to track 
others feared of reverting to Christianity. Forcing Islam upon at least some 
Armenians, as the German ambassador understood it, was not born out of reli- 
gious fanaticism (a sentiment that most Young Turks would have found “foreign”). 
The Unionist regime employed such measures much in the way imperial Spain had 
compelled Jews and Muslims to accept Christianity in the late fifteenth century. 
“The intention” was instead “to amalgamate the Armenians with the Muslim 
inhabitants in the empire.” 1°8 

A different set of goals and methods governed the reinitiation of the state’s war- 
time eviction of native Greeks. In the months following the prewar expulsions in 
western Anatolia, calm appeared to have returned to many areas previously wracked 
by anti-Orthodox violence. Liman von Sanders, during a visit to Ayvalik in February 
1915, observed “no irritable mood” among local Christians due to the attentiveness 
and sensitivity of local officials.!?? Like Armenians, many Greek Christians were 
drafted throughout the empire, with most principally serving as unarmed laborers. 
Affairs in Ayvalik and other Orthodox areas in the west took a bitter turn over the 
three months that followed the Entente landing on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
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“Continued and court-proven” cases of spying, as Liman von Sanders later put it, 
led German and Ottoman authorities to first deport large numbers of Greeks from 
Ayvalık in April.!!9 As fighting intensified along the Dardanelles through May and 
June, civilian and military officers ordered the internal displacement of Greek 
Christian communities all along the shores of the Marmara Sea. Ottoman officials 
at times gave as little as a couple of hours to shore-side cultivators and fishermen to 
relocate south and eastwards into the immediate interior. The scope of Orthodox 
displacement expanded throughout the summer to points spanning the whole of 
the Aegean coast. The recurring threat of war with Greece, coupled with the protests 
of the Orthodox patriarch, eased the deportations in the west as fall began. Istanbul’s 
hesitancy to provoke Athens into entering the war was little concession to the thou- 
sands of displaced Orthodox Christians packed into town quarters and villages in 
Balikesir and Bursa. Families made up largely of women, children, and the elderly 
fled, and were resettled with little regard to provisioning, housing, or employment. 
An unknown number of civilians died under such circumstances (with the Greek 
patriarchate claiming in July 1915 that up to ten deportees a day perished in the 
Marmara region as a result of starvation and exposure).!!! In some cases, caravans 
of Greeks intermingled with convoys of deported Armenians, leading many of the 
latter to appeal to Greece for help and refuge. 

Istanbul's official “tolerant and benign policy" came to an abrupt end again in 
late 1916 with a resumption of targeted evacuations along Anatolias Black Sea 
shores.!!? Citing Russian advances in the east and a rash of attacks by Orthodox 
Christian bandits, officials forcibly removed thousands from villages and neighbor- 
hoods in the environs of Samsun, Bafra, and Tirebolu. Between January and 
February 1917 alone, sixty-four villages outside of Samsun and Bafra were emptied 
of their inhabitants and set on fire.!!3 Claims that the governments actions were 
driven by military necessity were greeted in German circles as empty assertions. 
Liman von Sanders, who had helped oversee the expulsion of Greeks from Ayvalik, 
took a particularly harsh tone toward affairs along the Black Sea coast. While he 
had approved of some, but not all, of the deportations in the west, he took excep- 
tion to the cleansing of Samsun since the expulsions possessed "absolutely no 
worth militarily.”114 

Individual cases of rebellion and general suspicions offered a pretext to smaller 
but no less devastating mass removals and deportations in other portions of the 
empire as well. Even before fighting commenced in the east, Talat openly doubted 
the loyalty of Christian Nestorians in Anatolia and preferred their “deportation 
and expulsion from their locations to appropriate provinces such as Ankara and 
Konya."!!? Acts of insurrection by Syriacs in Mardin and Nestorians in Hakkari 
led to generalized acts of collective punishment such as mass arrests, expulsions, 
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and killings. By the end of the war, Istanbul would exile thousands of non-Muslim 
notables, foreigners, and suspected rebels from their homes in the Arab lands as 
well. 

Talat Pasha and his subordinates in the Interior Ministry took great care to fol- 
low the implementation of deportations throughout the empire. From his home 
and from his office in the Sublime Porte, he corresponded with bureaucrats, 
officers, and party loyalists in the provinces through both his official and private 
wiring devices. His telegrams, as well as his personal notebooks, suggest that he 
individually managed massive amounts of information pertaining to the numbers, 
movement, and settlement of deportees. Talat’s demands for information spanned 
issues such as the type and value of abandoned property and homes, and the gen- 
ders and professions of migrants, as well as the exact location and ethnic makeup 
of individual villages and counties. He also kept abreast of military matters and the 
Special Organization’s activities. 

The breadth of his secret correspondence (only a part of which survived the war) 
underscores the degree to which the minister’s wartime actions consciously served 
the government’s long-term interests. Time and again, Talat reiterated his desire for 
resettled peoples to be placed in predominantly Muslim villages where Turkish was 
the language of the majority. Specific numeric goals were even set for various 
regions as well as for specific ethnic groups. While setting expectations that reset- 
tled groups should generally count for no more than 10 percent of the population, 
Talat made it clear that transplanted Armenians comprised no more than 5 percent 
(and in some areas as low as 2 percent) of the population in their appointed villages 
or regions of exile. Such tight management of how and where Armenians were 
settled, however, did not include direct orders to commit massacres or other out- 
rages. Officers later court-martialed for the deportations suggested after the war 
that Talat may have communicated such directives verbally or through other pri- 
vate means. There were occasions, however, when the Minister of the Interior did 
express his comprehension that the deportations, killings, and resettlements, while 
terrible, represented a pivotal moment in the empires evolution. In August 1915, 
Talat Pasha cabled officials in Ankara, declaring that “the Armenian question in the 
Eastern Provinces has been resolved.” Still, he cautioned, it was not deemed neces- 
sary “to sully the nation and the government with further atrocities."!!ó 

The question of how abandoned property was to be disposed attracted consid- 
erable attention from Talat and his fellow administrators. With hundreds of thou- 
sands evacuated from their homes in the course of hours or days, government 
agents did their best to assume immediate possession of a vast fortune in forsaken 
goods, buildings, farmland, tools, and private possessions. While some dwellings 
quickly became uninhabitable (due to ransacking neighbors looking for valuables 
or firewood), many regional officials were successful in securing and cataloging 
discarded Christian estates. Talat Pasha’s personal notes from the war reveal that, at 
some point, the state had laid claim to the homes of over 41,000 Armenians and 
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20,000 Orthodox Christians in western and central Anatolia alone.!!7 Together 
with lands and structures left by other Christians, local “Abandoned Property 
Commissions” and “Liquidation Commissions” eventually assumed charge of 
houses and lands with the intent of distributing them to local residents. A lengthy 
series of “temporary laws” passed by the Ottoman national assembly guided the 
work of provincial commissions through the war. Although some exiled Greeks 
and Armenians initially received receipts for capital goods and homes left behind, 
a variety of legal statutes expressly mandated that usurped property be sold or 
transferred to Muslim hands. Government seizure of Armenian assets, in the words 
of Talat Pasha, was for “the sake of an increase of Muslim businesses in our coun- 
try.” He pledged that his ministry would monitor the transfer of moveable and 
immoveable property “step by step” so that this new wealth would not fall into 
foreign hands. “The growth of entrepreneurship in the minds of Muslim people,” 
he avowed, would continue unabated.!!8 

The ongoing necessity of caring and settling Muslim refugees emboldened 
Unionist efforts to build a national economy on the basis of abandoned Christian 
capital. By the time the war entered its third year, Interior Ministry officials esti- 
mated that the fighting, particularly in the east, had displaced 800,000 people 
(a number which likely did not include Armenians and others deliberately deported 
by the Ottoman government).!!? Swelling numbers of internally displaced citizens 
placed even more pressure upon agencies and officials, who continued to struggle 
with the aftermath of the Balkan Wars. As the span of the deportations intensified 
through the summer and fall of 1915, Ottoman legislators passed explicit direc- 
tives guiding administrators on how refugees and migrants would directly benefit 
from abandoned property remitted to state hands. Muhacirs (the term most often 
used for Muslim refugees) were to be the prime beneficiaries of disposed lands and 
homes, followed by nomads (who were to be settled according to regulations “sim- 
ilar to those applied to the migrants [muhacirler]”).!?° While established Muslim 
magnates may have benefited from the seizure of recognized Christian businesses 
and farms, local liquidation committees were unambiguously instructed to use 
their offices as a means of “strengthening a culture of trade among Muslims,” espe- 
cially those most adversely effected by the war.!?! 

The mass reallocation of Christian wealth to the empire’s Muslims was, however, 
not a completely blind process. With hundreds of thousands of citizens already 
migrating across the country en masse, Talat and his ministers gradually divined an 
exceedingly intricate and ambitious series of policies designed to vet, transfer, and 
settle displaced Muslims. In confronting the large numbers of Kurdish refugees 
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fleeing Russian advances in the east, Talat issued orders in May 1916 to regional 
officials not to settle Kurds in areas where they could be “Arabized or [be able] 
preserve their nationality" !?? He instead charged them with transporting Kurds 
westward alongside Turkish-speaking migrants and natives. Whether they came to 
be settled in Ankara, Bursa, Kiitahya, or Nigde, agents responsible for resettling 
Kurds were instructed to place them in communities where the total Kurdish pop- 
ulation did not exceed 5 percent. '?? Meanwhile, provincial notables, be they tribal 
or religious leaders, were to be settled separately so that they and their kin would 
no longer live “a tribal way of life.” 124 

Istanbul issued similar instructions to local offices regarding the settlement of 
other Muslim migrants and refugees. Some Muslims, such as Roma or Albanians 
who had “made known their hostility to Ottomanism and Turkishness,” were for- 
bidden from even entering the Ottoman Empire.!?? Even after passing an inspec- 
tion by immigration officials, approved Albanians and Bosnians were forbidden 
from settling in strategically sensitive areas known for having large Albanian and 
Bosnian populations (such as Bursa and Izmit). Instead, they became prime candi- 
dates for settlement on lands and in homes vacated by banished Armenians. The 
Interior Ministry made similar preparations for the transfer of Arab and Circassian 
refugees and deportees to central and western Anatolia as well. As in the case of 
Kurdish resettlement, Talat’s ministers were wary of the numbers and locations of 
intentionally transferred Arabs, Bosnians, Albanians, Georgians, Circassians, and 
Roma. Newly established colonies of these groups were to remain small (typically 
no more than 10 percent of the population). It was implicitly reasoned that 
Albanians, Bosnians, Kurds, and Arabs, as Muslims, would not remain strangers in 
their new homes for long. In scattering them "among other different races" (most 
notably Turkish speakers), administrators were confident that they would steadily 
integrate into the communities that accepted them. As isolated minorities, such 
refugees would then shed any characteristics that would otherwise make them dif- 
ficult to govern (such as speaking a foreign language, nomadism, or supposed 
rebellious or nationalist impulses). Whether it was in Balikesir, Kastemonu, or 
Sivas, it was hoped that they would become the loyal producers, builders, soldiers, 
and servants required of a nation at war. A new national economy would grow 
around them, one dominated by Muslim entrepreneurs and tradesmen. The 
Ottoman government and nation, in Anatolia at least, would acquire a character 
and an appearance that was far more coherent, manageable, and reliable. 

The Muslims’ experience of flight, expulsion, or resettlement included many of 
the worst conditions that confronted Christians torn from their lands. “Every 
retreat of the army repeats...scenes of migration,” one Ottoman officer remem- 
bered. “Men who shouldered their infirmed, old mothers, women who wrapped 
their children with blankets... children who strove to walk behind oxcarts. If you 
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ask them where they are going, they don't know either."!?6 In some cases, Ottoman 
officials stood prepared to use violence as a means of disciplining Muslims ordered 
to relocate against their will. In one village, government agents abducted and mur- 
dered eighteen young Circassian men after the village rose up and resisted state 
efforts to exile them.!?7 While massacres may not have awaited them along the 
way, untold Muslim refugees and deportees died awaiting shelter, food, or medical 
aid while in exile. Like Armenians, some of those sent east, such as Albanians and 
Bosnians relocated to Adana and Diyarbakir, were refused the right to leave their 
assigned places of settlement. Those who stayed on in their new towns and villages 
were equally exposed to both kindness and hostility from longtime residents. At a 
time when citizens throughout the empire struggled to find work or feed their 
families, the arrival of kirli muhacirler (“dirty refugees”) prompted extraordinary 
acts of generosity as well as outright antipathy and violence.!28 

Talat Pasha’s vision of an empire socially re-engineered through deportation and 
resettlement at times proved difficult or impossible to implement. Tens of thou- 
sands of Armenians fled to the mountains or hid among Muslim neighbors rather 
than face eviction or execution. A significant, but relatively small, number of 
Christians, like the Armenians of Urfa, rose up in arms in anticipation of the depor- 
tation. With the exception ofa few hundred rebels who escaped from the mountains 
outside of Iskenderun (an insurrection later celebrated in the novel, The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh), violent resistance failed to deter Armenian banishment. Rumors 
that the government planned similar measures against them stirred consternation 
and fear among Circassians and Kurds. Even years after, local North Caucasian 
leaders continued to ask if the government was "going to destroy the Circassians" 
like the Armenians.!? 

Unreal expectations, incompetence, and corruption, rather than violence, con- 
stituted the most trying obstacles to government policies toward refugees and 
deportees. Liquidation commissions tended to favor local notables in auctions and 
sales, a system that greatly enriched provincial CUP members. Officials at all levels 
reaped new fortunes off the acquisition and seizure of money, jewelry, and other 
portable property left by banished Christians. Diyarbakir’s governor, Mehmet 
Resid, was as reviled for his reputation as a thief as he was notorious in his cal- 
lous execution of the deportations. By his own account, he “distributed Armenian 
women here and there, stole Armenian property and exempted Armenians from 
deportation in exchange for money."!?? On a more general level, the Interior 
Ministry worked earnestly to deport and settle targeted groups without excep- 
tion or error. Talat and his subordinates frequently chided provincial officials for 
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breakdowns in the transport and movement of peoples and foodstuffs to areas of 
settlement. Perhaps because of his fear that his directives were being unfulfilled, the 
Interior Minister dispatched repeated requests for updated information on the 
number and location of deported and settled populations. Excessive oversight did 
not preclude the frequent issuing of exemptions. Many Armenians with unique or 
needed skills, such as doctors and craftsmen, were excluded at times from deporta- 
tion. Protestants and Catholics were also initially precluded from exile as a result 
of German, Austrian, and American intercession. In a select number of cases, offi- 
cials excused whole villages from deportation due to the defiance of local Muslims. 
In many more instances, friendly Muslims worked to protect abandoned goods 
and homes in the hopes that their Christian neighbors would return. 

Behind the government's facade of unity and purpose, there were those who 
expressed apprehension and revulsion at the policies enacted by Unionist leaders. 
Weak as it was, opposition manifested itself most vocally in the halls of the national 
assembly. As the body discussed the passage of a new set of regulations over aban- 
doned property, Ahmet Ruza, father of the CUP, rose and spoke in defiance of the 
law. “It is unlawful,” he charged, “to designate the Armenian assets as abandoned 
goods” since “they were forcibly, compulsorily removed from their domiciles and 
exiled.” As the earliest defender of the constitution, he appealed to both the law 
and conscience of the Ottoman nation. “Grab my arm, eject me from my village, 
then sell my goods and properties,” he exclaimed, “such a thing can never be per- 
missible."!?! There were other, lesser bureaucrats and officials who criticized or 
sought to oppose the deportation of Christians. The governor of Erzurum, Tahsin, 
conceded to German diplomats that Armenians had conducted no “spying or dis- 
ruption in his district” and that he sought to “soften” the evictions by excluding 
women, children, and the sick from the government's orders.!32 Still others defied 
Istanbul’s commands altogether. Those officials who resisted the decrees were often 
relieved of duty or were murdered (a list that includes at least one governor and 
perhaps a half-dozen or more regional administrators). 

Ofall those who disapproved or resisted the government's policies, Cemal Pasha 
stands as the most influential figure. As commander of the Fourth Ottoman Army, 
and the military governor of Syria, Cemal oversaw aspects of the settlement and 
treatment of Armenians living in exile. Yet he purportedly did not approve of the 
wholesale banishment of Armenians, advocating instead that only notables and 
political leaders (“say fifteen to twenty people from each town”) be banished to 
dissuade Armenians from rising up.!?? His presence in Damascus did not allow 
him, he later claimed, to contest Talat’s decision to exile virtually all of the empire's 
Armenians to Syria. Nevertheless, he did use his offices to offer some relief to 
Armenians starving and dying in the desert. He approved referrals for deportees 
with special trade skills, attempted to supply camps with food, and established 
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orphanages for Armenian children. On the other hand, he pressured orphans, wid- 
ows, and other survivors to convert to Islam as a means of integrating and surviv- 
ing in their new homes in Syria. In his memoirs, Cemal acknowledged that 
Armenians faced violence while in transit to Syria (although he placed the blame 
for such outrages on civil authorities). He ascribed the very worst attributes of the 
deportations to “seventy years of accumulated hatred between Turks, Kurds and 
Armenians,” and admitted that uprooting the empire’s Christian citizenry had 
“opened the way for the crimes perpetrated by the Kurds and Turks.” 134 One of his 
fellow administrators in Syria, Hulusi Bey, the governor of Hama, was more blunt 
in describing the sum effect of the CUP’s policies. In a telegram to Talat, Hulusi 
characterized the state’s eviction of Armenians as an act only to “be seen in the 
Middle Ages.” “If the settlement of the Armenians is left to its official process,” he 
warned, “humanity will not record it with appreciation.”!35 


LIFE AFTER EXILE: INTERNATIONAL AND LOCAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF THE DEPORTATIONS 


Reports of violence against civilians at the front and behind Ottoman lines trickled 
out of Anatolia throughout the early spring of 1915. International news agencies 
had caught wind of the killing of Armenian and Nestorian villagers in northern 
Iran via reports emanating from the Russian capital. Journalists, aid workers, and 
religious leaders followed up such stories with telegrams detailing massacres of 
Armenians around Van, Zeytun, and Maras. By the time the deportations had 
become enshrined in law, newspapers around the world had carried stories detail- 
ing the horrible plight facing Christians in the Ottoman Empire. The Entente 
responded to the killings and removal of Armenians in May with a joint statement 
condemning Istanbul’s raging attacks “against the inoffensive Armenian popula- 
tion.” Officials in London, Paris, and St. Petersburg therefore formally agreed “to 
hold all members of the [Ottoman] Government... personally responsible for such 
massacres.” 136 Initially, the three allies had agreed to call the killings crimes “against 
Christianity and civilization.” The phrase was later officially revised as crimes 
“against humanity and civilization,” a rhetorical turn that eventually led to the 
coining of the phrase “crimes against humanity.”137 

The pitch of the Entente condemnation rose as further details emerged from 
Ottoman Syria. Against the backdrop of the atrocities committed in the Hamidian 
era, as well as the more recent killings of Belgian civilians by German soldiers, 
government propaganda ministers readily took to publishing lurid books and 
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pamphlets on the extent and implications of the violence in Anatolia. Arnold 
Toynbee, then a professor working in the British Foreign Office, authored a short 
book entitled Armenian Atrocities: Murder of a Nation, wherein he indicted both 
Istanbul and Berlin for organizing and executing the crimes committed against 
the empire’s Christian civilians. An even more damning account of events in the 
Ottoman Empire came to light in 1918 with publication of American ambassa- 
dor Henry Morgenthau’s memoirs. Ambassador Morgenthaus Story, unlike 
Toynbee’s treatment of the massacres, did not rely on press reporting and a smat- 
tering of official documents. His first-person retelling of his service in Istanbul 
cast the Ottoman leadership as men who were “gracious, accommodating and 
good-natured” but also “reeking with the blood of nearly a million human 
beings.”!3® While Toynbee equally characterized the Young Turks as so villainous 
that Abdülhamid II would have smiled “again if he heard” of their actions, writers 
and propagandists tended to shift equal or greater blame upon Germany and 
Kaiser Wilhelm II (whom some called the “massacrer in chief”).!3? By war's end, 
the Ottoman Empire’s international reputation had become synonymous with 
mass murder. 

Istanbul was far from passive in the face of the Entente’s denunciations. In 1916, 
the Ottoman Foreign Ministry published a defense of the governments actions. 
Like official British publications, The Aspirations of Armenian Committees and their 
Insurrectionary Activities comprised excerpts drawn from documents and second- 
hand accounts. “Armenians committed treason,” the ministry concluded, “this is 
very clear." They, as a national whole, had shot in the back "the compassionate and 
respectful. government that had always protected their language, religion and 
nationality." ! 4? While alleging that Armenians, in one grand conspiracy, had coor- 
dinated uprisings and disturbances across the empire even before the war, very 
little of the ministry's testimony mentions the deportations. 

While the book had no real impact upon public opinion outside of the empire, 
Talat Pasha adopted the report's findings and conclusions almost verbatim when 
composing his own memoirs. His recollections, composed in exile in Germany, 
paint a drastic picture of a state beleaguered both before and after the world war by 
Armenian nationalists. At the moment the Great War commenced, Talat professed 
that rebellion was rife in all corners of Anatolia (as evidenced by seizures of weap- 
ons, explosives, and incriminating documents). “I wish to say,” he countered, “that 
accusing the Union and Progress Central Committee and the General Assembly 
was exceedingly unfair and cruel.” The government had been “alert and informed” 
as to the harm incurred by Armenians. Meanwhile, some 600,000 Muslims had died 
as result of migration.!^! Other Unionist luminaries, such as Cemal and Hüseyin 
Cahid, made similar pronouncements in their own defense of the deportations. Such 
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accounts tended to depict Armenians solely as paramilitaries who, among other 
things, attacked “supply lines and killed the wounded in order to shoot the Turkish 
army in the back.” 142 

Officers in the field, in their memoirs and diaries, adopted the government's 
version of events with few exceptions. Of those Unionists who defended the gov- 
ernments actions in print, very few sought to explain or champion Istanbul’s mass 
appropriation of businesses, land, and homes. The myth that military imperatives 
alone drove the deportations, over time, became an article of faith for all those who 
succeeded the CUP in power. Yet many contemporary observers immediately 
sensed that the country’s political leaders had committed grave, and perhaps irrep- 
arable, harm in pursuing its attempts to re-engineer the population. Instead of 
marshaling all available resources to fight a war the empire was hard-pressed to 
win, thousands of men and huge amounts of money were used to forcibly relocate 
innocent civilians. Unionists may have “found the long desired opportunity to 
destroy an internal enemy,” one German commentator suggested. But it “forgot to 
give orders and to take measures which contributed to the economic transition and 
accounting." !43 Crops rotted in the fields after the departure of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Armenian and Orthodox peasants. A whole generation of artisans and 
bankers fled abroad or were lost along the roads of central Anatolia and Syria. 
Arnold Toynbee certainly expressed more prejudice than insight in his belief that 
the Ottoman Empire would never develop into “an organized, civilized, modern 
state” without Armenians.!44 Yet the CUP’s plans to wantonly purge large num- 
bers of citizens and replace them with dismally poor refugees failed to deliver 
immediate economic or social improvements. Istanbul, in attempting to make the 
country more governable and uniform, fundamentally impeded the land’s prosper- 
ity by decades. 

The overwhelming majority of those forced from their homes during the war 
have left no record of the trials they endured. Muslim or Christian, most suffered 
the loss of lands and loved ones without any recognition or recompense. Even the 
exact number of people deported by the Ottoman government remains elusive. 
For all of his investment into knowing the full extent of Interior Ministry efforts, 
Talat Pasha did not record the total number of Nestorians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
Arabs, Kurds, or Albanians uprooted and transplanted during the conflict. He did, 
however, estimate that 924,158 Armenians and 93,088 Orthodox Christians were 
internally exiled after 1915.145 The true death toll exacted as a result of all the 
deportations remains unknown. 

Those who survived deportation and resettlement experienced the conclusion of 
the war and the end of the Ottoman Empire in a myriad of ways. A small percent- 
age of deported Christians managed to return home after the armistice. Some 
Armenians and Greeks found sanctuary in Istanbul, whose Christian population 
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was spared mass removal after the initial deportations of April 1915. Returning 
Christians, as well as most Muslim refugees, were forced to withstand still more 
hardship during and after the empire’s final collapse in 1922. The story of those 
who survived the relocation camps in Syria and Iraq is even more fragmented and 
complex. Once the fighting ended, Western aid workers and missionaries flocked 
to the Levant in hopes of saving and comforting the survivors. Aroused to action 
by wartime accounts of the massacres, groups like the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near East raised money at home and sent volunteers abroad to build 
hospitals and orphanages for the tens of thousands still displaced. The British and 
French occupation of southern Anatolia and Syria provided only a modicum of 
stability for aid workers. Ongoing fighting, as well as disease, continued to claim 
lives of both rescued deportees and missionaries during the empire’s last years. 
When a republic was finally declared in Anatolia, foreign aid work inside Turkey 
came to an abrupt close. Jakob Künzler, the Swiss doctor who manned Urfas 
German mission through war, was decertified as a physician by the nascent Turkish 
nationalist government since he had “not studied at a Turkish university.”!4° In 
December 1922, he shut the doors of his hospital. After 25 years of serving the 
people of Urfa, the station had run out of money and had lost its staff and all of its 
patients to flight and death. 

With the Great War at an end, hundreds of thousands sought to rebuild their 
lives outside of the lands of their birth. Dozens of new communities of Nestorians 
and Chaldeans took root in British Iraq after having been expelled from Anatolia 
and northern Iran. The size of these communities grew in 1925 with the last expul- 
sion of Nestorians from their villages in Hakkari by the Turkish military. Armenians 
similarly found new lives in Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. They established new 
churches and schools in the cities of Beirut and Baghdad. Over time, neighbor- 
hoods like Burj Hamud and al-Jadriy became repositories of Armenian culture and 
religious life. Thanks to Fridtjof Nansen, the League of Nation’s High Commissioner 
for Refugees, thousands of stateless Armenians received temporary passports that 
allowed them passage overseas. As decades passed, the Armenian exodus out of the 
camps of Syria spawned an incredible number of extraordinary stories of adven- 
ture, hardship, and catharsis. Whether it was in France, Argentina, or California, 
Armenian orphans, bachelors, and widows married locals, started farms, became 
wealthy importers, survived the Depression, or reconnected with relatives long 
thought dead. In churches and community centers spanning Beaumont, Plaza 
Armenia, and Fresno, provincial Turkish dialects from Maras, Van, and Erzurum 
continued to be spoken by aging survivors. Through language, food, and family 
stories, some vestiges of the Ottoman Empire remained preserved well beyond its 
passing. 
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Figure 6. Enver Pasha and Jamal (Cemal) Pasha visiting the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem. 
© Matson Photograph Collection, Library of Congress. 
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For sixteen months, Ihsan Turjman recorded an episodic account of his life in 
wartime Jerusalem. As was fitting for a young man still living very close to 
home, his reflections mostly dwelt upon his personal longings and disappoint- 
ments. Ihsan was desperate to leave Jerusalem and the boring confines of his job 
at a military commissary. He contemplated learning French and one day finish- 
ing his studies in either Beirut or Europe. Most of all, he yearned to get mar- 
ried. He wrote frequently about a certain Thurayya, a young woman whose 
well-bred pedigree and conservative manners made her hand immediately unat- 
tainable. His lovelorn nature was one of many conditions that made Ihsan con- 
template suicide. In addition to his fears that he may have contracted a venereal 
disease, unwanted advances by a senior officer deeply troubled the young man. 
Thsan resisted the officer’s aggressive overtures, which eventually led to death 
threats and a tense atmosphere within the commissary. Within a year of his last 
entry, Ihsan died under mysterious circumstances. The exact circumstances of 
his passing are not known, although family sources later claim that a fellow 
soldier took his life before British troops entered Jerusalem in 1917. Ruşen, the 
officer whose affections Ihsan rejected, survived the British advance into 
Palestine and later went on to serve with distinction in the Turkish War of 
Independence. 

Ihsan Turjman’s private musings also extended to his thoughts about the war 
and his place within the Ottoman Empire. He made no secret of his hatred of 
Cemal and Enver Pasha. Both men embodied a cowardice, privilege, and inepti- 
tude that he loathed. Perhaps because of the influence of several teachers he had 
befriended, he consistently expressed skepticism toward government reports and 
rumors regarding Ottoman successes on the battlefield. Neither he nor his more 
educated friends, even in the first months of fighting, regularly entertained the 
possibility of victory. “We more or less agreed,” Ihsan admitted in late March 
1915, “that the days of the state are numbered and that its dismemberment is 
imminent.”! Later entries from his diary offer adequate evidence of how he sus- 
tained such an opinion. There were shortages of staple foods and goods, such as 
vegetables and tobacco. “Bread and flour supplies have almost totally dried up,” he 
wrote in the summer of 1916. “Every day I pass the bakeries on my way to work, 
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and I see a large number of women going home empty-handed.”? Burglars 
ransacked the home of Ihsan' family. While a cousin was later found to be guilty 
of the break-in, such crimes occurred with greater regularity throughout Ottoman 
Palestine. Disease was rampant in Jerusalem, with typhus already claiming a 
noticeable number of lives within a year of Archduke Ferdinand's death. The threat 
of a British attack by land, sea, or air is a recurring theme in Ihsan's diary. Yet the 
most visible sources of danger that Jerusalem faced were the swarms of locusts that 
had hovered over the city. The scale of this pestilence transcended the Levant, with 
throngs of locusts descending upon parts of Palestine, Syria, and Mount Lebanon. 
Regional officials, desperate to fight the menace posed by the insect invasion, 
obliged all citizens to "collect 20 kilos of locust eggs" in order to forestall the 
plague? 

Charles Brissell, an American diplomat, witnessed similar displays of anxiety 
in Baghdad through the early stages of the war. Well before Townshend's Poona 
Division began its drive up the Tigris, he described his city as one set on edge by 
conscription and government requisitions. Rumors and accusations that the gov- 
ernment intended to inflict harm upon local Christians reaped their own toll 
throughout 1915. Well before the first deportations, the harsh treatment of 
disarmed Armenian soldiers and provocations against local Chaldeans led to 
feelings of foreboding. Terrible floodwaters caused far more generalized suffering 
through the winters of 1914 and 1915. As the British inched toward the city, 
Baghdad's economy calcified as money grew scarce and business halted. Tensions 
soared to new heights when the Ottoman army withdrew toward Salman Pak in 
October 1915. With the British on the outskirts of town, Brissell observed that 
many thought that rapacious “Arab tribes may come to Bagdad [sic] and loot” 
shops.* The Sixth Army’s ability to stave off the city’s fall laid those immediate 
fears to rest. Yet even after Townshend’s surrender at Kut, there were other 
sources of bad news that dampened spirits in the city. Security along the main 
road between Baghdad and Aleppo became less certain with the interdiction of 
mail carriers and travelers by raiders and thieves. Officials purportedly faced 
popular resistance to the return of Ottoman rule in the towns of Karbala, Najaf, 
and Hillah. “Owing to the advance of the Turks in Persia,” Brissell speculated 
that local Shiites may have taken exception to what they felt was an unjust 
invasion by Ottoman Sunnis.? 

Political and economic affairs were arguably far worse in Beirut. While fam- 
ine-like conditions prevailed throughout the empire, hunger and shortages espe- 
cially punished the residents in this port on the Mediterranean. Hordes of locusts, 
as well as a crippling blockade, reduced food supplies in town to scraps as the sea- 
sons passed. By 1917, all manner of goods and essentials disappeared from Beirut's 
stores. The city’s streets swelled with destitute peoples drawn from Lebanon’s 
inland mountains (a population which also included stray Armenian refugees). 
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What could be bought in Beirut’s markets often remained out of reach of ordinary 
citizens as the value of the Ottoman lira plunged. Desperation and pandemonium 
reigned in the center of town in the war's third winter. In mid-February 1917, a 
crowd of 500 people attacked stores and carried off a trove of “bread, figs, crushed 
wheat...and other provisions.” The next day the mob grew larger and stormed the 
market again. Shopkeepers tried to resist but were unable able to forestall the 
attack despite shuttering their doors. Quiet descended over Beirut after the town 
went “without bread for five days.”® 

Hardships such as these tested Ihsan Turjman’s attachment to the empire itself. 
As an Arab living in Palestine, he frequently qualified and questioned his associa- 
tion with the Ottoman government. Istanbul’s abusive treatment of Jerusalem's 
Christians and Jews upset him. When two soldiers were executed for desertion or 
passing information to the enemy, Ihsan interpreted it as further sign of ill times. 
Why would the government worry about the divulgences of “soldiers who can 
hardly write their names”27 He expressed equal sympathy for a series of Arab 
nationalists (“brave compatriots” in his words) sentenced to death by Cemal Pasha 
in September 1915.8 When a rebellion against the Ottoman government began to 
grow in strength in the Hijaz in the summer of 1916, Ihsan took heart. In wishing 
for revolt to spread to “every corner of the Arab lands,” the young private was 
hopeful that the “barbaric Ottoman state” would finally come to an end.? 

Cemal Pasha knew of the hatred that both common citizens and notable mem- 
bers of society harbored toward him and the government at large. Nevertheless, in 
choosing to execute and internally deport men suspected of treason, the com- 
mander of Syria’s Fourth Army contended that rebellion did not “attain great pro- 
portions...due to the attachment of the noble Arab race to the empire.” In 
explaining his actions to the citizenry of the Levant, Cemal cautioned “the people 
of Syria and Palestine to keep the peace” so “it may not be necessary for further 
deportations and punishments."!? Efforts to boost the populations morale 
included frequent tours of the countryside and the convening of public events by 
both Cemal and Minister of War Enver Pasha. While hundreds of thousands went 
hungry, the Ottoman government invested considerable funds in the restoration of 
historic sites, roads, and government buildings. As for the rebels who had joined 
forces with the British in the Hijaz, Ottoman officials in 1916 scoffed at the moti- 
vations and interests of the insurrection’ leaders. Talat Pasha, in speaking before a 
meeting of the CUP faithful, characterized the movement's chief instigator, Sharif 
Hussein of Mecca, as an insolent petty tribesman doubtless “provoked by the gold 
and the promises of the English.” With government forces marching on the camps 
of Hussein’s insurgents, Talat promised his party that Mecca’s illegitimate chieftain 
“would receive the punishment he deserves.” +! 
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Istanbul’s pretentions of victory did little to vindicate the hardships endured by 
either the civilian population or the troops on the Arabian front. When British 
forces took to the offensive in 1917 in both Iraq and Palestine, conditions in the 
Levant and Mesopotamia grew even worse. Available fighting men and food sup- 
plies dwindled steadily after the fall of Baghdad in March and the capture of 
Jerusalem in December 1917. The final ten months of the war slowly wore down 
whatever hopes remained of the empire’s ability to turn back the enemy’s advances. 
The total lack of food, reinforcements, and medicine left the Ottoman army, by 
October 1918, a mere shadow of its earlier self. Starvation and dysentery so 
depleted the vitality of the empire’s surviving soldiers that one described himself as 
having “lost all humanity” in the conflict’s final weeks.!? When British and French 
troops entered Beirut, Damascus, and Aleppo at the war's end, local inhabitants 
exhibited more joy and relief than despondency and indignation. 

The supposed peace following the November 1918 armistice did not lead to an 
immediate end to the violence and political insecurity that had beset the Ottoman 
Arab lands. Whatever goodwill British and French soldiers had first earned imme- 
diately dissipated with the establishment of European authority on the land. As 
peace negotiations at Versailles gave way to a new political climate, it quickly 
became clear that few former Ottoman citizens were willing to trade one empire 
for another. By 1920, tensions and violence embroiled the new mandate states of 
Iraq, Palestine, and Syria. Yet only a minority of these insurgents and rebels longed 
for a return of the old Ottoman order. Far larger number of Iraqis, Syrians, and 
Palestinians demanded complete independence under such slogans as “no protec- 
tion, no tutelage, no mandate."!? While the defeat of these anti-imperial move- 
ments preempted (but did not extinguish) local desires for home rule, some aspects 
of the region’s Ottoman foundations survived. Ironically, many of the individuals, 
customs, and institutions that had long served the empire became seminal agents 
of the postwar Arab states. 

As in the Balkans and North Africa, war, diplomacy, and revolt helped to termi- 
nate Istanbul’s dominion over the lands between Aleppo, Mosul, and Medina. Yet 
how the peoples of this region contributed or reacted to the empire’s collapse dif- 
fered widely. Arabic speakers had long held markedly diverse notions of Ottoman 
citizenship and nationhood. As in other areas of the empire, how residents in 
Baghdad, Damascus, and Beirut interpreted their political and communal interests 
depended upon the contradictions and improvements that accompanied the 
reforms of the nineteenth century. Sectarian and regional ties possessed various 
implications as a result of the increasing influence of imperial and European insti- 
tutions. But, by no means did regional and ideological differences on Ottoman 
questions translate into generalized patterns of violence or even rejection of 
Ottoman rule. To the contrary, the vast major political figures in the capital and 
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provinces agreed that Arabs constituted an integral, but increasingly distinct, body 
of citizens. 

This consensus ruptured as the Great War progressed. The mass mobilization of 
Arabic-speaking society prompted no less genuine displays of fealty and sacrifice 
than any other part of the empire. However, such demonstrations of support grad- 
ually became far less frequent as hardships on the home front grew more intolera- 
ble. Starvation and pestilence, more than bombs or bullets, inflicted the deepest 
physical and psychological wounds upon the population (particularly in the 
Levantine provinces). Faith in the empire’s ability to weather the consequence of 
the war withered in conjunction with society's weakening state. Paradoxically, the 
areas worst stricken by the consequences of war and mobilization did not serve as 
the initial settings for rebellion and separatism. Rather, the greatest threat to 
Ottoman rule in the Arab lands emanated from the Hijaz, one of the harshest, 
most remote corners of the empire. Mecca’s insurrection against the sultan’s gov- 
ernment, while initially provincial in nature, provided the necessary pretext for 
British and French plans to amputate the Arab lands from the rest of the empire. 
While the decision to secede from the empire was a choice forced upon most of the 
inhabitants of Iraq, Syria, and Palestine, long-established Ottoman notables came 
to comprise the default elite of the states that inherited Istanbul’s historic mandate. 
‘The premier generation of postwar Arab leaders did not eulogize or commemorate 
their past lives as Ottoman citizens. The political bitterness and physical devasta- 
tion wrought by the Great War ultimately rendered an indelible black mark upon 
the empire’s name and its history as a state built and served by Arabs. 

The forces and events that led to the departure of the Arab lands had an equally 
rancorous effect upon those who continued to govern the Ottoman state through 
the war and after. From the time of the revolution onward, Young Turk leaders 
often spoke of the fraternity Arabs shared with the rest of the empire’s citizens. 
Unionists, like Hamidian officials before them, habitually assumed that Islam was 
the glue that bound the majority of Arabs to the sultan and state. Yet, as Istanbul 
struggled to satisfy and combat nationalist demands elsewhere, a number of 
Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) officials came to see Arabs as yet 
another doubting and restless “minority.” Despite the suffering and sacrifice of 
Arab soldiers and citizens throughout the war, the rebellion in the Hijaz, as well 
as continued localized demands for cultural and political concessions, did much 
to poison Young Turk impressions of Arabs as a whole. When the postwar peace 
agreements formalized the empires territorial losses in the Levant and 
Mesopotamia, a number of leading Unionists greeted the departure of the Arabs 
as a mixed blessing. 


BECOMING THE ARAB LANDS: ARAB POLITICS AND 
SOCIETY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Gertrude Bell was a woman who spoke confidently of Syrian culture and politics 
at the turn of the century. The daughter of a family steeped in education, travel, 
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and diplomacy, she was very familiar with the fundamentals of the Ottoman 
Levant before her first visit to the region in 1900. As a trained Oxford historian, 
she took great pride in her fluency in Arabic (a skill that allowed her to tell the 
supposed differences between the “vulgar cockney of Jerusalem” and the “virile and 
splendid speech of the Bedouin").! Unlike so many travelers to the Ottoman 
Empire, Bell’s turn-of-the-century observations of Ottoman society mainly derived 
from a genuine affection for the contemporary life and culture of the Arab lands. 
Yet her passion for the region did not preclude her from critiquing the profound 
gulf she found between rulers and ruled in Syria. To Bell, there was a stark differ- 
ence between the Ottoman officer assigned to govern Syria and the Arabs who 
populated the province. A governor’s position, she proffered, was “that of an alien 
governing with a handful of soldiers and an empty purse."!? While she bemoaned 
those Ottoman officials unable to speak Arabic, Bell perceived an equally wide 
chasm dividing the natives of Syria. “There is no nation of Arabs,” she warned her 
readers. “The Syrian merchant is separated by a wider gulf from the Bedouin” than 
he was from the Ottoman governor who collected the provinces taxes. As for the 
general whole, Syria was a land of “Arabic speaking races all eager to be at each 
other’s throats.” The only force that prevented general disharmony in the region 
were “the ragged half fed soldiers who draw at rare intervals the Sultan's pay.”!° 

Gertrude Bell’s impressions of turn-of-the-century Syria can by no means be 
applied to the whole of the Arab lands. Like other accounts left by visitors and 
foreigners, Bell’s observations tell us more about her own immediate biases than 
about the region’s local opinions and historical conditions. While she is correct in 
stating that Arabs had never formed one nation, it is possible she took for granted 
the geographic and spatial borders defining the Ottoman Levant. Bell arrived in 
Syria at a time when the region’s political, geographic, and cultural contours were 
assuming new significance under the aegis of imperial reform. Before the mid-nine- 
teenth century, the internal administrative borders of the Ottoman Arab lands 
were somewhat nebulous and politically insignificant. What Bell referred to as 
Syria, or more colloquially the “lands of Damascus (balad al-Sham),” also included 
lands that had recently assumed greater distinction, namely Palestine, Mount 
Lebanon, and the Transjordan. The term Iraq had historically been used to apply 
to the intersecting lands between Syria and Iran. Arguably, it was only in the nine- 
teenth century that the districts surrounding Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra came to 
be seen as sharing similar political, economic, or social traits or concerns. 

The communal tensions Bell references also do not necessarily reflect a long 
historical trend. Acts of sectarian and interethnic violence she and her contempo- 
raries may have witnessed were the product of recent events and not time-honored 
hatreds. Even the size, settlement, and influence of many of the confessional and 
ethnic groups she encountered had evolved immensely in the modern era. As in 
other portions of the empire, Christian populations declined significantly in 
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various portions of the Ottoman Levant as a result of migration abroad. Meanwhile, 
it is possible that the overall number of Shiites in the provinces of Baghdad and 
Basra grew through the nineteenth century. Throughout the Ottoman Arab lands, 
society was becoming less nomadic and pastoral. The Bedouin Gertrude Bell met 
on her trip represented a shrinking minority as sedentary agricultural and commer- 
cial activity became more of a universal norm. 

Attempting to accurately gage or assess Ottoman impressions of life in the 
Levant or Arabia has its own limitations. There was no inclination among Ottoman 
elites to talk of Arab politics or Arab questions before 1800. Starkly different stra- 
tegic and economic priorities prejudiced how the court in Istanbul weighed issues 
in North Africa, along the Red Sea, or on the Iranian border. It would not have 
occurred to a sultan or his retainers to equate the interests of Arabic-speaking com- 
munities on the Persian Gulf as being one and the same as Arabs on the Nile Delta. 
Regional conditions, such as the constant threat of Habsburg warships off the 
shores of Tripoli, the flow of Muslim pilgrims to Mecca, or the production and 
transshipment of coffee in Yemen, were imperial, not exclusively Arab, concerns. 
Relations with the general government were similarly subject to the relative impor- 
tance of a province’s worth to the stability of the capital and empire as a whole. As 
it had during the time of the Roman and Byzantine Caesars, Cairo held a critical 
amount of influence over Istanbul as the capital’s chief source of grain. Egypt's role 
as Istanbul’s breadbasket provided a deterrent to the sort of aggressive or neglectful 
policies levied against more remote areas. Districts such as Mount Lebanon, 
Hawran, and the Nejd were far more likely to draw punitive expeditions when 
local taxes and other customary tributes went unpaid. Like other desperate regions 
in the Balkans and Anatolia, imperial officers commonly scorned the peoples and 
leaders of more isolated communities such as Mount Lebanon (a place, in the 
words of one official, populated with “misguided folk where each follows his own 
cult”).17 

Regional elites expressed similarly mixed opinions regarding their fellow Arabic- 
speaking neighbors. The most prominent Ottoman Arab families were as urban- 
ized, materialistic, and imperially centric as notable households elsewhere. 
Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Cairo, and Jerusalem, like towns in the Balkans and 
Anatolia, were islands of civility in contrast to the rougher, seemingly more recal- 
citrant ways of outlying peasants and nomads. While notable Damascines lived 
and worked in more exclusive social circles than the powerful shaykhs of nearby 
Hawran, the two groups relied heavily upon one another in supplying the food 
and the markets both needed to survive. Provincial networks of service, trade, and 
kinship, such as those binding Damascus with the Druze highlands, had the great- 
est impact upon how Arabs envisioned the boundaries of local communities. The 
lives of caravan drivers operating between Mosul and Aleppo was a world away 
from those of the farmers or fishermen residing on the banks of the lower Nile. 
Elite provincial families often formed their own unique hybrid cliques. Many of 
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the most powerful men and women of Cairo, Damascus, Algiers, and Baghdad 
came from transplanted households from the Balkans, Caucasus, or Anatolia. 
Some continued to speak Albanian, Circassian, and Greek in their private circles. 
In public, most leading urbanites used Ottoman Turkish and Arabic when con- 
ducting matters of state. Regardless of one’s lineage, all who ruled in the name of 
Istanbul before 1800 were Ottoman before they were Arab. 

The overall diversity of local governing elites reflected the essence, but not nec- 
essarily the content, of the predominately Arabic-speaking countryside of the 
empire. While civilian and military officials of Georgian and Circassian origin 
assumed the heights of imperial administration in Baghdad and Basra, leaders of 
large tribal confederations such as the Khaza'il and Muntafiq oversaw the trade, 
taxation, and security of Sunni and Shiite cultivators, pastoralists, and nomads in 
central and southern Iraq.!? Powerful native urban and landed families, such as the 
Jalilis of Mosul and the Shihabs of Mount Lebanon, accrued the rights to raise 
revenue and troops in the mold of other ayan in the empire. Yet they too had to 
negotiate with a diverse array of competing elites such as the Kurdish Bedirhans to 
the north of Mosul or the Druze Janbulats of Lebanon’s Shuf region. Ascendant 
Arabic-speaking families, like other ayan of the empire, tended to be Sunni 
Muslim. It was, however, possible for Christians, Shiites, and other non-Sunnis to 
assert influence over provincial politics and economy. Shiite imams in Karbala and 
Najaf, as well as Jewish rabbis and Orthodox bishops in Jerusalem and Damascus, 
were essential political actors in Iraq and greater Syria as a whole. The quintessen- 
tially heterogeneous urban and rural landscape of Arabic-speaking territories made 
cooperation, conflict, and intermarriage between sectarian groups commonplace 
and necessary. 

For most residents of the Levant and Mesopotamia, the pace and substance of 
imperial reform and centralization in the nineteenth century differed only slightly 
from other parts of the empire. However, how the reorganization of state practices 
began, as well as how these changes were received, constitutes a very different story 
for many Arabic speakers. France’s invasion of Egypt in 1798 marks a critical point 
of departure for the onset of modernist reforms in the Levant and the construction 
of modern Arab consciousness. Napoleon Bonapartes rule may have lasted only 
three years, but the changes his administration introduced in matters of warfare, 
printing, science, and law left a lasting imprint. When Ottoman sovereignty was 
restored in Egypt in 1801, the nature and culture of politics in Cairo rapidly began 
to change under the province’s new governor, Mehmet Ali Pasha. As a witness to 
France’s advanced military prowess, Mehmet Ali began his reign with the revitali- 
zation of localized army detachments and the physical destruction of Egypt’s old 
military elite, the Mamluks. His desire to recruit, drill, and arm units along French 
lines gave rise to the implementation of more direct forms of taxation and the 
reorganization of government offices. Istanbul initially did not fear Mehmet Ali's 
reformation of Egyptian politics. At a time when many in the capital loathed any 
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suggestion of outright military reform, the sultan eagerly courted his new Egyptian 
army in attempting to suppress rebellions in the Peloponnesus and the Hijaz. 
Participation in these campaigns opened the door for Mehmet Ali to take advan- 
tage of Istanbul’s weakness. After establishing firm control over the Hijaz, his forces 
invaded and occupied Ottoman Syria in 1831. For the next nine years, Cairo 
served as the capital of an informal empire spanning Palestine, Syria, Mount 
Lebanon, the Sudan, and the Hijaz. It required a previously unlikely military alli- 
ance between Istanbul, London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg to convince Mehmet 
Ali's forces to return to Egypt. Istanbul’s reacquisition of these lands came, how- 
ever, at a high price. In addition to ceding further economic and political privileges 
to the European powers, Sultan Mahmud II conceded to Egypt’s governor the 
hereditary right to rule the province (a concession the sultan justified as the result 
of the “experience and knowledge” the pasha had “acquired in the affairs of 
Egypt”).!? Mehmet Ali governed until his death 1848; his descendants then 
retained the office of viceroy (or khedive) until Egypt’s formal departure from the 
empire in 1914. 

Mehmet Ali’s biographer and confidant, Sir Charles Murray, certainly overstated 
the case in claiming his rule over Egypt surpassed “the brilliant domination of the 
Arabs in Spain.”29 Many of Mehmet’s subjects in Egypt and the Sudan fiercely 
resisted his government’s plans to conscript all available males. Troubles plagued 
the pasha’s initial economic enterprises. His decision to assume control over Syria, 
for example, was in part influenced by his poor management of Egypt’s timber 
supply. When Cairo did extend its rule to the Hijaz and Syria, Druze and Alawite 
villagers in Mount Lebanon rose up in defiance of Egyptian demands for disarma- 
ment and new taxes. Reviled or not, Mehmet Ali did perceive himself to be a rev- 
olutionary. He was, by his own account, a loyal servant of the sultan (albeit one 
with grand provincial ambitions). Yet Egypt’s reformation and rebellion signified 
the beginning of important changes in the relationship between Istanbul and the 
Arabic-speaking peoples of the empire. From the perspective of major European 
powers, Egypt's ascendency opened up the question of whether an “Arab empire,” 
to use Klemens von Metternich’s words, could overthrow and replace the Ottoman 
state.?! Intervention on the part of Metternich’s Austria as well as Great Britain 
ensured that Mehmet Ali did not achieve such aspirations. Yet his survival and his 
dynasty’s entrenchment in Egypt created a stark contradiction within the Ottoman 
Empire. As the nineteenth century progressed, his heirs remained unencumbered 
by the Sublime Porte. Meanwhile, the Egyptian economy, powered mightily by the 
growth of the cotton trade, helped foster an impressive wave of modern urban 
growth and wealth. While suffering from considerable amounts of corruption, 
waste, and foreign influence (a fact that eventually led to Britain’s invasion and 
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occupation of Egypt in 1882), Cairo’s government and cultural elite looked and 
functioned in ways that met or surpassed the reformist benchmarks eventually set 
by Istanbul. Ironically, the onset of British managerial control did not completely 
displace Egypt from the Ottoman state or imagination. While it nominally 
remained an Ottoman provincial capital until 1914, Cairo exemplified alternative 
models and aspirations that fundamentally threatened the sultan’s government. 
Even the defiance Egyptian and Sudanese troops and civilians had demonstrated 
against Britain’s 1882 invasion led Abdiilhamid II to worry that the peoples in the 
Hijaz and Yemen would take note and demand an “Arab government” for 
themselves.?? 

Egypt’s growing influence within the empire, as well as the means Mehmet Ali 
used to promote his state, helped to stimulate Mahmud II’s initial turn toward 
reform and centralization. The sultan, while battling Egyptian forces for control 
over Syria, moved to unseat the Jalilis from Mosul as well as other long-standing 
ayan families from Iraq. It was only after the Egyptian retreat in 1841 that Ottoman 
officials could commence similar reforms in the Levant and the Hijaz. The suc- 
cesses enjoyed by these Tanzimat-era administrators and military officers were as 
sweeping as those achieved elsewhere in the empire. Istanbul was successful in 
expanding the functions and authority of local offices while rationalizing the terri- 
torial divisions and jurisdictions defining the Levant and Mesopotamia. The city of 
Baghdad, which was long isolated from the imperial center, saw wondrous changes 
by the 1870s. In addition to dramatic improvements to irrigation and flood con- 
trol, the provincial government introduced a vast array of novel and life-changing 
features to this local capital, such as an official newspaper, public schooling, a state- 
run hospital, and a horse-drawn tramway.?? Meanwhile, the prevailing fashion of 
Istanbul led many Ottoman Arab men of means and determination to give up 
more traditional clothing in favor of the fez and Western-looking trousers or ban- 
talun2^ Old and new persons of note participated in recently established courts 
and advisory councils, thus creating for many a new political and social culture of 
shared civic responsibility and belonging. 

In rural Arabic-speaking districts, imperial administrators were no less hesitant 
in violently oppressing peasants and nomads than those assigned to portions of the 
Anatolian or Balkan countryside. The hill country of Hawran, which had been a 
thorn in the side of the Egyptian occupation, came under intense government 
pressure with the initiation of the Tanzimat. As a key source of grain and lentil 
cultivation, the area experienced debilitating amounts of pressure upon farmers 
by merchants and officials in Damascus for greater amounts of stock and higher 
taxes. A series of revolts at the end of the nineteenth century brought even more 
imperial interference into the region, with the stationing of a local garrison and the 
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settlement of thousands of Circassian refugees. As in Anatolia, government agents 
were unyielding in their treatment of nomadic peoples. Both the carrot and the 
stick were used to persuade tribes to accept Istanbul's rigid dictums on taxation, 
security, and the use and ownership of land. 'The governments pursuance of a for- 
mal tribal settlement policy returned especially dramatic results in Baghdad. In the 
late 1860s, the provinces nomads and cultivators respectively comprised 23 per- 
cent and 39 percent of the population. By 1905, only 7 percent of Baghdad’s 
population was nomadic. By comparison, those engaged in agriculture had risen to 
72 percent of the population.?? It was out of the desire to oversee and discipline 
tribes that Istanbul first invested in government infrastructure in lands just east of 
the Jordan River. Ottoman military expeditions against Bedouins in the Transjordan 
gave rise to the first imperial administrators residing in such miniscule settlements 
as al-Salt and ‘Ajlun. By the turn of the century, other oasis communities such as 
Ma'an and Karak became more thoroughly integrated into the economies and 
politics of greater Syria. That said, Ottoman officials knew that there were limits to 
their dealings with recently pacified locals. When the issue of land registration was 
raised in Transjordanian districts in 1892, government agents remained circum- 
spect, knowing that local communities were “too jealous of their privilege for one 
to dream of making them accept any innovation except by force"? 

While Damascus’ elite may have celebrated the departure of Egyptian troops in 
1841 with great delight, many leading families were less than enthusiastic with the 
new imperial regime of legal equality between Muslims and non-Muslims. As in 
other parts of the empire, the new civil rights and responsibilities promised to 
non-Muslims mortified prominent Muslim figures and upset the power structure 
of provincial communities. Such tensions, which had been building since the time 
of Cairo’s occupation, exploded into violence in the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century. In October 1850, rioters killed twenty people and torched hun- 
dreds of Christian homes and businesses. While the actual causes of the disturbance 
are unclear, Istanbul's use of troops to quell the troubles led to the deaths of over 
3,400 residents.27 More than any other event in the era, the violence that swept 
over Mount Lebanon, which began soon after the Mehmet Ali’s withdrawal, epit- 
omized the very worst manifestation of Muslim—Christian relations during the 
Tanzimat. Lebanon's implosion featured many of the combustible factors that left 
devastating effects in other portions of the empire throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and afterward. The rise of certain Maronite notables during and after the 
Egyptian occupation upset the historic power structure that had governed the 
mountain. Istanbul’s avowed interest in promoting legal equality between Muslims 
and non-Muslims further fueled new patterns of competition between Maronite 
and Druze communities. Sectarian divisions assumed greater significance as polit- 
ical rivals attempted to mobilize local Druze and Christians on the basis of both 
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tradition and the new Tanzimat regime. British and French missionaries and 
tradesmen recognized and encouraged these divisions in order to promote their 
own interests in greater Syria. Affairs on Mount Lebanon turned especially violent 
after a popular revolt against a Maronite ruling family in 1858. The leader of the 
rebellion, himself Maronite, declared neighboring Shi'a and Druze, as well as 
opposing Maronites, enemies seeking “to subjugate the Christians” in the wake of 
Tanzimat reforms.28 Massacres committed by rebels helped transform the insurrec- 
tion into a generalized sectarian conflict between Christians and Druze. By 1860, 
intercommunal fighting had resulted in the destruction of at least two hundred 
villages and claimed the lives of thousands. News of the mass killings on Mount 
Lebanon led to further acts of anti-Christian violence in Damascus. For eight days 
in July 1860, gangs comprising Druze, Kurds, and Bedouin stormed into the 
Christian neighborhood of Bab Tuma, leaving six thousand dead in their wake. 
Several prominent Muslim families were instrumental in restoring order to the city 
and were credited with saving the lives of thousands of their Christian neighbors. 
The massacres witnessed in Lebanon and urban Syria in the summer of 1860 
were the source of more than just heartache and embarrassment in Istanbul. The 
killing of larger numbers of Christians had provided further justification for 
European involvement in Ottoman domestic affairs. Just three months after the 
massacres in Damascus, British, French, Russian, Austrian, and Prussian delegates 
met with Ottoman representatives in Beirut to discuss a " Reglement for the reor- 
ganization of Mount Lebanon."?? After the representatives came to an agreement 
the following summer, Lebanon became an autonomous province, a mutasarrifi- 
yya, which could only be governed by an Ottoman Christian from outside the 
region. Sectarian difference became a central principle of the provinces new 
administration through the creation of a governing council made up of represent- 
atives of Lebanon's many confessions. While violence did not return to the region 
for the remainder of the century, Lebanon’s invention attested to the transforma- 
tive impact European actors had begun to have upon the Levant and Mesopotamia. 
In 1872, the Great Powers again acted in concert to compel Istanbul to form a 
similarly defined autonomous district around Jerusalem. One decade later, 
Ottoman Palestine was again subject to dramatic sociopolitical changes with the 
arrival of the first aliyah of Zionist settlers. With European Jews buying substantial 
plots of land from otherwise absent Ottoman landlords, many native Muslim and 
Christian cultivators became tenants to new foreign proprietors. Some, but not all, 
farmers and pastoralists working on their lands were displaced with the arrival of 
more Jewish settlers. Having found that Ottoman moneylenders “had sold the 
Jews more land than was actually theirs to sell,” peasants from a nearby village 
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attacked a Zionist community in Petah Tiqva in 1886.9! The assault, which 
claimed the life of one Jewish migrant, was one of the first indications of the ten- 
sions to come in Palestine over the question of land and belonging. 

Outright acts of violence and dramatic changes to the regions political map 
were the most outward symptoms of American and European influence in the 
Arab lands. Trade and investment, as in other portions of the empire, were essential 
pretexts for the rise in foreign influence during the nineteenth century. Merchant 
shipping skyrocketed along the Levantine coastline in the years during and after 
Egypt’s temporary reign over greater Syria. Orange exports from the Palestinian 
ports of Jaffa, Haifa, and Acre more than quadrupled between 1860 and 1880.52 
Intensifying commercial activity in turn transformed the parochial cultures and 
appearances of most coastal and many inland cities during the middle decades of 
the century. Schools and hospitals, many of them run by evangelists from Western 
Europe and the United States, became new focal points for cities and towns 
throughout the Arab lands. American missionaries who visited Beirut in 1824 
found a town of around five thousand people living in “narrow and dirty houses” 
constructed of “soft, sandy, crumbling stone.” Yet when representatives of Karl 
Baedeker’s travel series visited in the early 1870s, they found Beirut to be a city of 
over a hundred thousand residents. Rather than squat hovels, German reviewers 
found “broad and airy” new quarters with “numerous pretty villas affording charm- 
ing views, enhanced by the vegetation of orange and lemon trees, sycamores and 
palms.”3i Western trade and the growing affluence of some native urbanites only 
partially masked the economic hardship and social tensions experienced by poorer 
city dwellers and villagers. The fact that mobs had spared more destitute neighbor- 
hoods in Damascus was indicative of the degree to which disparities in wealth and 
power shaped the sectarian violence that plagued Syria mid-century. 

The confrontation between imperial institutions and Western influence pro- 
vided a critical stimulus for intellectuals who first conceived of a modern Arab 
identity. Like other nationalists in the Ottoman lands, a broad spectrum of Arab 
thinkers considered the development of a national culture of patriotism to be a 
primary step in modern material and political progress. As one early Arab theorist 
put it, if the people of France showed no devotion to their patrie, “their wisdom, 
their accomplishments, their good administration and their concern for the inter- 
ests of their land...would be nothing at all.”35 From the beginning of the century, 
religious conservatives in Egypt and Syria argued that Islam had to form the com- 
munal basis that tied believers to their native lands. From this vantage point, most 
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Ottoman Islamists contended that the Sublime Ottoman State, under the reign of 
its sultan-caliph, embodied the political nation to which Ottoman Muslims should 
hold allegiance. By the end of the nineteenth century, a significant number of 
influential Islamists contended that an Arab caliph had to replace the Ottomans in 
order for Muslims to prosper as a nation. God had chosen Arabs and the Arabic 
language as the conduit through which Islam “grew and became great” during the 
first reign of the first caliphs.?6 A modern Arab caliph could therefore restore the 
purity and “religious unification” required to now defeat Western imperialism.*” 

Non-Muslim and less conservative Muslim Arab thinkers did not necessarily 
place great stock in the ethnic significance of the caliphate. However, an emerging 
host of intellectuals in Syria and Lebanon similarly venerated Arab culture and the 
past. Like their Islamist counterparts, intellectuals like Butrus al-Bustani worried 
about the endemic hold Western culture and states held over the Ottoman lands. 
A Maronite native of Mount Lebanon, al-Bustani settled in Beirut in the 1840s 
and became a teacher within the city’s growing Protestant educational system. Like 
so many nationalists, his exposure to Beirut’s budding cosmopolitan culture of 
letters and commerce prodded him to develop a love of languages and history. By 
the 1860s, he joined an expanded network of like-minded individuals, including 
some Ottoman officials, interested in teaching and spreading their passion for 
Arabic culture. In order to overcome the political and cultural divisions that had 
torn Ottoman Syria and Lebanon to pieces, al-Bustani called upon the peoples of 
the region to “adopt one nationality...that prevailed in our fatherland after all 
others and of which we adopted its language and customs—that is the Arab nation- 
ality.” Being an Arab, from the perspective of Islamists or secularists like al-Bustani, 
did not necessarily mean rejecting one’s Ottoman citizenship or attachment to the 
Ottoman state. Love of the Arabic language or Islam, the religion of the Arab 
majority, could complement one’s devotion to the empire. The first generation of 
Arab nationalists also considered the practical dangers of supporting political divi- 
sions. It was imperative, in al-Bustani’s words, “to avoid all causes of split in order 
to remain [a member] of a great nation called the Ottoman nation.” If fractured, a 
divided empire “would be unable to achieve any political gain or to stand firm in 
the face of danger.”38 

Expressions of Arab political and cultural solidarity became increasingly com- 
monplace in the Ottoman lands by the time Abdülhamid II assumed the throne. 
Yet at the time of his ascendency in 1876, none of the empire’s prominent repre- 
sentatives spoke or acted in the name of one Arab nation. During the brief history 
of the empire’s first national assembly, delegates from Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine 
arrived in the capital with differing concerns and complaints. Ironically, with his 
abrogation of the constitution, it is clear that Abdülhamid I was beginning to 
ponder the opinions and interests of Arabs. In the wake of the empire’s territorial 
losses in the Balkans, Istanbul increasingly considered the ideological and national 
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implications of expanding the state’s reach into the Levant, Mesopotamia, and 
Arabia. On the one hand, the sultan’s centralizing policies in the Arab lands bore 
many of the same hallmarks seen elsewhere in Anatolia and the Balkans. Investment 
in primary and secondary education grew alongside increased spending and atten- 
tion to matters of security and public infrastructure. Yet unlike other portions of 
the empire, Abdülhamid Il's advisors and retainers at times specifically cited the 
cultivation of Arab support and loyalty through the expansion of state capacity. 
Most Arabs, they reasoned, were Muslims who inherently desired good govern- 
ment headed by a strong sultan-caliph. Imperial officials therefore endeavored to 
make it clear that the welfare of Muslim Arabs lay at the core of efforts to open 
schools or build railroads. The sultan courted prominent Levantine families 
through invitations to Istanbul, bureaucratic postings, or awards. The imperial 
Tribal School augmented the palace’s efforts at nurturing the loyalties of rural 
notables in the Arab lands. As an academy geared toward inculcating tribal youth 
with imperial habits and interests, interior ministers were pleased to hear that 
“Arab shaykhs delivered their sons to the government with pleasure and grati- 
tude.”3? The Porte saw an express need to “respect the Arabs with whom we [the 
state] share the language of our faith.” One minister went so far as to advise subor- 
dinates not to address Arabs as peasants (fellahin), “as our ignorant officials insult 
them in Arabia.”4? “It is necessary to treat the Arabs well, for they are the people of 
the Prophet.”*! 

As in other parts of the empire, the capital’s statist reform agenda did provoke 
antipathy toward the Ottoman government. While explicitly recognizing Muslim, 
Christian, and Jewish Arabs as an important constituency within the country, 
Abdülhamid II was adamant that they were nationally and culturally subordinate. 
Since the time of the empire’s founder, Osman Gazi, the Sublime Ottoman State 
“stood for four principles: the ruler is Ottoman, the administration is Turkish, the 
faith is Islam and the capital is Istanbul.”i? Even though the court had lavished 
favor on a select number of notables from areas south of Anatolia, very few Arabs 
served in the top echelons of the Hamidian government. The perception that top 
imperial posts were reserved for Turkish speakers was an issue raised even at the 
time of the sultan’s coronation, with one parliamentarian claiming that no one 
from Syria had “attained in the last six hundred years the office of the grand vizier, 
şeyülislam or minister of finance.”4? Some also perceived anti-Arab sentiments in 
Istanbul’s heavy-handed policies toward tribes. While nomads and tribes were rec- 
ognized as Ottoman subjects, many officials were blatant in expressing their supe- 
riority to Bedouins and rural Arabs. Settling tribes, as one Iraqi official put it, 
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“could no doubt be done.” But the area around Baghdad “was a wild country and 
the Arabs a wild people." 4 

The internal tensions that beset Abdülhamid II’s policies toward the Arab lands 
were arguably most visible in the Hijaz. Even before Mehmet Ali laid claim to the 
region in 1831, the western Arabian Peninsula was a region where Ottoman gov- 
ernance was only faintly visible. Since its integration into the empire in the six- 
teenth century, prominent notables of Mecca had been relied upon as the sultan’s 
voice and hand in the Hijaz. Yet by the early nineteenth century, Ottoman rule 
came to be questioned in both political and spiritual terms. Just after the turn of 
the century, Mecca and Medina fell to a tribal coalition headed by Saud bin 
Abdulaziz. Inspired by a strict interpretation of Islam, Saud worked vigorously to 
cleanse the two holy cities of practices and individuals he deemed heterodoxical. 
Ottoman rule, according the teachings of Saud’s mentor, Muhammad Abd al- 
Wahhab, embodied an Islam that was particularly blasphemous. Even after the 
restoration of Ottoman control over the Hijaz, the dual threat of the Saudis and 
their Wahhabi teachings remained at the forefront of Istanbul’s approach to the 
region. In addition to the lack of money and restive Bedouin in the desert, Istanbul 
remained dependent upon members of the historic ayan family of the region, the 
Hashimites. Successive Tanzimat governors clashed with the Hashimite amirs, or 
lords, of Mecca over questions of tribal policy, trade, and taxes. At the same time, 
administrators in the Hijaz and Iraq were forced to be on guard against the territo- 
rial and spiritual designs of the Saudis. Ottoman efforts to secure western Arabia 
escalated much further under the reign of Abdiilhamid II. As in other portions of 
the empire, investment in public services, such as in education, rose. Despite 
the fact that foreign Muslims tended to outnumber locals in Hijazi schools (to the 
point that Arab students stood out in classes like “scattered birthmarks on the 
human body”), the expansion of educational opportunities, as well as the station- 
ing of more imperial troops, were upheld as signs that Ottoman civilization was 
firmly in place in the Hijaz.“ In the interest of his status as both Ottoman sultan 
and Islam’s true caliph, Abdülhamid II promoted the construction of the Hijaz 
railroad as a testament to his piety and concern for Muslims on pilgrimage to 
Mecca. While he was careful to “avoid unfortunate situations that could lead 
to negative rumors within the Islamic World,” Abdülhamid II and his railroad to 
Mecca did not completely lay to rest Ottoman concerns in the Hijaz.4° Despite 
offers of a pension from the imperial purse, leaders of the Saudi clan continued to 
threaten Ottoman interests after forming direct ties with British representatives in 
the Persian Gulf. British officials, as a result of their own insecurities in India and 
Egypt, welcomed the Saudis and others who disputed Abdülhamid IT's tide to the 
office of caliph and his rule over Mecca. The sultan countered such assertions by 
claiming they were evidence of London's own imperial weaknesses, since "it was 
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natural for England which had 56 million Muslim subjects to take possession of 
the Muslim holy cities.”4” 


ARABS AND YOUNG TURKS: ARAB POLITICS AND 
SOCIETY UNDER THE CUP 


Abdülhamid ITs paternalism and autocracy inspired opposition among Arab liber- 
als and young elites no less than it did with regard to others in the empire. 
Expatriates like the Ottoman Syrian publisher Salim Faris were among the first 
contributors to the pro-constitutional movement based in Paris. Ahmet Rıza, as 
well as others at the forefront of the early CUP, generally received the support of 
Arab intellectuals without drawing distinctions between Arabs and non-Arabs. 
Nevertheless, there was some debate within these circles as to the significance and 
role of Arabs within the Ottoman Empire. While some drew attention to the dis- 
proportionate numbers of Anatolian and Balkan natives in power, others empha- 
sized the community of spirit and religion that bound those who spoke Arabic and 
Turkish. “The Arabs care for the Turks,” one noted Arab liberal noted, “and do not 
hate them as do the Greeks, Armenians and the Bulgarians.”4 The empire's pre- 
mier academies similarly formed the conduits of CUP propaganda in the Arab 
lands. Young Turk pamphlets arrived in Baghdad by post or in the luggage of 
young men returning from school in the capital. Many living in Syria and Palestine 
received pro-constitutional writings by way of Cairo, which had become an impor- 
tant center of dissident Ottoman activity by the turn of the century. Young officers 
and officials stationed throughout the Levant formed clandestine organizations 
with programs similar to that of the CUP’s secret chapters in the Balkans. Yet by 
the outbreak of the Young Turk Revolution in July 1908, the CUP possessed very 
few committed adherents in the major cities of Syria, Iraq, or the Hijaz. The fact 
that the revolutionary leadership, by their own admission, “did not have any rela- 
tions and especially any language affinity” with the Arab lands foreshadowed a gulf 
that would widen between the CUP government and most Arabs.*? 

Preparations for elections prompted Young Turk activists in Macedonia to 
expand the reach of the committee’s work among Arabic speakers. As in Anatolia 
and the Balkans, the CUP’s ascendency created friction between the potential ben- 
eficiaries and the undoubted losers in the new order. Initial celebrations that July 
eventually gave way to apprehension among large landholders in Damascus and 
Aleppo who feared that they had lost “their arbitrary power over their peasants."?? 
While some Lebanese Christians welcomed the constitution as a means for greater 
political independence, tensions rose in Baghdad over Muslim fears that Jews 
would achieve unprecedented and undesired amounts of power under the new 
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regime. All told, voters with a variety of political leanings turned out across the 
Arab lands in the election of 1908. With the convening of the imperial assembly’s 
first session in December 1908, a total of sixty representatives assumed their seats 
on the behalf of voters in the provinces of Iraq, the Levant, Arabia, and North 
Africa. Overall, the mix of assembly members did reflect the basic diversity of the 
constituency, with Druze and Maronites, as well as Armenian, Kurdish, and 
Turkish speakers, counted among the delegates. Most of these winners of the 1908 
election did not outwardly pledge themselves to the CUP. 

There was arguably an even greater renaissance in terms of social and cultural 
activism in the months that followed the Young Turk Revolution. With the end of 
Abdülhamid II’s strict censorship laws, the Arabic language press bloomed anew. 
Publications distributed by groups such as the Ottoman Arab Brotherhood tended 
to openly embrace the inclusive Ottomanist rhetoric espoused by the Young Turks. 
Like all avowed Unionists, post-revolutionary politicians in Damascus and Beirut 
were adamant that the new constitutional order needed to address the ignorance 
and impoverishment of the masses. Writer-turned-parliamentarian Shukri al-Asali 
asserted that greater educational opportunities, particularly for women, had to be 
a priority for the new government. As head of the CUP’s club in Nazareth, al-Asali 
also railed against the corrupt administrative practices of Abdülhamid II and what 
he called the “malignant disease" of European dominance.?? Still, he and others 
affiliated with groups like the Ottoman Arab Brotherhood expressed an equal 
desire to mobilize Arab Muslims and Christians in order to promote their regional 
and cultural interests. Al-Asali upheld Arabic as a birthright “beloved by every 
Arab,” and as an essential part of their political and social awakening.?? Like 
Armenian nationalist organizations, most promoters of Arabic language and cul- 
ture saw no contradiction between their self-appointed roles as “protectors of Arab 
interests in the empire" and their loyalty to the Ottoman state.?? None of the Arab 
parliamentarians of the immediate post-revolutionary era advocated separatism or 
autonomy as a means of protecting their kin or securing their rights. Yet while 
often speaking of Arabs as a uniform whole, most activists involved in these early 
Arabist organizations resided within territories comprising Syria, Palestine, and 
Lebanon. Arguably, most advocates for Arab issues in the early days of the CUP 
reign only assumed that their interests were shared in the provinces of Iraq, Libya, 
and the Arabian Peninsula. 

It is hard to say how the Unionist inner circle initially viewed their counterparts 
from the Arab lands in the national assembly. In hindsight, Zanin’s Hüseyin Cahit 
was less than complementary of the representatives who arrived in Istanbul with 
the first sessions. He later professed his disgust at the sight of Arab assemblymen 
lining up to kiss the hem of Abdülhamid II’s gown “in the name of the Ottoman 
nation, especially the Arab nation.”*4 It was only after the sultan was removed from 
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power that the party gave some sense of its stance toward the emerging Arabist 
tendency among Levantine representatives. Unionist passage of the Associations 
Law in 1909 resulted in the closure of the Ottoman Arab Brotherhood as well as 
other ethnic associations inside and outside of the Arab lands. Negotiations over 
the Lynch concession touched off a firestorm beyond its immediate implications in 
Irag. While some Arab deputies, particularly those with ties to the deposed sultan, 
used the debate to generally discredit the Young Turk government, one pro-CUP 
deputy from Baghdad criticized the government’s policy for not attempting to 
“strengthen its hold in Irag.”5 The party's hard line on language and education 
policy sent further signals that the CUP had little practical sympathy for the plu- 
ralization of state bureaucracy or imperial culture. Even budding members of the 
anti-CUP opposition voiced discomfort toward expressions of Arab unity and 
communal interest. While sharing their abhorrence of the Young Turk’s tactics and 
goals, Riza Nur, a stalwart enemy of the CUP, found “Arab national feelings very 
dangerous.” Given the divisiveness and violence that ethnic politics had incited 
elsewhere, he could not understand why Arabs would choose to form an exclusive 
political party. Ottoman Greeks, backed by Athens, were “feeding on the same 
idea.” In a country with “22 % nations,” stretching from “Shkodra to Basra to 
Yemen,” the idea of national parties made Rıza Nur's “hair stand on end.”5“ 

The disconnect that separated the CUP's inner core with Arab representatives in 
the national assembly did not uniformly translate into grassroots opposition in the 
provinces. If anything, differing provincial conditions tended to modulate and 
confound the implications of the new constitutional order. In Beirut, for example, 
prominent Sunni voices heralded the rise of the local CUP as a mediating force 
that promoted Islamic unity among Turks and Arabs throughout the empire. Local 
Christian newspapers and politicians rejected the sectarian tones of such a claim, 
emphasizing instead that the CUP and the municipality was neither “Muslim nor 
Christian, but Ottoman.” “To call for the unity of one millet [or nation],” one 
critic demanded, “will damage the existence of the state.” In Aleppo, the onset of 
constitutional law allowed the city’s budding middle class a new means of contest- 
ing the influence of historically powerful families. When prominent local notables 
publicly accused the presiding governor of violating property rights and stirring up 
“disunity” among Aleppo’s inhabitants, a consortium of Muslim, Christian, and 
Jewish tradesmen and financiers came to his defense. As a man who had acted in 
the interest of common and poor people, middle-class defenders of the CUP- 
appointed governor hailed him as the “soul of constitutionalism” and the “single 
sincere enemy of tyranny.”°® Electoral politics and Unionist governance added 
even greater complexity to the communal issues in Palestine. While prominent 
Arabist politicians such as Shukri al-Asali railed against the government’s lax 
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attitudes toward Zionist immigration, some native Jews in Palestine embraced the 
CUP administration’s stance as a way to express their own minority interests and 
apprehensions. Jewish supporters of the CUP, as strong advocates of the party’s 
Ottomanist rhetoric, also decried European immigration into Palestine. Fearing 
that Zionist colonists would inspire violence and anti-Semitism among Muslims, 
one prominent educator agreed that if he were a Muslim parliamentarian, he 
would “take the first opportunity to agitate for restrictive measures against Jewish 
activity in Palestine."?? 

In some portions of the Arab lands, CUP rule was far less transformative. Like 
in eastern Anatolia, Unionist officials, as well as local Arab notables, continued to 
uphold the administrative precedents set by Abdülhamid II. This was especially 
the case in regions where nomads and tribes possessed considerable influence. In 
the Syrian district of Hawran, Istanbul deployed thousands of troops in the hopes 
of suppressing a revolt led by members of the al-Atrash family. As during the reign 
of Abdülhamid II, the CUP’s use of force, including executions and exile, drove a 
wedge within the al-Atrash family and earned the government the enmity of sev- 
eral prominent Druze leaders from the Hawran. Meanwhile, continued upheaval 
among Bedouin in the Hijazi countryside, as well as the ongoing threat of Saudi 
expansion from the Nejd, placed the Unionist administration in the Hijaz in 
perilous straits from the first days of the revolution. In the interest of maintaining 
the empire’s footing in the region, Istanbul placed its faith in the abilities and 
legitimacy of Sharif Hussein ibn Ali, the new Hashimite amir of Mecca. The pro- 
vincial governor and regional military officials were as dependent as their 
Hamidian predecessors in supporting Sharif Hussein’s claim to his noble status as 
well as his campaigns against dissident tribes in the interior. Despite imperial 
efforts to build new schools, end the slave trade, and expand the services of the 
Hijaz railroad, the extent of Hussein’s provincial authority led many to ask who 
precisely governed the Hijaz. 

The outbreak of war in Libya and the Balkans further underscored the diver- 
gence with which Arabic speakers viewed the CUP and the overall welfare of the 
empire. For dissident Islamists and nationalists based in Egypt, Italy’s easy seizure 
of Tripoli and Benghazi represented confirmation of Istanbul’s inability and disin- 
terest in the dangers confronting all Muslims and Arabs. Yet within the empire, 
civilians throughout the Arab lands demonstrated their support of the war effort 
through donations and as volunteers. The war was a formative experience in the 
life of Arab Unionist supporters such as Shakib Arslan, who abandoned his work 
as a journalist to assist in the fighting outside Darna. “If we cannot defend the 
deserts of Tripoli,” Arslan claimed, “then we will not be able to defend the gardens 
of Damascus.”® The resulting disappointment after Italys apparent victory in 
1912 quickly melded into the generalized shock that accompanied the Balkan 
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Wars. While geographically removed from the likes of Damascus or Baghdad, 
events in Macedonia and Albania had the equivalent effect of the fall of Benghazi 
and Tripoli upon the opinions of Arabic-speaking citizens. The Egyptian press 
reported from the Balkans as much as Ottoman newspapers, but was less encum- 
bered by official censorship. From the perspective of reporters from Cairo, there 
was popular dismay at the speed and totality of the military victory the Balkan 
League achieved versus the armies of the Porte. After all, as one Egyptian daily put 
it, “the total number of Montenegrins” did not exceed “the number of those resid- 
ing in Alexandria.”°! With the war over, and the catastrophe complete, Ottoman 
Arabs experienced similar levels of gloom and foreboding as citizens residing in 
Anatolia. Government censors repressed much of the negativity and doubt foreign 
consuls witnessed among the population. One French diplomat in Beirut wit- 
nessed demonstrations of deep depression in the wake of Rumeli’s annexation. On 
the whole, it appears, the war, and the government’s handling of the crisis, had 
dragged Beirutis “to the bottom of an abyss.”“? Even in Jaffa, along the Arabian 
coast, consular officials heard from “all sides the opinion that the Turkish regime is 
doomed.” 

Other events in 1913, in the short term at least, helped to dispel some of the fear 
of the empire’s collapse. The coup of January 1913, followed by the reacquisition 
of Edirne in the summer, affirmed the CUP’s resilience in the eyes of some Arab 
politicians. Yet with the loss of the Balkans, debate in Arab circles shifted toward 
the restructuring of the imperial administration as a whole. Like the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation (ARF), liberal opponents and erstwhile CUP supporters 
seized upon the government’s fragility and sought to negotiate a new political and 
cultural framework that suited contemporary realities. Some Unionists even con- 
sidered notions such as the creation of a bipartite “Arab—Turkish” empire along the 
lines of Austria-Hungary. Those who favored the “Austria-Hungary model” went 
as far as suggesting a transference of the Ottoman capital from Istanbul to a town 
closer to the imaginary border that divided the Arab- and Turkish-speaking por- 
tions of the empire.®4 Even Hüseyin Cahit, shortly before parting ways with Tanin, 
considered the idea a plausible one. Years later, in the aftermath of the Arab defeat 
at the hands of the Israeli independence movement, he purportedly told an old 
Ottoman Arab colleague that he still believed in the validity of a joint Arab— 
Turkish state. “If I had stayed at the head of Tanin and carried on publishing on 
this issue, I don’t know what the result would be."95 

While others, such as Shakib Arslan, did not agree with the principle of such 
fundamental changes to the Ottoman state, the nature of Ottoman Arab politics 
appeared to have taken a dramatic turn in the months before the First World War. 
After a lengthy meeting in Paris in the summer of 1913, noted Syrian liberals, as 
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well as other disaffected Arab politicians, recalibrated their efforts toward building 
a decentralized system of imperial government. Under the umbrella of holding a 
general “Arab Congress,” diaspora groups such as the Young Arab Society and 
Ottoman Party for Administrative Decentralization advocated a string of policies 
in favor of greater Arab cultural and political rights. The Unionist government, 
rather than fight or ignore the congress appeals, relaxed its stance toward the use of 
Arabic language in matters of law and education. Other signs suggested that Arabs 
were to assume even more visible roles in the imperial government. As a result of 
the loss of the Balkans, the number of parliamentary representatives sent from 
predominately Arabic-speaking provinces increased, rising from sixty in 1908 to 
eighty-four in 1914.96 On the whole, as in the case of reforms slated for Anatolia, 
the tenor of politics in Istanbul was considerably more conciliatory than it had 
been before the Balkan Wars. Still, the CUP’s apparent thaw on questions of ethnic 
representation and expression may have obscured deeper discontent within the 
party’s inner sanctum. While reflecting upon his experiences from the Great War 
and after, Cemal’s memoirs suggest that he and other leading Unionists distrusted 
those Arab leaders who had forced the government into conceding on issues related 
to language and education. The Arab Congress had been held in Paris, suggesting 
that it was “held under the patronage of the French Government” and “would be 
followed by French intervention in Syria.”°” Both he and Talat met with the organ- 
izers from the congress and found several of the men to be self-seeking and, in one 
case, “unstable.” In truth, Cemal privately considered the Austro-Hungarian 
solution to be nothing less than a ruse. What the congress really wanted was “inter- 
nal independence, with their own army.” 6° 

Whether Cemal’s impressions reflect the actual opinions of the CUP’s prevailing 
personalities, let alone the desires of Arab leaders, is far from clear. What appears 
certain is that the government was prepared to enter into a new relationship with at 
least parts of the empire’s Arab constituency. As in the case of the deal Istanbul 
brokered with the ARE, the governments shift toward decentralization, however 
genuine or temporary, was undoubtedly brought on by the severe weakness of the 
Ottoman state after the Balkan Wars. It seems reasonable to suggest that the CUP 
accepted the notion that Arabs, as a block, formed an indispensable component of 
the empire and the nation. While this may have come at the disadvantage of 
non-Muslims and political leaders outside of Levant, such a conclusion was in keep- 
ing with how Unionists valued Islam as a dominant component of the Ottoman 
identity. Regardless of what could have been, Istanbul’s entrance into the Great War, 
and domestic events that then followed, changed later interpretations of this 
moment of compromise. Rather than reflecting an ongoing process of political evo- 
lution and realpolitik, many Young Turk leaders eventually came to see Arab 
demands for greater collective rights as an act of betrayal backed by foreign foes. 
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WAR IN THE ARAB LANDS: THE TRAVAILS OF 
THE EARLY WAR YEARS 


War became a fixture in the lives of Beirut’s inhabitants from the early stages of 
Italy’s invasion of Libya. Italian ships had menaced the city’s harbor while boatloads 
of volunteers and supplies passed through the town on the way to the Tripoli front. 
During the course of the Balkan War, Beirutis turned out in droves to welcome the 
Ottoman cruiser Hamidiye, which had slipped out of the Dardanelles and scored a 
modest victory against the Greek navy. Refugee commissioners in the city took no 
steps to settle displaced Muslims from the Balkans, even though nearby ports to the 
north received ships carrying migrants from both Libya and Macedonia. The 
dreaded implications of Archduke Ferdinand’s assassination were fully realized in 
Beirut soon after Istanbul’s call for a general mobilization on August 1, 1914. Yet 
unlike many of the scenes that played out in the capital, there was no immediate 
sign of pageantry or revelry accompanying the nation’s march toward war. Mount 
Lebanon, as an autonomous province, was initially exempt from conscription. 
Within the first months, mountain villages and monasteries became havens for 
draft dodgers from outside the mutasarrifiyya. Lebanon's sectarian fissures became 
even more apparent after the opening of de jure hostilities. Significant numbers of 
Druze and Sunnis, inspired in part by the sultan’s call to jihad, volunteered for ser- 
vice. By contrast, Maronites and other Christians acquired a reputation for paying 
exemption fees in order to avoid the fighting. One villager from the interior later 
suspected that the authorities “did not want to appear that they were discriminating 
between Muslims and Christians,” but were more likely to give Christians an oppor- 
tunity to pay and defer service.”° Nevertheless, both Muslim and non-Muslims did 
answer their conscription orders and took up arms. Spirits in Beirut spiked with the 
renunciation of the capitulations, which, according to one resident American edu- 
cator, was an event marked with public decorations, speeches, and “a good deal of 
exultation from the people."7! The city’s mood soared further with a mass demon- 
stration after the empire formally declared war on Russia. In late November, a large 
crowd formed after Friday prayers were held in the Omari Mosque near the central 
square. Revelers then marched past the city’s chief administrative building and con- 
vened before the German and Austrian consulates. Shakib Arslan, the CUP’s most 
vocal Arab proponent, headlined the occasion, rousing the crowd with a speech on 
the meaning and significance of the jihad to come. 

Despite often severe deficiencies in money and manpower, the army’s recruiters, 
it appeared, were capable of enrolling large numbers of men from across the Arab 
lands. Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Arabs were counted among the early con- 
scripts and volunteers to mobilize. In the small town of Nablus, for example, some 
16,000 men joined up in August 1914 alone.7? Within 18 days of the government's 
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first call to mobilize, some 52,000 Syrians had presented themselves at local 
recruitment offices.73 Nomads and pastoralists, as well as townspeople, responded 
to the empire’s early conscription efforts. Regular officers, especially those assigned 
to the Special Organization, took particular interest in tribes and oasis communi- 
ties as a source for both troops and pack animals. In the vicinity of Amman and 
al-Salt, for example, the Special Organization marshaled 5,000 volunteer fighters 
from provincial Bedouin and Circassian communities."^ In some cases, the terms 
of service became a matter of negotiation between officers and tribal leaders. After 
meeting government officials in Baghdad, several tribal notables declared that they 
would not participate in “an aggressive war but would defend [the empire] if they 
were attacked."7? By the end of the war, both Ottoman and foreign observers esti- 
mated that Arabs comprised about a quarter of all soldiers serving in the army.”° 
While government propaganda and public demonstrations of support may have 
eased some into joining the army, the realities of soldiering proved as hard for Arab 
recruits as it did for other Ottoman conscripts. Malnourishment and exhaustion 
were among the first difficulties recent draftees encountered. Improper clothing, 
poor housing, or little food compelled considerable numbers of soldiers to desert 
within days or weeks of their inductions. Issues of language and culture constituted 
a particularly unique and difficult source of adversity for Arab troops in the 
Ottoman army. While a portion of the first recruits from Syria and Iraq saw action 
that winter in the Sinai Desert and outside of Basra, larger numbers of Arabic- 
speaking soldiers were dispatched north to Anatolia. Regardless of whether one 
was assigned to the Dardanelles or to Palestine, troops often served under officers 
who only spoke Turkish. Either immediately or over time, this language barrier 
laid the groundwork for bitter relations within the ranks. Despite being stationed 
in southern Syria, one recruit from Damascus remembered serving under an officer 
who "ignored the fact that we didnt understand the language" and beat and 
insulted his troops regardless.77 At various levels of the army, Turkish-speaking 
officers professed certain biases toward Arab politicians, soldiers, and civilians. 
Cultural encounters, such as Bedouin drinking "dirty water where people had 
bathed” left lasting ill impressions of Arabs for some Ottoman soldiers.78 The poor 
performance of undisciplined tribal levies, such as those routed outside of Basra in 
late 1914, led senior commanders to distrust the effectiveness of “Kurdish and 
Arab hordes."7? After receiving a contingent of Arab reinforcements, one gendar- 
merie officer based outside of Istanbul lamented more than their inability to speak 
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Turkish well. “They are extremely poor people,” he recalled. Despite numbering 
fifty in total, the officer estimated they were worth only about thirty fit soldiers.89 
Still, he later admitted, they never disobeyed an order. 

Fractured relations within the ranks were among the least of the empire’s prob- 
lems in the early stages of the war. Basras fall in November 1914 proffered the 
beginning of Great Britain’s march through Mesopotamia. While the region’s 
close economic ties with London and New Delhi may have given Basra an early 
reputation as “an open door to England,” the empires retreat in Iraq cast the 
army's reversal on the Suez Canal in even worse light. Away from the front, 
there were already signs of a severe economic crisis. The need to requisition excep- 
tionally large numbers of animals, as well as foodstuffs and other raw materials, 
had an immediate impact upon commerce in the Levant and Mesopotamia. Prices 
shot up as mobilization progressed, and shortages in all manner of goods became 
commonplace by the spring of 1915. Many took note of the fact that mobiliza- 
tion inflicted immediate hardship upon the poorest people living in villages, cit- 
ies, and towns. While the wealthy of Beirut fled inland for fear of an enemy 
invasion, destitute people left in town fell into “a very miserable state... with no 
work or money and with winter coming on.”®? The economy nosedived further as 
a generalized trade embargo by Entente warships took effect. From Beirut to 
Baghdad, international commerce came to an almost complete halt. State offices, 
in turn, were forced to take up the slack as thousands turned to the government 
for food and employment. 

Economic and military adversity accentuated Istanbul’s growing sense of insecu- 
rity in the Arab lands. In mid-November 1914, Ottoman security forces raided the 
French consulate in Beirut. During the search, one of the consul’s translators led 
officers to a secret compartment holding official documents. The papers seized that 
November, as well as other correspondence purportedly taken from the consulate 
in a second raid, provided confirmation that local participants in the 1913 Arab 
Congress had contacted French and British officials and were plotting to under- 
mine Ottoman rule in the Arab lands. While aware of the contents of the docu- 
ments, Cemal Pasha did not publicly reveal his fears of a secessionist movement 
inside of Syria. Instead, he continued to placate regional public opinion through 
public tours and personal meetings with prominent politicians and notables. As in 
other parts of the empire, rallies continued to be held in 1915 in order to boost 
morale among the civilian population. In early April, the government officials 
placed a standard once carried by the Prophet Mohammed on display in Jerusalem 
amidst public decoration and music. Initially a great banner was hoisted upon a 
gate leading into the city declaring, “Enter Egypt in Peace with the Will of God.”83 
Authorities removed the sign within a day after locals raised objections, citing the 
empires recent setbacks in the fighting along the Suez Canal. 
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While still representing a relatively distant front, there was reason for Cemal and 
the CUP to also fear the empires standing in Arabia. Before the war had even 
begun, the government’s rapport with Sharif Hussein of Mecca had broken down 
on issues related to local jurisdiction and authority. Despite urges from the regional 
governor to depose Hussein and replace him with a more pliable candidate, Talat 
Pasha resisted. To the contrary, the commencement of the war provided CUP 
leaders with a pretext to renew their attachment to Hussein and his family. Talat, 
Cemal, and Enver personally met or communicated with the amir before the war. 
Each expressed their support of his guardianship over Mecca and beseeched him to 
affirm the empire’s jihad against the Entente. While Hussein agreed to endorse the 
war and send troops, it was rumored that the Hashimites had also caught wind of 
the capital’s earlier plans to overthrow him and to terminate the “special position 
of the Hijaz” emirate.?* As Hussein and his sons pondered their future within the 
empire, peoples along Arabia's western coast endured similar hardships to those 
experienced by their fellow citizens in the Levant. The imposition of a British 
blockade of the coast devastated local commerce, leading to a general scarcity of 
food and consumer goods. Still, by the summer of 1915, there were no visible 
indications that imperial rule was on the wane or that an insurrection was either 
imminent or desired in either Syria or the Hijaz. 

At the opening of spring 1915, Cemal still had not sought retribution against 
individuals or groups named in the documents seized in the French consulate. 
Early on in his tenure as Syria’s military governor, he had publicly asserted that he 
was not “one of those who think it a harmful or dangerous” for Arabs to “secure 
their unity” as a nation loyal to the sultan.9? In private, however, the tone of his 
discussions with officials in Istanbul was far more suspicious and vindictive. Zionist 
settlements, he warned the Interior Ministry, were "seriously disastrous for the land 
of Palestine." In addition to advocating that foreigners be excluded from receiving 
Ottoman citizenship, he proposed to abolish all Zionist societies and to deport all 
“those who establish such a secret society." 99 Similar fears of foreign subversion led 
Cemal Pasha to whittle down the authority and independence of Lebanons 
regional government. After declaring martial law over the province that winter, he 
bade Lebanese citizens to remember that the Ottoman Empire was their true 
mother, “who shows mercy” and saves them “from the foreigners who come to you 
under the pretext of protecting you and defending your rights and independ- 
ence.”87 By the summer of that year, he permanently replaced Lebanon's Christian 
governor with a Muslim CUP loyalist whose stated mission was "to annihilate the 
traces of the autonomous government.”88 

Cemal's rigorous promotion of an anti-foreign and pro-centralization agenda in 
Syria attained new dimensions in June 1915 with the arrest of sixty individuals 
associated with the documents taken in the raid on the French consulate in 
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Beirut.®? The most noted among the men apprehended was Abd al-Karim al-Khalil, 
a Lebanese Shiite who helped establish the 1913 Arab Congress and the Ottoman 
Party for Administrative Decentralization. Al-Khalil was no stranger to Cemal 
Pasha; the two had become friends during the war after he was recruited to drum 
up Syrian support for mobilization. Through the personal initiative of al-Khalil 
and other one-time Arabist dissidents, the government recruited two militias total- 
ing over six hundred men in the environs of Beirut and Mount Lebanon in 
February 1915.99 Cemal’s decision to issue a warrant for al-Khalil's arrest, he later 
explained, was as much the consequence of the external tensions that spring as it 
was the result of earlier intelligence reports on al-Khalil’s activities. “At this time,” 
Cemal later conceded, “the state of Syria was as critical and deplorable as could 
be.” It was in the midst of the Entente landing on the Dardanelles and the first 
deportations of Armenians that the pasha received further evidence that al-Khalil 
and other Arabists had planned an impending revolt near Sidon along the Lebanese 
coast. In August a military tribunal found the defendants guilty. Eleven of those 
convicted, included al-Khalil, were sentenced to death. The executions were car- 
ried out in Beirut’s main square after mosques held Friday prayers. One of the 
condemned declared from the gallows that he had never betrayed his country since 
"it is not a crime to love freedom and want the enfranchisement” of one's people.?? 
From his home in Jerusalem, Ihsan Turjman followed the news of the executions 
and confessed that he was shaken that “some of the best of our youth” had been 
killed. “Farewell to you, brave compatriots,” he wrote in his diary. “May our souls 
meet when your noble objectives are realized."?? 

In the twelve months that followed the hangings of August 1915, Cemal Pasha 
and the CUP government in Istanbul selectively committed other corporal acts of 
suppression targeting real and prospective centers of opposition and sedition. 
Beginning in the fall of 1915, civilian and military administrators issued deporta- 
tion orders to communities throughout the Arab lands. In addition to dissident 
Arab families from Syria and troublesome Druze from Hawran, Unionist leaders 
saw deportation as an effective means of eliminating foreign sympathizers from 
their midst. In Baghdad, authorities seized and exiled a “long list” of prominent 
Christian and Jewish men suspected of being British spies.?i The expulsion of 
foreign nationals with ties to the Entente, many of them Jews, had begun at the 
start of the war in Palestine. Government authorities, at the behest of Cemal and 
Talat Pashas, initiated a round of internal deportations of native and foreign-born 
Jews by mid-1915. Like the mass removal of Armenians from Anatolia, Cemal 
personally viewed the mass displacement of thousands of Zionist settlers from Jaffa 
and other coastal towns as integral to the empire’s security. “There is no doubt,” he 
warned in January 1916, “that the Zionist group is the most detrimental entity to 
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our fatherland."?? It appears that Cemal and Talat perceived the use of deportation 
in the Levant and Mesopotamia in analogous terms to the state’s approach in 
Anatolia. Shakib Arslan personally suspected that thousands of prominent Syrians 
were deported on the grounds that the Arab aristocracy resisted integration into 
the imperial elite as a whole. Therefore, it was deemed necessary to “destroy their 
old nobility and break up the influence of individuals who were members of old 
noble families."?6 Both men gave thought to resettling Palestine with Muslim ref- 
ugees fleeing the Russian advance on the eastern front (a plan that was eventually 
abandoned). While some professed that the deportations executed in the Levant 
did not lead to the deaths of those exiled, there are very few records or accounts 
pertaining to the majority of those victimized during this campaign. 

In early May 1916, authorities in Beirut and Damascus staged another macabre 
demonstration of state power with the public execution of twenty-one noted Arab 
nationalists. Those condemned to hang that spring amounted to an even longer list 
of luminary intellectuals and political figures of the prewar era. The killing of distin- 
guished politicians, artists, and writers, such as journalist Abdulhamid al-Zahrawi, 
and one-time CUP parliamentarian Shukri al-Asali, cast an even greater pall over 
Syrian society than the first round of hangings. Like Abd al-Karim al-Khalil, 
al-Asali died despite his active support of the government’s efforts to help feed 
the struggling population of wartime Syria. Though Cemal Pasha initially hoped 
that he and others “would one day repent” for their earlier flirtations with France 
and other foreign enemies, he allowed the Damascus military tribunal to pro- 
ceed against the defendants.?7 The fact that there was no visible evidence of an 
imminent uprising, and that none of the defendants were charged with engaging 
in seditious acts during the war, did not prevent the tribunal from condemning 
the men to death. Al-Asali was officially ordered to die on the basis of “establish- 
ing a connection to the French consulate" before the war, as well as his earlier 
participation in Arabist organizations.?? Enver Pasha, along with local politicians 
such as Shakib Arslan, did attempt to convince Cemal to pardon the men. While 
no supporter of Arab nationalism or separatism, Shakib Arslan was certain that a 
conviction “would open the way for the separation of Arabs and Turks from one 
another."?? 

For whatever plot al-Asali and others in the Decentralization Party may have 
harbored, citizens in greater Syria still showed no signs of rebellion after this sec- 
ond mass execution. Yet, as in the case of Armenians in the Anatolia, Unionist 
leaders interpreted the very notion of a nationalist conspiracy in the region as the 
shadow of a much larger and more critical danger to the Ottoman state as a whole. 
The ties al-Asali and other condemned men had forged with British and French 
representatives were treated as firm evidence that the Entente would use local 
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collaborators to sever the Arab lands from Istanbul’s control. While Cemal Pasha 
could only speculate as to the initial parameters of the Entente’s policy, his intui- 
tions ultimately proved correct. The French Foreign Ministry had sought to sup- 
port and encourage separatism in the Levant both before and during the early 
stages of the war. François Georges-Picot, Paris’ prewar consul in Beirut, was 
instrumental in promoting France’s drive to acquire Syria in the name of Arab 
liberty. While other leading French statesmen showed no desire to make Ottoman 
Syria a colony, Georges-Picot’s early interactions with dissident Lebanese notables 
convinced him of both generalized Arab desires for a separate state and France’s 
need to act upon its economic and political interests in the Levant. A French vic- 
tory in the war, as one of his supporters put it, would give a “new and vigorous 
impetus to the whole range of our enterprises” in the region as well as help “realize 
the aspirations of the peoples of Syria and Lebanon.”! 

The illusion of popular opposition in the Arab lands similarly nourished British 
war aims in the Ottoman Empire. As the de facto proprietor of Egypt, London's 
high commissioner in Cairo had been privy to the demands and aspirations of 
leading Ottoman dissidents for some time. With the outbreak of war in 1914, 
policymakers in London were keen to capitalize upon the disillusionment expressed 
by both Ottoman expatriates and native opponents. Among the most influential 
figures to contemplate British support and intervention was Abdullah, son of 
Sharif Hussein of Mecca. Against the backdrop of Istanbul’s renewed effort to 
strengthen and rationalize imperial authority in the Hijaz, Abdullah had met with 
the British high commission in Cairo in February 1914 in the hopes of finding a 
guarantor to his father's claim over the region. While London was initially reluc- 
tant to extend its full support, the war prompted both parties to reopen discussions 
on the political status of the Hijaz. While offering verbal support for the Ottoman 
war effort, Hussein and his sons made private overtures toward dissident Arab 
notables, including members of the Decentralization Party. While espousing no 
inherent predilection for nationalism, the awir's family most certainly shared the 
groups opposition to the CUP's uncompromising statist policies. In October 
1914, Abdullah again corresponded with representatives in Cairo, stating that his 
father would accept an alliance with Great Britain if London promised to protect 
“the right of our country and... its independence." !?! Sensing an opportunity to 
undermine the Ottoman Empire from within, as well as insulate the British Empire 
from Istanbul's call to jihad, London accepted the overture warmly. An allied Arab 
kingdom led by Mecca's guardians, in the words of Egypt's consul general, would 
contribute mightily to London's prestige “among the many millions" of Muslims 
residing in the British Empire.!?? Talks between Cairo and Mecca assumed a more 
formal, although still clandestine, nature in July 1915. Through a total of ten 
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letters exchanged between Hussein and Sir Henry McMahon, Cairo's high com- 
missioner, a basic framework of cooperation was achieved. Sharif Hussein, speak- 
ing on the behalf of the “whole of the Arab nation,” initially demanded a kingdom 
with expansive borders bounded by the Mediterranean, Iran, and the flatlands of 
Cilicia. While willing to acknowledge an Arab claim to the title of caliph and lend 
administrative support to the young state, McMahon demurred from settling 
upon a finite set of borders. Both sides openly acknowledged the role Paris would 
play in deciding the future of the Arab lands, thus leading the two men to await 
the war’s conclusion to settle upon the extent of Hussein’s projected kingdom. 
Until then, McMahon assured Hussein of “the sympathy of Great Britain towards 
the aspirations of her friends the Arabs....” Regardless of how the postwar politi- 
cal order would look on paper, the “firm and lasting alliance” the two sides had 
forged would lead to “the expulsion of the Turks from the Arab countries and the 
freeing of the Arab peoples from the Turkish yoke, which for so many years has 
pressed heavily upon them.”!° 

Sharif Hussein formally raised the standard of rebellion in June 1916. His dec- 
laration of insurrection, which came in the form of a written proclamation distrib- 
uted by British agents, presented a detailed indictment of the CUP and its rule 
over the empire. The state, Hussein explained, had lost territory and its honor as a 
result of the Unionist administration. With the nation now at war, the CUP had 
inflicted great harm on Muslims and non-Muslims alike, “some of them hanged or 
otherwise done to death, others driven into exile.” The men who governed Istanbul 
blasphemed to the point that they “caused Muslim hearts to ache with grief for the 
Empire of Islam.”!°4 While making vague appeals for independence for the land, 
Hussein's call to arms made no mention of a separate Arab state and did not ques- 
tion the notion of Ottoman imperial rule. The Unionist press, while attempting to 
downplay the significance of the revolt, responded to the declaration in kind. 
Sharif Hussein, who was pointedly identified as the former guardian of Mecca, was 
driven by British gold, not the desire for freedom. His insurrection, in the word of 
a Tanin editorial, was “one of the most ignoble happenings” in the history of Islam 
and was “in no way a question of the Hijaz, an Arab question nor a question of 
Islam.” Loyal Ottomans, the paper concluded, had “accomplished so many great 
things in the history of Islam.” Together the empire’s citizens were going to win the 
war and “destroy and obliterate...their enemies from the outside and also the 
miserable wretches in the interior, such as Husscin.”!95 

For all the bluster of both rebels and the government, Hussein’s uprising in the 
Hijaz began largely as a marginal affair. The Hashimites lacked money, modern 
arms, and a concrete strategy in their first attacks upon Ottoman garrisons in the 
Hijaz. While one Ottoman commander mocked the amir as “suffering from 
delusion,” the imperial forces ceded Mecca to the separatists due to their own 
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lack of reinforcements.!°° By the end of the year Ottoman troops fortified and 
held the city of Medina, the principal rail hub of the region, but were forced to 
relinquish command over much of the Hijazi coast, including the port of Jeddah. 
While Hussein struggled to maintain the loyalty of fickle tribal leaders, the 
defenders of Medina grappled with maintaining public health and discipline. As 
a state of siege settled over city, the garrisons commander, Fahreddin Pasha, 
imposed a strict hand over civilians and soldiers alike. To combat internal dis- 
cord, as well as famine and disease, he forcibly expelled large numbers of Medina’s 
inhabitants on what one survivor recalled as a “train of terror.”!97 While some 
veterans of the siege would subsequently celebrate Fahreddin Pasha as the “Lion 
of the Desert,” the severe hunger and deprivations endured by those who 
remained in Medina left a good many locals and Ottoman soldiers embittered 
and scarred.!98 

Hussein’s push for independence took shape as a second, altogether separate, 
spasm of insurrection shook Iraq. Like wartime Syria, governance in the province 
of Baghdad was heavily influenced by CUP officers with strong suspicions toward 
the loyalties of local Arab leaders. With an administration full of many “fanatical 
Unionists,” as one official remembered, “Arabs and Baghdadis, particularly young 
Baghdadis” came to be accused of being Arab nationalists and separatists.!9? 
Ironically, however, the greatest internal threat to Ottoman administrators came in 
the form of local deserters and Shiite religious dissidents, not Arab nationalists. As 
early as the loss at Shu’ayba in April 1915, Shiite clerics in Najaf and Karbala sig- 
naled their displeasure with Istanbul’s handling of the war. Anti-government senti- 
ment purportedly intensified when a prominent cleric in Najaf accused a regional 
official of insulting him and local Shiites. According to one account, the town rose 
in revolt after an official sullied the shrine of Ali, the martyred cousin of Prophet 
Mohammed, by entering with his dog. By May, bands of deserters took hold of 
Najaf’s city center, turning out the local imperial administration. It was from that 
point that acts of insurrection spread to the predominately Shiite towns of Karbala 
and Hillah. Ottoman officials who fled to Baghdad were purportedly “stripped 
naked” of their belongings while on the road into town. In response to these trans- 
gressions, Ottoman military units exacted a terrible revenge on the townspeople of 
Hillah in November 1916. In addition to punishing 126 local men with hanging, 
soldiers destroyed homes and compelled “thousands of people to be deported to 
Diyarbakir."!!9 While one prominent Shiite cleric in Karbala remained forthright 
in his support for the Ottoman cause, the attack on Hillah terminally cemented 
anti-government sentiments among many of Iraqs Shiites. 
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In the case of the Levant, any incentive to rebel was offset by the dual threat of 
starvation and pestilence. Food stocks, already taxed by mobilization, grew that 
much more precarious as the first clouds of locusts began to appear above the Sinai 
and the coastal regions of Lebanon and Palestine. Swarms hovered above Jerusalem 
and Beirut in the spring of 1915, eating fruit, grass, and leaves as they went. The 
eggs they left hatched in the summer, creating swaths of larva that cleared “the 
ground of any vegetation before them."!!! The damage done by locusts allowed 
state agents even less flexibility in dealing with other crises brought on by the war. 
The government was already requisitioning food and animals for the purpose of 
feeding soldiers at the front. What food the government did hold in state ware- 
houses in the Syrian interior was also used to feed displaced Armenian refugees, 
thus limiting stocks for local consumption further. As paper money began to lose 
its value early on in the war, desperate residents were increasingly at the mercy of 
government and private profiteers. In wartime Lebanon, some members of Beirut's 
high society grew wealthy at the expense of those who starved. Stories of officials 
and dignitaries hosting dinner parties complete with "all sorts of delicious dishes 
and vintage wine" became sources of popular outrage long after the war was 
over.'!? Eventually, even those families with money to spare went hungry as the 
famine dragged on past 1916. In addition to halting the flow of needed food and 
goods, the Entente's naval embargo drastically reduced the transfer of remittances 
into the Levant, leaving many with no available hard currency. The scarcity of 
money and capital led to a rise in crime and banditry in both town and country- 
side. Deserters from the Ottoman army, as well as civilians driven by hunger, stole 
money and food wherever they could be found. 

The famine that began in 1915 left a terrible death toll by the time the war had 
ended. As the year 1916 closed, Beirut’s population had fallen from 180,000 to 
approximately 75,000.!!5 Perhaps as many as a half a million civilians in Lebanon, 
Palestine, and Syria died as a result of starvation.!!4 The psychological and physical 
pain caused by the famine was not easily forgotten by Syrians, Palestinians, and 
Lebanese who survived the war years. For generations thereafter people remem- 
bered the empires “mobilization (4/-s4farbarlik)” as synonymous with unspeakable 
tragedy. At a time when mothers “became like cats and ate their children,” as one 
survivor remembered it, talk of imperial politics became cheap and irrelevant.!!5 
Stretched to the utmost extremes of human endurance, communities throughout 
greater Syria bore the government's demonstrations of power and oppression with- 
out open or violent displays of discontent. As one medical student from Mount 
Lebanon remembered it, the second round of mass hangings staged by Cemal 
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Pasha did not cause a great commotion among the people he knew. “The atmos- 
phere was one of intimidation and fear,” he recalled. “Security had been increased 
and the Turks knew there would be no opposition. The war and its pressures had 
weakened the people and made them docile and peaceful.” +16 

Looking back upon the war, many have claimed that the Ottoman Empire had 
all but completely forfeited the loyalty of its Arab citizenry by the mid-point of the 
war. Those historians who first assessed the war's impact upon postwar Arab poli- 
tics and society tended to depict Sharif Hussein’s uprising in the Hijaz as a defini- 
tive statement of the Arab nation’s desire for independence. Even though 
communities in other portions of the Levant and Mesopotamia did not rise up, 
and in many cases would never rebel against Ottoman rule, nationalists in the 
postwar era upheld the Hijaz rebellion as the harbinger for an imminent change 
that was sought by the Arab whole. Some personal records, such as the diary of 
Thsan Turjman, do affirm such contentions in part. Early losses suffered by the 
empires armies, coupled with the weight of the wartime shortages and extreme 
security measures, most certainly made the government unpopular in many circles. 
While Turjman may have silently supported the secessionists in Mecca, there is no 
way of knowing whether his sentiments were widespread or selectively shared. It is 
more likely that people did remain “docile and peaceful” due to other imperatives. 
With large numbers of men off fighting for their lives in the ranks of the imperial 
army, families and communities often were too preoccupied with fending off hun- 
ger and pestilence to risk defying the government. 

Officials in Istanbul, as well as in various regional offices, naturally had no inten- 
tion of ceding Syria and the rest of the Arab lands their independence. If anything, 
Cemal Pashas military administration in Damascus made efforts to demonstrate 
the empire’s permanence through ways other than violence and suppression. 
Wartime Syria experienced a boom in state-sponsored projects tailored to improve 
and modernize urban and rural life. Under the direction of the Fourth Army and 
Syrias regional administration, streets were widened and buildings were refur- 
bished in towns ranging from Jaffa, Damascus, and Jerusalem, to Aleppo. Army 
contractors employed tens of thousands of locals to build railroads and raise tele- 
graph lines in Palestine in order to improve supply and communication to the Suez 
front. Cemal Pasha personally sponsored the opening of several schools and 
orphanages catering to girls and displaced Armenians. A portion of the state’s lim- 
ited financial resources was even invested in the surveying and preserving of his- 
toric monuments throughout greater Syria. In overseeing these public works and 
other affairs in the region, Cemal Pasha insisted that he regularly saw displays of 
“the greatest patriotism and devotion” to the Ottoman state. “It gave me enormous 
pleasure to see and feel that the majority of the Arabs would not hesitate to make 
any sacrifice in this great war” he stated. “It was my duty to make the best use of 
that frame of mind and preserve this region, a region inflammable as powder, from 
the enticements of traitors who had sold themselves to the enemy.”!!” 
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Other Ottoman soldiers and officials rendered similarly favorable verdicts upon 
the fealty and devotion demonstrated by Arab civilians and soldiers in their reflec- 
tions upon the war. “Did the Arabs want independence?” asked one participant of 
the Medina campaign rhetorically. “No, Arabs fought shoulder to shoulder with 
Turks for the whole war at every front from Canakkale [Gallipoli] forward.”!18 Yet 
like the reflections of many Syrians and Iraqis, it is clear that wartime hardships 
and postwar politics shaded the impressions of many veterans who later came to 
reside in the Republic of Turkey. Falih Rıfkı Atay, a Unionist journalist who served 
as Cemal Pasha’s personal secretary in Syria, subsequently contended that a pro- 
nounced chasm had long separated Arabs from the government. From the begin- 
ning of the war, even as Cemal embarked on his march on the Suez, he felt that the 
pasha was perceived “like the commander of an occupying army.”!!? While willing 
to consider that the government had overstepped its bounds in executing and 
deporting dissident politicians, another Turkish veteran from the Syrian front was 
more expansive in explaining the distance that separated the Ottoman state and 
Arabs. “According to what I knew,” he explained, “Arabs did not do military ser- 
vice, they did not pay taxes, they kept their distance from the government and 
participated in, and did not remain unfamiliar with, counter-propaganda.”!29 

Despite the extensive degree to which veterans and survivors meditated on the 
subject, all discussion of Arab loyalty or disloyalty appears moot when one consid- 
ers the means by which the empire began to dissolve after 1916. Arab rebels admit- 
tedly played an exceedingly minor role in breaking the Ottoman army and forcing 
it to retreat north from the Levant and Mesopotamia. British and French troops 
were ultimately the ones responsible for establishing the border that separated the 
majority of Arabs from Istanbul. Entente diplomats and advisors created the polit- 
ical parameters around which Ottoman Arab citizens were forced to reorganize 
themselves in the wake of the empires departure. Arab independence, in other 
words, was either a gift or a punishment delivered from without. 


WAR'S BITTER END: THE OTTOMAN RETREAT FROM 
THE ARAB LANDS 


As the war continued into 1917, Ottoman armies situated in the Levant and 
Mesopotamia remained as deadlocked and defensive as they had been at the start 
of the war. With the exception of a few modest assaults on British forward bases to 
the east of the Suez Canal, Cemal Pasha and his Fourth Army possessed no new 
enthusiasm to renew the offensive across the Sinai. If anything, Ottoman units had 
abandoned fortified positions lying to the west of Beersheba, Khan Yunus, and 
Gaza, thus allowing Britains Egyptian Expeditionary Force greater freedom to 
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initiate a march across the Sinai Desert. While the Iraqi front had remained largely 
quiet since the Battle of Kut, General Stanley Maude’s British and Indian divisions 
appeared similarly poised to press up the Tigris. Yet unlike the Poona Division’s 
ill-fated offensive the previous year, Maude had amassed a far larger army of over 
100,000 men by December 1916. Opposing the British advance was the Ottoman 
Sixth Army, which was dug in along a line twenty kilometers south of Kut. After 
leading a fruitless invasion of neighboring Iran, Halil Pasha’s defenders numbered 
less than a tenth of Maude’s overall command.2! 

The British army seized the initiative against the Ottoman Sixth army just before 
New Year 1917. The fighting south of Kut was fierce as Maude’s columns sought 
to force a crossing of the Tigris River and flank entrenched Ottoman positions. 
After months of feint attacks and demonstrations, British troops sallied across the 
Tigris along the Ottoman right, compelling Halil Pasha to order a general with- 
drawal along his trenches. With the conclusion of the fighting around Kut, the 
Ottoman retreat turned into a rout as pursuing British gunboats turned fleeing 
soldiers into “a disorganized rabble, no longer in a column of four.”12 Conditions 
upriver in Baghdad and the Iranian front were no better. Ottoman reinforcements 
from Iran had been forced to march through mountains “covered with at least two 
to three meters of snow, making the movement of artillery and mobile units not 
possible.”!?3 With few resources to call upon, and Russian troops bearing down 
upon him to the north and east in Iran, Halil had little choice but to concede 
Baghdad to the British. As the British and Indian cavalrymen approached the city, 
a correspondent from the London Times found peasants still working in their fields. 
Some greeted the opportunity to trade with enemy troops since they offered “good 
coin” as opposed to worthless Ottoman paper money.!?^ Elements of the Sixth 
Army put up only token resistance before abandoning the city on March 11, 1917. 
A press release issued by the British Secretary of War declared Baghdad had given 
advancing troops a warm welcome and that only “slight disturbances occurred in 
the city” as a result of the Ottoman retreat. !?5 

For Ottoman administrators and soldiers, the expectation of Baghdad’s fall did 
not dull the blow. Ahmet Faik, who served as an assistant to the provincial govern- 
ment, was among the last officials to take leave of the city. While some administra- 
tors with families were dispatched to nearby Samara, some who stayed on took the 
opportunity to raid offices for goods that they later sold for money. The police 
commissioner of the town did his part to enrich himself in the final days at his post 
and held several rich Christians and Jews in the local prison for ransom. Ahmet 
finally fled Baghdad two days before the British entered the city in the midst of a 
heavy aerial bombardment. He narrowly escaped the bombing of the city rail 
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station, an attack that left twenty-six dead and sixteen severely injured. An air of 
despair and despondency greeted Ahmet Faik and others who fled to army and 
refugee camps in the north. News of Baghdad’s fall, one officer remembered, 
"exploded like a bomb in the whole of the unit. It depressed all of us."!26 

As Stanley Maude consolidated his gains in Iraq, a vanguard comprising troops 
from Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain made its first approach toward 
Ottoman defensive positions outside of Gaza. Their initial foray toward Palestine 
surprised the British high command with their success; British forces had mostly 
enveloped the frontier town and had met comparatively light resistance along the 
way. As March turned into April, British General Sir Archibald Murray grew hesi- 
tant and failed to press his advantage. When the British attempted to resume their 
advance in late April, Ottoman reinforcements, bolstering Gazas defenses, helped 
to hurl the attackers back. The second Battle of Gaza, as it was remembered, reso- 
nated strongly in the minds of Ottoman survivors due to the fact that tanks and 
poison gas made their first appearance on the Mediterranean front. While one 
soldier believed that there was not “a front that was more comfortable” than the 
southern defensive lines of Palestine before that spring, it quickly became clear that 
the empires fate genuinely rested in the hands of soldiers dug in outside of Gaza.!?7 

The pause in combat that followed Great Britain’s offensive against Palestine 
gifted generals in Istanbul a momentary period of reflection. It was now more than 
apparent to Enver Pasha and his Ottoman and German advisors that a critical 
decision had to be made with regard to the general direction of the war. While 
Anatolias eastern front remained perilous, but largely stable, it was generally agreed 
that British troops would soon resume their push outside of Gaza and north of 
Baghdad. In June, Enver called together the army’s principal commanders and 
strategists to discuss where to expend the empires remaining reserves of men and 
materiel. In the company of several German advisors, the Minister of War informed 
the war council that he would create a new army group comprising units from 
Anatolia and Iraq. Together with reinforcements serving along the Austrian— 
Romanian front, this new Lightning (or Yıldırım) Group would be tasked to retake 
Baghdad. Cemal Pasha, who was informed of Enver’s intentions before the meet- 
ing, voiced several concerns with the plan. Rather than commit men to the Iraqi 
front, he suggested that all available reserves be pooled in Aleppo. From this central 
location, commanders in Anatolia, Palestine, or Iraq could call upon reinforce- 
ments more readily, thus giving the British and the Russians reason to reconsider 
any future offensive. “Ihe Baghdad scheme,” Cemal counseled the minister, 
"strikes me as dangerous.”!28 While the conference broke without a firm a consen- 
sus, Enver returned to Istanbul still leaning toward the plan. At a second meeting 
held in the capital later that August, he informed the Ottoman high command 
that the plan to construct the Lightning Group would proceed but the group would 
be deployed instead to the front lines at Gaza. Leading this prospective offensive 
would be Erich von Falkenhayn, who had recently arrived in Istanbul as Berlin’s 
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new senior military advisor. Despite the change in focus, Cemal still insisted upon 
the need for patience, arguing that an offensive along the Gaza front would endan- 
ger what remained of the army’s last reserves. 

Among those to hear and discuss Envers new strategy at both meetings was 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha. Having been promoted to an army commander on the 
eastern Anatolia front, the hero of Gallipoli was expressly disappointed with the 
minister’s general assessment and management of the war. In a report submitted to 
Enver in September 1917, Mustafa Kemal criticized the new strategy through a 
sweeping, but detailed, evaluation of the empire’s capabilities and handicaps. 
“Much of the army’s existing forces,” he cautioned, were “about a fifth of their 
required state.” One could not expect much help from Ottoman society as a whole, 
since “it had become advantageous to stay away from the government.” The peo- 
ple, regardless of where they lived, understood that military service was tanta- 
mount to a death sentence. With that in mind, he encouraged Enver to consider a 
more defensive policy for the military. There was little point in considering an 
offensive along the Palestinian front considering the ease with which the British 
would be able to reinforce and supply their forces outside of Gaza. Moreover, 
Kemal was adamant in his condemnation of further German assistance. Berlin, 
once the war was over, “ideally would take all of the Arab lands under German 
administration.” Echoing his early clashes with Liman von Sanders, he believed 
that the Lightning Group’s perspective commander would use any success in 
Palestine as a tool to undermine the empire’s sovereignty. In short, ceding greater 
military control to the Germans would “absolutely infringe and annul the exist- 
ence of the sultanate.”!2 

Enver ultimately followed through on his plan to deploy the Lightning Group 
to Palestine under Falkenhayn’s command. Rather than serve under the new 
German commander, Mustafa Kemal Pasha resigned his commission and returned 
to the capital in anger. After months of stewing in the capital, he reluctantly 
returned to government service as an attendant to the Mehmet Vahideddin, heir 
apparent to the Ottoman throne. Cemal Pasha, for his part, did not resign from his 
post but continued to criticize Falkenhayn’s appointment and Enver's leadership. 
Since Falkenhayn had been the architect of Germany’s failed offensive against 
Verdun, Cemal considered it “the strongest treason” to tolerate the promotion of a 
man who would undoubtedly drive “a nail into us in the Sinai."!*? For his disloy- 
alty, Enver reassigned Cemal and his Fourth Army away from the front in Gaza 
and tasked Cemal instead with resupplying Falkenhayns Lightning Group. While 
Cemal Pasha may not have been a “good soldier but excellent at supply” (according 
to his aide-de-camp), the demotion signified a profound moment for the Ottoman 
military.13! Enver's ruling meant that the empire would stake everything on the 
fighting in front of Gaza. In doing so, he entrusted German, and not Ottoman, 
generals to deliver the victory the army so desperately needed. 
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On Halloween morning, 1917, Enver’s plan to retake the Sinai by force came 
to naught. Under a new commander, General Edmund Allenby, soldiers from 
Australia, India, and Britain stormed forward and seized the fortified town of 
Beersheba after a fierce day of fighting. The Lightning Group endured two more 
days of intense shelling from the sea, land, and air before beginning its slow 
withdrawal toward Jerusalem. Trench by trench, Ottoman soldiers fought on 
and then pulled back in an orderly fashion despite being heavily outnumbered 
and outgunned. “We gathered all our animals and packed up all our heavy 
equipment and began to pull pack,” one soldier recorded in his diary. “Otherwise 
it was possible 99 percent of us would have become prisoners.” 132 For the rest of 
November the Ottoman army repositioned itself in a line perpendicular to the 
Mediterranean, with the outmanned Lightning Group slowly giving ground 
outside of Jerusalem. Like Baghdad, Palestine’s principal city was abandoned 
without much bloodshed. A ceremony more farce than austere marked Jerusalem’s 
capitulation. On the morning of December 9, a convoy comprising the city’s 
mayor, Husayni Salim Efendi, and other luminaries exited the city walls with a 
white flag in the hopes of a peaceful surrender. Instead of encountering General 
“Allah Nabi,” they handed a document stipulating Jerusalem’s submission to two 
British enlisted men, who had been assigned that morning by their commander 
to search for eggs.!33 

Jerusalem’s fall, while lamentable, allowed what remained of the Lightning 
Group the time to regroup and fortify new defensive positions to the north in the 
Judean Hills of central Palestine. The land’s rough topography, as well as heavy 
winter rains, slowed Allenby’s push north. When spring began the British achieved 
only a limited number of gains (most notably the town of Jericho). Yet with great 
tenacity and some luck, Ottoman forces proved successful in holding off Allenby’s 
columns from breaking their center at Nablus or crossing the River Jordan. The 
empires improving fortunes on the battlefield helped to further smooth over many 
of the tensions that had defined military and civilian affairs in Palestine. In March 
1918, Liman von Sanders assumed command of the Lightning Group, displacing 
the unpopular von Falkenhayn. Von Sanders’ appointment led to a streamlining of 
the command and control structure of the front (which was disjointedly split 
between senior Ottoman and German officers). Also contributing to a new air of 
optimism on the front was the final departure of Cemal Pasha. Local notables 
heralded his replacement, Mersinli Cemal Pasha (often referred to as “Cemal the 
Lesser”) as a welcome change to the regional government. Istanbul’s decision to 
entrust the Fourth Army to a man who spoke Arabic and had years of experience 
in Syria was generally interpreted as evidence of an effort to reconcile Arab popular 
opinion toward the government. At the same time, this significant change in lead- 
ership did not dispel internal suspicions of Germany's growing weight and influ- 
ence in Syria. “The headquarters of the Lightning Group,” as one Ottoman officer 
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remembered it, “came to Turkey German and looked after its German interests 
(Almanlığı) to the very last day.” 134 

The Palestinian front remained at a standstill for the remainder of the spring and 
early summer of 1918. With heavy fighting in France, the British high command 
drew upon Allenby’s forces for reinforcements, sapping his army’s overall strength. 
The lack of any major movement along the lines did not necessarily mean a reprieve 
from danger. Blistering summer weather, as well as general shortages, impinged 
upon available stocks of food and water for Ottoman troops. Pack animals proved 
so undernourished and weak that Liman von Sanders ceased to rely upon them to 
“pull guns up hill or over cut up ground.”135 The build-up of troops, coupled with 
the grim conditions of the trenches, spread typhus, cholera, dysentery, and malaria. 
By the end of the war, almost three quarters of a million soldiers sent to the Syrian 
front were hospitalized as a result of illness, with disease claiming the lives of over 
65,000 soldiers on this front alone.!3 Shelling from the British trenches, as well as 
frequent air raids, regularly took the lives of Ottoman troops on the front lines and 
at the rear. In early June soldiers celebrated the conclusion of what would be the 
last Ramadan of the war. “We celebrated,” one soldier confided to his diary, “under 
the unremitting fire of howitzers and fierce machine guns which fell like snow 
behind us.” Aside from the dangers of bullets and shells, those who marked Eid 
that summer also suffered from the heat and the “poison kisses of snakes, centi- 
pedes and scorpions.” 137 

The daily number of soldiers deserting the Ottoman trenches grew as August 
approached. With one or two deserters leaving the camps daily, Ottoman soldiers 
openly began to question the loyalty of their comrades. Particularly by the summer 
of 1918, the encroaching threat of Sharif Hussein’s rebels began to drive a wedge 
among soldiers who manned the Palestinian front. As Bedouin cavalry, backed by 
British tanks and planes, conducted raids on the towns of al-Salt and Daraa, it was 
rumored that the Hijazi camp had become “crowded with large numbers of polit- 
ical refugees" from the Levant.?? The belief that Arab treason lay behind the 
empire’s earlier defeats even caused consternation among prisoners taken by the 
British. In POW camps in Egypt, Arab soldiers drew the wrath of fellow inmates 
who feared that they would volunteer to join the insurrection in order to escape 
captivity. “We came from central Anatolia to fight and rescue the integrity and 
honor of the Arabs,” one former prisoner claimed. “History will never forgive them 
for stabbing us in the back.” 13° While one veteran remembered that only “Turkish, 
Anatolian privates” were willing to fight after the fall of Jerusalem, it is clear that 
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non-Arab soldiers were equally willing to abandon the fight altogether and return 
home.19 

Edmund Allenby’s long awaited assault on the Judean Hills began in mid-Sep- 
tember in 1918. Von Sanders’ Lightning Group, which numbered just over 40,000 
fighting men, at first anticipated an attack upon their left closer to the Jordan 
River. Yet for most of September, British forces had furtively amassed a large reserve 
of infantry and cavalry outside the Ottoman center near the town of Nablus. 
Allenby launched his plan into action in the very early hours of September 19. 
After a twenty-minute artillery barrage, British, Irish, and Indian soldiers advanced, 
shattering the Ottoman forward units. On the next day, Allenby staged an even 
more devastating assault on the western flank of the Lightning Group. Advancing 
British forces took thousands of prisoners as they pressed retreating Ottoman for- 
mations north and east toward the Jordan River. Liman von Sanders, in his later 
account of the battle, was unapologetic in explaining why Ottoman troops failed 
to hold their ground. He extended partial blame to the lack of communication 
between himself and the army commanders comprising the Lightning Group. 
“The failure of all means of communication is unintelligible to German concep- 
tion,” he contended, “unless the absence of roads in the inhospitable country, the 
absence of all European means of communication, and the hostility of the inhab- 
itants are properly understood.” 14! 

Chaos gripped the whole of Ottoman Syria in the weeks after von Sanders 
ordered his men to pull back from the Judean Hills. As the Lightning Group stag- 
gered northwards, flying columns made up of Sharif Hussein's rebels, as well as 
British and French regulars, undertook raids deep into the Syrian interior. With 
the tide quickly turning, thousands of local civilians joined the Hijazi army in 
tearing up railroad lines and harrying the Ottoman retreat. Arab raiders, as one 
participant in the rebellion remembered, knew “no such thing as surrender” in 
pursuing survivors of the Lightning Group’s collapse. As British troops pressed on 
for Damascus, Arab irregulars slaughtered at least 250 Ottoman and German pris- 
oners in a village outside of Daraa.!*? Daraa’s seizure by the rebels in turn stoked a 
fierce struggle in the nearby region of Hawran over the question of whether or not 
to join the insurrection. Local Druze communities volunteered for both the Hijazi 
and Ottoman armies, a split that mirrored the long-standing divide within 
Hawran’s powerful al-Atrash family. In an exchange of letters shortly before the 
end of the war, one loyalist, Salim al-Atrash, accused Druze separatists of having 
dishonored their ancestors by joining “the snuffbox army” of Sharif Hussein. In 
response, Sultan al-Atrash mocked his cousin for commemorating “the dying 
Turkish state.” Ottoman administrators, “the murderers of our fathers” as he referred 
to them, were so debased and poor that they lacked even bread to offer for their 
support. “As for the ‘snuffbox army,” he closed, “it is your army that is [a snuffbox 
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army]. Now we are aligned with the great state [of Britain], which rules the mutes- 
sarif [province] of Hawran.”!* Ironically, Salim made peace with the rebellion and 
his cousin soon after receiving this reply. 

On October 1, 1918, Damascus fell to advanced parties of Arab and British 
cavalry. The fight to hold Syrias largest city was brief, with von Sanders opting 
instead to pull back to better defensive positions to the north. As the German 
general left town in the direction of Aleppo, the red, black, green, and white flag 
of the Hijazi revolt appeared in the windows and on the balconies of many homes. 
Some Damascenes fired upon retreating troops, which had turned into a disorgan- 
ized mob. With all signs of Ottoman government gone, local townspeople cele- 
brated into the night with fireworks and dancing. The revelry reportedly reached a 
fever pitch with the arrival of even larger numbers of riders from the Hijazi army. 
As ecstatic rebels and British soldiers overtook Damascus, Beirut’s Ottoman garri- 
son began to withdraw to the northeast. News that Syria’s capital had fallen was 
greeted in the city with “bonfires, church bells, firing [zudghurting], dancing” and 
other expressions of joy.!44 Local townspeople, upon hearing rumors that the army 
would shell the town once it was occupied, disarmed scores of soldiers and 
convinced others to leave. When French and British troops took custody of the 
port on the morning of October 7, residents presented them with around six hun- 
dred prisoners.!45 By that point, the War Office in London estimated that over 
75,000 Ottoman troops had surrendered to Allenby's army.'4° 

After passing through the riverside towns of Homs and Hama, much of what 
remained of the Lightning Group came to rest outside of Aleppo by mid-October. 
Following the army were streams of discharged Ottoman administrators, refugees, 
and straggling soldiers. The arrival of thousands of famished and demoralized 
troops contributed mightily to the breakdown of law and order in the town. 
Control over the city’s affairs soon passed to the military as “the furor and the 
attacks of the Arab people outside of Aleppo” began to manifest in the urban 
core.!47 The first signs of a British attack on the town came on October 23 when 
formations of cavalry and armored cars probed the city defenses. When Hijazi 
fighters finally breached Ottoman defenses two days later, fighting spilled into 
Aleppo’s streets. Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who had rejoined the Lightning Group 
shortly before the army’s general retreat, personally led Ottoman soldiers as they 
fought off the attackers from house to house. With “a great many men sprawled 
out” dead in the streets, Kemal issued orders to those around him to begin with- 
drawing from the city in advance of a second enemy push.148 Along a line north of 
Aleppo, he reformed the Lightning Group’s remaining divisions for further com- 
bat. With virtually no artillery or hope for reinforcement or supply, most soldiers 
who answered Mustafa Kemal’s commands at the end of October possessed only 
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their sidearms. By October 30, the last day of the war, a good number of the 
Lightning Group’s remaining veterans were subsisting on small rations of butter 
and bulgur wheat.!4? 

In some ways the war on the Iraqi front had ended months in advance of the 
armistice between the Ottoman Empire and the Entente. After being evicted from 
Baghdad, the Sixth Army retired further north, eventually ceding Samara. Stanley 
Maude's death in November 1917, as well as more pressing affairs in Palestine, 
Iran, and Caucasus, led to a slow denouement of the campaign. With the battle 
lines remaining relatively stable through much of 1918, one Ottoman veteran 
remembered that “problems of supply occupied the forefront of our minds.” 15° 
When the fighting resumed in October 1918, thousands of Ottoman troops 
already had lost the will to fight on. In addition to deserters who had resorted to 
banditry, the commander of Ottoman forces was forced to explicitly forbid soldiers 
from engaging in trade or “retaining the company of Armenian immigrant wom- 
en.”5! On October 25, the Ottoman Sixth Army abandoned Tikrit and Kirkuk 
amid attacks from British infantry, armored vehicles, and airplanes. Even before 
the armistice had arrived on October 30, British forces had secured the surrender 
of thousands of Ottoman soldiers trapped near the town of Sharkat. The com- 
mander of Ottoman forces, knowing that the empire was ready to concede defeat, 
capitulated at first light on the morning of October 30. Rather than suspend hos- 
tilities, British cavalry continued to press north toward Mosul. When Ottoman 
officers objected to the advance as a violation of the armistice, British generals were 
unmoved. “The order I received is to take Mosul,” one cavalryman retorted, “I am 
not the armistice and negotiating official.” 15? 

The seizure of Mosul on November 1, 1918 represented the last act of the Great 
War in the Arab lands and the beginning of the region’s postwar reordering. 
London’s decision to defy the ceasefire and occupy the town signified the profound 
political and geostrategic significance with which both Great Britain and France 
viewed their captured territory. At stake for both of these countries was the preser- 
vation and expansion of their own imperial domains. While diplomats in London 
and Paris took heart in demonstrations of Arab anger and revolt throughout the 
war, neither the British nor the French seriously considered the desires of local 
peoples in negotiations over the future of the Levant or Mesopotamia. British and 
French interests and compromises, as opposed to those of Arab rebels or Ottoman 
negotiators, established the basis for the region’s new governments and borders. 
Within a matter of months of the armistice, popular opinion throughout the 
Levant and Mesopotamia shifted dramatically against the parameters of the 
Entente’s vision of peace. 

Ottoman statesmen and generals compelled to abide by the armistice found 
themselves in a similar position to many ordinary citizens in Syria, Arabia, and 
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Iraq. Ceding control over the Arab lands was not a choice willfully made, but one 
forced upon them. There were certainly some who professed sadness at the empire's 
fall. One veteran recalled a young man in southern Syria kissing his hands and 


crying: 


You, you Turks are leaving us to someone and going...? You are departing from here 


while leaving a great history behind. How unfortunate we will no longer be able to 
find you.1*4 


Such expressions of attachment or trepidation, however, are rare within the mem- 
oirs and accounts from the time both before and after the war's conclusion. Like 
the majority of Arab leaders of the postwar era, most Ottoman commentators 
quickly came to divorce themselves from the idea of restoring the empire outside 
of Anatolia after 1918. The intractable nature of the Entente’s conditions for sur- 
render certainly informed a part of this mutual detachment. It is also clear that 
bitterness and mutual suspicion wrought by the war came to cloud perceptions on 
either side of the old imperial divide. The residual consequences of starvation, 
rebellion, warfare, and exhaustion appeared to have left little room for those who 
longed for the prewar order. Rather than attempt to overcome the real and per- 
ceived transgressions of the war, leaders in Anatolia and the Arab lands accepted 
the break as a permanent one. 


DISMANTLING THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE IN THE 
ARAB LANDS 


The peoples of Basra were among the first Arab citizens to confront a postwar 
future without the Ottoman Empire. With the arrival of British troops in 
November 1914, most Ottoman administrators fled, leaving provincial affairs in 
the hands of local notables. London, meanwhile, entered the province without a 
plan to govern it. With instructions to treat Basra “as a friendly city and not an 
enemy town,” British generals did not initiate any immediate changes to the basic 
framework of governance.!5$ A similar non-interventionist approach was also 
applied to the wartime occupation of Baghdad and Jerusalem. Edmund Allenby, 
upon entering Jerusalem, pledged to respect the religious freedoms and places of 
worship of the city’s Muslims, Christians, and Jews. No immediate change was 
made to the region’s internal borders under the auspices of the British-run military 
government. Allenby was also careful to retain the services of a number of petty 
administrators, including individuals with close ties to such notable families as the 
al-Husaynis and the Nashashibis. Stanley Maude initially issued comparable guar- 
antees to locals in Baghdad regarding the beneficence and fairness of British 
administration in the spring of 1917. Yet, in the case of Iraq's largest city, departing 
Ottoman officials left far fewer resources for British occupational authorities to 
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reuse. Fleeing administrators took land and tax records with them, while soldiers 
and locals destroyed and looted schools and state offices. Most of the primary 
school teachers and more than half the executive and supporting provincial admin- 
istrative staff vacated Baghdad in anticipation of Maude's entry into the city.!*° 

Yet by the time Jerusalem and Baghdad were in the hands of the Entente, both 
Britain and France had arrived at a general blueprint for the partition and admin- 
istration of the Ottoman Arab lands. Several of the individuals who devised this 
allied vision professed an intimate knowledge of Ottoman affairs. François 
Georges-Picot and Sir Mark Sykes, France and Britain’s main negotiators, had trav- 
eled through the empire before the war and arrived at equally negative impressions 
of Ottoman governance and culture. Their condemnation of Istanbul's ability to 
rule Arabs drew the support of other figures whose names would become synony- 
mous with European imperialism in the Middle East. Adventurer/scholars like 
Gertrude Bell and T. E. Lawrence abetted French and British anti-Ottoman atti- 
tudes. “Turkish rule,” Lawrence wrote, “was gendarme rule and Turkish political 
theory as crude as its practice.”!°° While British and French officials generally 
accepted the support of Arab dissidents as confirmation of their own negative con- 
clusions, very few Entente planners entertained local opinion or realities in craft- 
ing a postwar political map of the region. Mark Sykes paid little heed to T. E. 
Lawrence’s enthusiasm for an independent Arab state or the agreement reached by 
Henry McMahon and Sharif Hussein. “Complete independence,” in Sykes’ esti- 
mation, meant poverty and chaos for the Arabs.!57 With this contention guiding 
their deliberations, London and Paris agreed to divide the Levant and Mesopotamia 
amongst themselves. 

America’s entrance into the Great War in January 1917 added certain limits and 
conditions upon how the British, French, and, ultimately, Arabs framed their 
political aspirations. Woodrow Wilson’s insistence upon the principles of self-de- 
termination and self-rule needled London and Paris into revising the rhetoric and 
reasoning of their collective strategy. Spurred by appeals by diaspora groups 
demanding independence or an American protectorate in Ottoman Syria, 
American diplomats repeatedly urged their British and French counterparts to be 
observant of local demands. The force of Washington’s pleas initially extracted a 
degree of reluctance from the likes of Sir Mark Sykes, who decried the agreement 
he personally reached with France as a “reactionary measure” worthy of annul- 
ment.!?? French persistence, as well as more stalwart imperialist personalities in 
London, convinced him to remain committed to British policy. Nevertheless, the 
prospect of a favorable American voice heartened advocates of Arab nationalism 
and Sharif Hussein’s revolt. Hussein personally knew of the Sykes—Picot Accord 
and stood prepared to afford the French territorial concessions along the Levantine 
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coast. What mattered most was the standing promise of an independent state allot- 
ted to him and his sons. 

Fearing the implications of their overt imperial designs, France and Britain 
preemptively released a joint statement one week after the armistice in support of 
“national governments and administrations deriving their authority from the initi- 
ative and free choice of the indigenous populations” living in occupied Ottoman 
territories.'°? Notables in Baghdad, Damascus, and Jerusalem applauded the dec- 
laration, leading to animated internal discussions as to the nature of the postwar 
government. A government comprising prominent figures from the Hijazi army 
had already begun to take shape in Damascus when the proclamation was made. 
Its authority, derived exclusively from British funding and diplomatic support, 
came at the expense of a committee of Damascene families who had assumed con- 
trol over the city’s civil administration upon the departure of the Ottoman army. 
The displacement of the purportedly “pro-Turkish” notables of Damascus marked 
the political ascendency of Sharif Hussein’s son, Amir Faysal, as the premier Arab 
politician in the postwar Arab lands.!99 Faysal’s status as a military leader of the 
Arab Revolt and conqueror of Syria elevated his image among leading Baghdadi 
notables as well, who considered him as a potential candidate who would govern 
their city well. A return to Ottoman rule, at least in the view of the most dominant 
opinion-makers, was not considered. One newspaper in Aleppo advised any impe- 
rial administrators “to depart immediately” unless they were born there, possessed 
an Arab spouse, or engaged in local trade.!?! The nascent Arab government in 
Damascus was quick to use the collapsing Ottoman state as a foil justifying their 
drive toward total independence. As early as October 1918, just weeks after enter- 
ing the city, Faysal and other representatives held public ceremonies recognizing 
the martyrdom of those executed by Cemal Pasha during the war. Marking the 
event represented a definitive statement regarding Syria’s past, present, and future. 
As one speaker at the commemoration put it, “The ghosts of those who died, sac- 
rificed to hunger, disease, war, hanging and exile are still in front of your eyes, 
pointing to what must be done to purify this soil and calm these spirits."! 9? To 
support independence under the Hijazi prince, in other words, represented more 
than just the redemption of loved ones lost during the war. The land and its people 
had to be cleansed of the stigma of Ottoman rule. 

Other actions and impositions levied early on by the British and French govern- 
ments offered clear indication of their disinterest in the Wilsonian principles of 
self-government. Two months before the end of the war, occupational authorities 
abolished the old provinces of Baghdad and Basra and unified the two under one 
administration (an administration that eventually included Mosul). With martial 
law still in effect, British administrators instituted a gamut of new laws and regu- 
lations imported from colonial India (including the use of the Indian rupee as the 
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territorial currency). While Jerusalem’s military governor, Ronald Storrs, still 
demurred from policies deemed too invasive, London’s stated commitment to 
establishing a Jewish homeland in Palestine cast a long shadow over the region’s 
inhabitants. The growing presence of Zionist groups like the Jewish Agency under- 
scored the stark reality that Palestine would remain a separate entity from the rest 
of Syria, a prospect that many native local leaders, as well as nationalists in 
Damascus, did not favor. There was pressure on Faysal’s government in Syria as 
well through 1919. While representatives from the Hijazi rebellion were invited to 
the peace talks in Versailles, the authority and extent of Amir Faysal’s governing 
body remained uncertain. Popular committees, as well as noted intellectuals, 
pressed the Hijazi prince to declare independence despite his public support for 
French and British assistance in maintaining a state in Syria. The looming estab- 
lishment of Iraqi and Palestinian mandate states, as well as France’s avowed inter- 
ests in Mount Lebanon, called into question Syria’s actual borders. 

Uncertainty and the potential of collapse also confronted Faysal’s father, 
Hussein, in the war’s aftermath. The full withdrawal of the Ottoman troops from 
Medina did not immediately follow the declaration of an armistice. Instead, it 
required the intervention of Fahreddin Pasha’s subordinates, who arrested their 
commanding officer after he preferred to remain in the city as a settler in Medina 
(miicavir).1° The fruits of the Ottoman Empire’s retreat turned sour in early 1919 
as relations between Hussein, Faysal, and their British patrons began to decline. By 
the summer of 1919, Hussein commanded only a fraction of the financial subsi- 
dies he had earlier received from Great Britain and possessed only a few thousand 
reliable troops. Visibly weaker, Hussein suffered a devastating surprise attack at the 
hands of his longtime rivals, the Saudis of the Nejd. If not for London interven- 
tion on behalf of their old client from Mecca, Hussein’s title to the Hijaz would 
have surely fallen into the hands of the Saudis in the spring of 1919. Sharif 
Husscin's final day of reckoning instead came five years later when he attempted to 
claim the title of caliph of all Muslims (an office officially abolished in the Turkish 
Republic in 1924). The aging Saudi patriarch, Abdulaziz Ibn Saud, seized upon 
this declaration as a casus belli and ordered an all-out attack on the Hashimite 
stronghold of Mecca. Forced into exile, Hussein ultimately came to reside with his 
son, Abdullah, who had earlier received the privilege of establishing a small desert 
kingdom east of Palestine. While the former leader of the Arab Revolt died in 
Amman without ever returning to the Hijaz, Abdullah in part fulfilled his father’s 
political ambitions as the Hashimite king of Transjordan. 

Hope that the Entente would recognize the desire of other local areas for inde- 
pendence all but evaporated in April 1920 with the signing of the Treaty of San 
Remo. With the victorious powers agreeing to the establishment of a French man- 
date state in Syria, as well as British-run mandate governments in Palestine and 
Iraq, violent confrontations between local forces and occupational troops escalated 
rapidly. The outbreak of revolt in these mandate states struck few observers as 
unprecedented or unanticipated; violent anti-occupation movements had already 
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taken shape in Anatolia and Egypt well before fighting broke out in Syria, Iraq, or 
Palestine. Despite the efforts of some groups and individuals, particularly those 
previously aligned to Hussein rebellion, most of the attacks staged in the mandate 
states in 1920 were uncoordinated and represented highly localized responses to 
French and British occupation. In Iraq, the imposition of new taxes, as well as the 
anti-occupation activism of Shiite and Sunni urban notables, helped to catalyze an 
insurrection in rural tribes in the south and center of the country. In Palestine, a 
group searching for French troops assaulted Jewish settlers in the Galilee area in 
March 1920. One month later, a celebration marking the life of Moses provided a 
pretext for Muslim rioters to strike against Jews in the city of Jerusalem. While 
neither incident sparked a generalized pattern of violence or revolt, British author- 
ities and Zionist organizations interpreted the clashes as signs of popular discon- 
tent toward British rule. In Syria, Faysal’s government belatedly supported a 
military response to the imposition of a French mandate. Until July 1920, most 
violent acts of resistance to foreign rule were organized locally and were in defiance 
of the Damascus government's wishes. By the time Faysal and his retainers aban- 
doned a diplomatic means to maintaining Syrias independence, many of the 
region’s inhabitants refused to be conscripted into his army. Vastly outgunned and 
outnumbered, Faysal’s fledgling forces abandoned the field after briefly engaging 
with the French invading army. 

The Ottoman government officially outlived both the Damascus government 
and the Iraqi revolt by some three years. In the two years that followed the war’s 
end, most officials and officers who retained an interest in the welfare of the empire 
tended to accept the departure of the Arab lands. From his home in exile, Cemal 
Pasha conceded that the Arab lands, once the “crown jewels in the Ottoman 
crown,” were undoubtedly lost forever. As late as 1920, Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
entertained the notion of forming a confederation with the Arabs “after each 
nation internally secured their independence.” !64 Ultimately, Turkey's future pres- 
ident came to decide that the Lightning Group’s last defensive position to the 
north of Aleppo should constitute the border between the old Ottoman and the 
new Arab states. Still, despite this broad consensus, there were times when individ- 
uals on both sides of this new boundary expressed an interest in cooperating to 
promote a shared vision of independence from European rule. Some prominent 
personalities in Aleppo, for example, saw Mustafa Kemal’s emerging national 
movement as a more appealing source of resistance to the French than Faysal and 
the Damascus government. For a time, Aleppos postwar governor, a former CUP 
official named Ibrahim Hananu, joined forces with Kemal and raised volunteers to 
fight with his rebels. 

Although Hananu’s bid to jointly evict France from the region proved fleeting, 
both he and many others living in the Arab lands saw Mustafa Kemal’s rebellion as 
a specific embodiment of Muslim desires for emancipation and self-rule. Kemal’s 
fight to preserve the integrity of what remained of the Ottoman Empire, as well as 
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his avowed desire to liberate the caliphate from foreign rule, resonated strongly 
with Iraqis, Palestinians, and Syrians in the aftermath of the war. Songs, articles, 
poems, and pamphlets composed by Arabs after 1919 echoed the CUP’s wartime 
nationalist and Islamist propaganda in heralding the success of the Ottoman 
Anatolian movement as a “victory of the Eastern people” and Muslims in general.!65 
Kemal and other nationalists in Anatolia often reciprocated with commiserate 
expressions of support for independence seekers in the Arab lands. Mustafa Kemal 
specifically went out of his way in recognizing a sympathetic Iraqi tribe as “having 
remained faithful through the Great War” and for their continued “eternal devo- 
tion to the caliphate."!66 Yet aside from a few cases, such as that of Ibrahim 
Hananu, little technical or material aid was shared with fighters south of Aleppo. 
More importantly, cooperation across the postwar frontiers was understood as 
cementing the new political order as opposed to restoring old imperial arrange- 
ments. Islamic unity, as one Kemalist officer wrote in 1920, was “shared inside and 
outside the borders set by the armistice [of 1918], to the contrary of the Ottoman 
community.”167 

By the time the empire was formally replaced with the Turkish Republic in 
1923, the mandate regimes of the Arab lands had become more deeply rooted. 
While France and Great Britain controlled the foreign policy of each state, and 
exercised great amounts of influence in their domestic affairs, many individuals 
who had previously served the Ottoman Empire had assumed new roles as officials, 
intellectuals, and officers with their respective mandate governments. Faysal, hav- 
ing lost his seat in Damascus, became Iraq's first monarch upon Great Britain's 
invitation. Following him to Baghdad were dozens of former Ottoman military 
officers and officials. Many of these displaced technocrats and soldiers accepted 
new assignments in the kingdom’s newborn military and bureaucracy. In spite of 
their own apprehensions, both French and British overseers in the region relied 
upon large numbers of “befezzed effendi,” or leading urban notables, whose polit- 
ical stature descended from the Ottoman past.!68 Historically powerful families, 
such as the al-Husaynis of Palestine or the Jumblatts of Lebanon, thus remained 
integral to politics, the economy and society for generations to come. 

Several of the theorists and thinkers who first conceived of postwar Arab nation- 
alism also possessed demonstrably strong Ottoman credentials. Sati al-Husri, the 
man most strongly associated with the development of the modern Iraqi education 
system, began his career within the ranks of the old Ottoman bureaucracy. Shakib 
Arslan, who managed to survive both the war's end and the creation of the man- 
date system in exile, also remained politically active well after 1918. While they 
represented different aspects of the nationalist spectrum, both of these scholars 
contributed greatly to the development of identity politics in the mandate states. 
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Each condemned the Ottoman Empire in their postwar writings. Arslan, despite 
having loyally served the CUP during the war, specifically considered those who 
“remember the Ottoman state fondly” to be as criminally negligent and destructive 
as Cemal Pasha. Al-Husri, an ardent secularist, celebrated Faysal’s ill-fated attempt 
at Arab independence as an expression of “true Arab patriotism, free from the 
bonds of Islamic Ottomanism.”!® As the Great War sunk deeper into history and 
popular memory, such negative sentiments became accepted in Arab politics with- 
out qualification or contradiction. 

The condemnation the Ottoman Empire received among postwar Arab intellec- 
tuals complemented a much broader, but more subtle, series of steps that led to the 
abandonment or dissolution of old imperial institutions. Over the next several 
decades, the mandate governments slowly dismantled the land and taxes codes 
established earlier by Istanbul. Arabic displaced Ottoman Turkish as the undenia- 
ble Jingua franca of politics and society (although some provincial families contin- 
ued to use the imperial language privately late into the twentieth century). The 
Hijaz railroad, once the pride of the modernizing Ottoman state, largely fell into 
disuse south of Amman. While subsequent political and human tragedies later 
eclipsed the suffering of the First World War, popular impressions of the Ottoman 
state did not soften in the postwar years. 

Anatolia eventually followed a similar trajectory of the Arab lands in casting off 
the Ottoman mantle. While the events and processes differed markedly, Anatolia’s 
rebirth into the Republic of Turkey entailed a similar pattern of official repudiation 
of the imperial past. To understand how many of the last Ottoman citizens became 
Turks, one must look even more closely at the bloodshed and animosity of both 
the Great War and its aftermath. Unlike the case of the Arab lands, the struggle 
over Anatolias future did begin as a bipolar conflict between occupation and resist- 
ance. The deciding battle over the fate of the empire was as much a civil war as it 
was a war for liberation. 
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6 
Downfall and Repudiation 


Members of the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) met for the last time as 
a party at mid-morning on November 1, 1918, just two days after the signing of 
the armistice. They convened in the main hall of the party’s headquarters, a large 
red building in the heart of Istanbul’s old city. As he had during previous sessions, 
Talat Pasha was charged with formally opening the proceedings. On this occasion 
he bore an expression of “deep exhaustion” and spoke at length “with a quiet, emo- 
tionless voice.” He began his address to the crowd with a summary of Ottoman 
international affairs before the war, a topic he had commented upon during the 
two previous CUP congresses. He recounted the defeat the empire suffered in the 
Balkans and the domestic reform agreements Britain and Russia had pressed upon 
Istanbul in 1914. Discussion of the reform measures imposed upon eastern 
Anatolia eventually brought him to defend the country’s alliance with the Central 
Powers during the war. Echoing past speeches before the CUP’s annual meeting, 
he insisted that it was not possible for the state to have remained neutral from the 
conflict. The Entente was unyielding in their desire to seize the straits and divide 
the empire’s lands between themselves. Yet unlike Talat's past accounts of the war's 
beginning, he insisted this time that "Germany and Austria stood against them 
and pressed them" into the war.! His summary then touched upon the conduct of 
the war itself and the actions the government had undertaken toward Armenians, 
Orthodox Christians, Jews, and Arabs. “These rumors of deportation and massa- 
cre,” he began, “are hyperbolic to an extreme.” The deportations were carried out 
in order to ensure the safety of the army and its supply lines. While initially assert- 
ing that not "all Armenians and Greeks were responsible" for treasonous acts, the 
minister vacillated, claiming that all Armenian villages in Erzurum had sheltered 
guerrilla bands operating to the rear of the Ottoman army. It was as a result of past 
animosities that “a great many officials” committed acts of “cruelty and violence." 
In addition to punishing those responsible for excesses committed during the 
deportations, Talat also vowed to pursue officials, officers, and traders responsible 
for graft and corruption. Now that the war was over, he pledged that the govern- 
ment would hold all profiteers accountable for their crimes. In making this last 
claim, the minister's eyes began to tear and his voice fell silent for a time. After 
recovering his composure, he affirmed the harsh truth of the occasion. With the 
empire’s armies routed from Syria, and Bulgaria suing for peace, the nation had to 
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reckon with defeat. The government, he submitted, had sought a merciful resolu- 
tion to the war in accordance with Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points. But he 
informed the crowd that neither he nor other Unionist cabinet members from the 
wartime government would play a part in forging a just peace. All planned to 
resign from the party. “Our policies were lost,” he confessed. “Because of this, it is 
no longer possible for us to defend our position of power in whatever shape or 
form.” He then vacated the podium and took his seat among the audience, leaving 
the affairs of the congress in the hands of the Central Committee.” The conference 
concluded five days later with a collective decision to dissolve the party once and 
for all. The CUP would never be reconstituted. 

Talat Pasha delivered his pained November address knowing that he would flee 
the country. His original intention was to stay on and perhaps hide in a village 
outside of Erzurum. Yet he eventually heeded the appeals of other CUP leaders to 
abandon the empire for fear of an Entente occupation of the capital. If caught by 
the victors, Talat suspected he would be put on trial for his actions as an Ottoman 
minister during the war. In the days leading up to his departure he sold what pos- 
sessions he could, amassing only a small sum of money to take with him on the 
journey. A day before leaving, he was confronted by Ahmet Rıza, the CUP’s long 
marginalized founder. When Talat asked him if he would be willing to take up his 
place at the head of the CUP, Riza coldly rebuked him: “I had left you the commit- 
tee in a pure and chaste state. This is how you return it to me, completely rotten. 
What can I now do with such a committee?”? With only a vague plan for the 
future, Talat Pasha spent his last night in the capital in a mansion on the Bosphorus. 
From there he boarded a German cruiser on November 3 alongside Enver, 
Cemal, and several other prominent Unionists. It became clear within two months 
of his departure that neither he nor his companions would be able to return home. 
With the government in the hands of Unionist dissidents and opponents of the 
CUP, Talat and other principals within the wartime government were eventually 
arraigned in absentia for crimes related to the deportation and massacre of 
Armenians. A subsequent grand vizier even ordered the annulment of Talat’s mili- 
tary rank of pasha. The “sins” committed during his time in the service of the state 
were used as justification for his demotion.‘ 

The scandal of his fall and departure only briefly inhibited him once he took up 
his life in exile. He quickly recast himself as an agitator and organizer, a role he had 
earlier played in the days before the Young Turk Revolution. For the next two years 
Talat Pasha lived a restless life of traveling, writing, and corresponding. His pri- 
mary cause in exile was the independence of Turkey, a name he now used inter- 
changeably, and at times exclusively, in place of the Ottoman Empire. Unlike his 
early revolutionary career, Talat’s postwar campaigning abandoned all mention of 
an inclusive Ottoman nationalism. Turkey deserved its independence on the basis 
of “the statistical Turkish majority” that existed in the lands encompassing Istanbul, 
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Izmir, Edirne, and the “eastern provinces.” Echoing the more Islamist tone of 
CUP propaganda from the war, he saw this struggle for Ottoman sovereignty as 
one element of a larger movement comprising Muslim freedom fighters at work in 
the Caucasus, India, and Central Asia. Nevertheless, Talat understood that he was 
no longer a central figure in deciding the fate of the empire. Control over the fight 
to liberate Anatolia resided mostly in the hands of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who had 
also been stripped of his titles and declared a rebel by the postwar Istanbul govern- 
ment. Talat did what he could to offer assistance and advice to Kemal and his 
associates. Yet the commander of Turkey’s so-called National Forces also sought a 
certain distance from him. One of Mustafa Kemal’s lieutenants went so far as to 
inform him that “he did not possess entrance rights into Anatolia.”® 

By the winter of 1921, Talat Pasha, as well as the rest of the old guard of the 
CUP, wielded little influence over events in Anatolia. Mustafa Kemal’s emissaries 
in Europe refused to meet with him or even send him money. Almost penniless 
and in declining health, he was forced to change his place of residence frequently 
and sell virtually all his possessions. His last home was in Berlin, a city where he 
still maintained a few acquaintances and supporters. In the middle of March 1921, 
he submitted one last formal request to return to the Ottoman Empire. Three days 
after he posted his appeal, a young man accosted Talat as he entered his front door 
and shot him in the head. Talat died instantly. When the news arrived to the 
Ottoman Empire, newspapers in Istanbul and Ankara declared the killing a crime. 
Yet members of the press offered different interpretations of its significance. Papers 
in the capital labeled Talat a liar and an ignoramus. Above all, he was a man “who 
played the bloodiest role in our tragic history over the last thirteen years.” 
Journalists writing from Mustafa Kemal's informal capital of Ankara were brief but 
more forgiving of his passing. Talat’s death was “very much worthy of regret."? 
Aside from characterizing his final years in Berlin as a life lived modestly, 
Nationalists offered no verdict or editorial on his tenure at the head of the Ottoman 
government. 

Police apprehended the assassin, Soghomon Tehlirian, within minutes of the 
shooting. He was arraigned and brought to trial in Berlin in what became a noted 
media event. From the outset of the legal proceedings, both the prosecution and 
the defense actively considered the lives and actions of Talat and his killer. For 
hours the jury was treated to expansive discussions of Ottoman politics and the 
deadly effects of the wartime deportations of Armenians. Tehlirian, according to 
his own testimony, had narrowly survived the deportations conducted in his home 
region of Erzurum. Other members of his immediate family, however, were robbed, 
raped, and massacred during the trek south. His defense lawyers, as well as several 
witnesses called to testify, went to great lengths to paint Tehlirian as a man driven 
to madness by grief and a longing for revenge. The presiding judge allowed evi- 
dence to be presented before the court that painted Talat and other members of 
wartime Ottoman government as personally responsible for Tehlirian's plight and 
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the deaths of untold numbers of Armenians. There was no denying that he had 
killed Talat in cold blood. Yet, in the words of his attorney, Tehlirian’s act was akin 
to the rage of a cuckolded husband who kills his spouse. He saw Talat, the mur- 
derer of his family, “lost control of his rational mind, took aim, pulled the trigger, 
and another human life, unfortunately, was taken.”? Despite the leading prosecu- 
tors attempt to depict the defendant as possessing a sound mind at the time of the 
killing, the jury ultimately agreed with defendant's pleas of insanity. After an hour's 
deliberation, jury members acquitted Tehlirian of all charges. However, Talat 
Pasha’s murder did not lay to rest the question of justice or punishment for the 
CUP government or those who swore vengeance against it. Within a year of 
Tehlirian’s exoneration, Armenian assassins had ambushed and killed most of the 
leading Unionist figures from the war era. As in the case of Talat Pasha, none of the 
men responsible for murdering Said Halim, Bahaeddin Sakir, or Cemal Pasha were 
ever officially held accountable or punished for their crimes. 

All of the toil and pain surrounding Talat Pasha’s disgrace and death captures the 
essence of the Ottoman Empire’s final years. Even before the signing of the armi- 
stice and the dissolution of the CUP regime, there were looming signs of the divi- 
sions and violence that would plague the empire to its very end. The remorse Talat 
expressed at the last party conference in 1918 was in recognition of a fierce rage 
and discontent found at various levels of Ottoman society. Questions of leadership 
and the conduct of the war deepened the factionalism that had long defined the 
CUP's administration of state affairs. Istanbul’s pursuance of a final military vic- 
tory in Anatolia helped seal the collapse of the CUP as a party and as a governing 
elite. The departure of Talat and other prominent Unionists in early November 
1918 left a vacuum at the heights of the empire that no one was prepared to or 
capable of filling. 

Other fissures speeded the state’s descent into civil strife once the war was over. 
Rampant levels of poverty and displacement, as well as the capriciousness of local 
officials, created jagged fault lines in the empire’s remaining Anatolian provinces. 
With the CUP dissolution, an incredible host of new political contenders came to 
the fore. Collectively, the postwar political landscape embodied the detritus of the 
CUP era; one-time liberals, royalists, nationalists of various shades, former Unionist 
militants, and imperial officers all clashed over who would have the right to rule 
over what was left of the empire. In the shadow of the Entente’s desired partition of 
Anatolia, two main political factions emerged. The initial favorite to succeed the 
CUP was the recently crowned sultan, Mehmet VI Vahideddin. As a man who 
represented the most fundamental institution of the Ottoman state, Vahideddin 
gathered together a diverse host of leaders and communities who shared in his 
hatred of the CUP. By willing consent and omission, his rule emboldened Greek, 
British, and French territorial claims within his dwindling empire. 

The sultan’s ability to decide the future of the Ottoman state was eventually 
ceded to Mustafa Kemal and his self-styled National Movement. In appearance, 
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the Nationalists encompassed a remnant of the CUP's middle and junior mem- 
bership. While auspiciously renouncing the Unionist mantle (and the crimes 
with which the party was associated), they embraced many of the ideological 
tenants most favored by the wartime government. Mustafa Kemal’s iron political 
will, and the steady elimination of the CUP’s old guard, melded the Nationalists 
together and charted them a path toward victory. As Vahideddin followed the 
CUPS wartime leaders into exile, Mustafa Kemal was allowed the opportunity to 
create a new political order, one grounded in the repudiation of the empire and 
its inequities. 

One final bloody war predicated the Nationalist ascendency in 1922. The 
so-called War of Independence, as most of the victors later termed it, did in some 
ways represent a direct continuation of the Great War. Nationalist armies com- 
prising thousands of Ottoman veterans clashed fiercely with members of the 
Entente alliance on several fronts along the empire’s receding borders. The final 
act in the war came as both Britain and Greece—the latter a late addition to the 
Entente coalition—were forced to abandon all claims to the empire’s western 
territory. What differentiated the Turkish War of Independence from past con- 
flicts was the raw severity and pervasiveness of the communal fighting behind 
the front lines of National Forces and those of the foreign occupying states. The 
post-armistice era opened up a groundswell of bitterness between neighbors and 
communal authorities across Ottoman Anatolia. The thirst for vengeance, as 
expressed by the murder of Talat Pasha, defined a good deal of the communal 
violence that pervaded Anatolia after 1918. Animosity born of the wartime 
deportations and massacres, as well as the uncertainty that accompanied the 
return of many from exile, drove a large number to take up arms and kill erst- 
while neighbors. An equally potent driver for division and retribution was the 
prospect of a Unionist return to power. The CUP’s metamorphosis into the 
National Movement placed a spotlight upon the anxieties and pains the wartime 
government had imposed upon Ottoman Anatolian society at large. The expected 
consequences of a Young Turk resurgence forged unlikely alliances that cut across 
confessional and regional lines. Mustafa Kemal’s fierce suppression of these 
centers of opposition complemented his vocal repudiation of his Unionist herit- 
age. The pillory of the CUP continued after the establishment of the Turkish 
Republic, providing a platform upon which Mustafa Kemal and his retainers 
affirmed their subsequent rule. 

Anatolia’s passage out of Ottoman rule entailed more than the shedding of old 
partisan identities and the creation of new political elites. In dismissing the CUP 
and the empire along with it, Mustafa Kemal and his fellow Nationalists consented 
to an ethos and an identity that was more fitting of the postwar era. Nationalist 
proponents steadily amalgamated old Unionist precepts with the principles of 
Wilsonian self-determination. While at times placating Islamist and anti-Western 
tropes in their appeals for international support and recognition, early Kemalists 
uniformly opted to see Anatolia as the heart of a nation that was almost exclusively 
Sunni Muslim in faith and Turkish in speech. Gradually, even the pretense of 
retaining the Ottoman moniker lost all utility and solemnity. While the National 
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Movement superficially began as an effort to rescue the sultan from foreign occu- 
pation, the inability of monarchists and anti-CUP figures to reconcile themselves 
with Mustafa Kemal’s dull Unionist veneer proved an insurmountable barrier to 
political cooperation or coexistence. For many Nationalists, the royal family’s will- 
ingness to embrace Entente officials as handlers and protectors was enough to 
condemn and banish the sultanate in perpetuity. The very notion of an Ottoman 
state worth saving or veneration all but died even before Vahideddin's flight aboard 
the HMS Malaya. 


UNIONISM’S FALL: OTTOMAN STRATEGY AND HIGH 
POLITICS AT THE END OF THE GREAT WAR 


By September 1916, much of the optimism and momentum generated by the 
victories at the Dardanelles and at Kut had begun to wilt. The tactical and 
moral advantage the empire had achieved in thwarting the Entente’s early 
advances eroded in the face of Russia’s incremental gains in eastern Anatolia. 
The consequences of the empire’s failed offensive outside of Sarikamis became 
readily apparent soon after the British withdrawal from Gallipoli. Advancing 
Russian forces took the fortress town of Erzurum in February 1916. Trabzon, 
the empire’s main port on the Black Sea, fell in April. Without these two vital 
strongpoints, Ottoman armies in the east faced even greater difficulties in hold- 
ing the ground they held and resupplying the men they had in hand. Fortunately, 
Ottoman generals could partially rely upon Anatolia’s rugged terrain and unfor- 
giving weather to slow the Russian advance as summer approached. Nevertheless, 
one general posted to Diyarbakir felt that the tide was turning against the 
empire and its allies. “From the general situation,” he wrote in his diary that 
July, “the Russian offensive is of admirable importance. It is agreed that they 
will continue their offensive and that the unknown nature and extent of their 
successes will proceed.” He sensed the empire’s allies contended with similar 
setbacks since “all the armies of the Entente are in a state of attack and the 
Central armies are in a state of defense or have halted.”!9 Days after making this 
entry, the general witnessed an even more obvious and foreboding sign of the 
wars ebbing state. While visiting a provincial government office near Silvan, he 
found clutches of starving women and children huddled together in tattered 
clothing before the door. “I say the sultan should come and see his people,” one 
man from the crowd yelled. “Is this how they protect the people? Our govern- 
ment’s eyes and minds can see only a narrow part of their realm. Truly great 
crimes have been committed in this place."!! 

Despite the precarious state of the empire’s Third and Second Armies in eastern 
Anatolia, affairs other than war captivated the attention of the government's 
leading figures in the summer of 1916. In early September, an Istanbul military 
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tribunal convened to try a series of individuals accused of plotting a coup against 
the CUP cabinet. Most of the court’s proceedings dwelt upon the actions and 
intentions of Yakup Cemil, one of the most notorious and mysterious figures asso- 
ciated with the Young Turk movement. Like other luminaries in the CUP, Cemil 
had cut his teeth as a partisan and fighter in Macedonia before the revolution. As 
a man “who knew how to use arms very well,” his place within the CUP’s inner 
circle grew after serving in the field against the Italian invasion of Libya.!? His 
attachment to Enver was cemented with his participation in the Bab-1 Ali Coup of 
January 1913. But many who knew him also understood that Yakup Cemil could 
be dangerous and volatile. In his time as a militiaman in Libya, he killed a fellow 
officer, supposedly out of fear of his black skin. During the storming of the Sublime 
Porte, it was Cemil who shot and killed Nazim Pasha. Despite his blood-drenched 
reputation, Enver put Cemil’s murderous instincts to great use as a member of the 
clandestine Special Organization. Early on in the Great War he was deployed to 
the eastern front at the head of a paramilitary band ostensibly tasked with rooting 
out Armenian militants along the Russian—Ottoman border. After a tempestuous 
period of service in Iraq, Yakup Cemil returned to the capital expecting a just 
reward. When he was refused a promotion in rank, he grew enraged and deeply 
resentful of the government he had helped come to power. According to later tes- 
timony, he fell in with a crowd of young Unionists who met similar disappoint- 
ments from their former comrades in the revolution. Aside from personal slights 
and lost opportunities, many of the men who surrounded Yakup Cemil that spring 
were individuals with reservations concerning the direction of the war. After receiv- 
ing permission to return to the war at the head of a new paramilitary band, Cemil 
purportedly used the opportunity to recruit conspirators in a plot to storm the 
Sublime Porte. According to prosecutors, the ultimate goal of this replay of the 
1913 Bab-1 Ali Coup was the institution of a new government that would seek a 
separate peace with the Entente. 

Yakup Cemil’s conviction and execution by firing squad left a lasting impression 
on those who outlived the wartime Young Turk government. For some, his death 
represented the end of a man who had become “a state within a separate state.”!? 
Cemil was an individual who wielded considerable power within the inner circle 
of the CUP. His rise and actions within the party reflected the movement’s historic 
reliance upon young, hot-blooded men predisposed to violence. The Great War, 
many came to understand, further empowered the CUP’s gunmen to unprece- 
dented levels. With the deployment of the Special Organization on multiple fronts, 
including subversion abroad, CUP loyalists in the mold of Yakup Cemil, Süleyman 
Askeri, and Halil Pasha assumed noteworthy and influential roles in prosecuting 
the war. The exposure of Cemil’s supposed plans to overthrow the government 
epitomized the dangers that came with this newly amassed power in the capital. In 
attempting to realize “vast imaginary spoils” in their adventures in the Caucasus, 
Central Asia, and other portions of the Islamic world, foot soldiers in the Special 
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Organization lorded themselves over high-ranking officials as the empire's fore- 
most patriots.!4 When confronted with evidence of his betrayal, Enver Pasha was 
hesitant to order the arrest of Yakup Cemil. Even after the warrant was issued, 
several officers refused to take him into custody. 

Cemil’s execution certainly averted a bloody political crisis at the core of the 
Ottoman state. But the CUP regime, for many, still appeared in grave danger of 
collapse from within. Enver’s initial support for the coup’s chief conspirator, despite 
Talat’s insistence upon his arrest, shed light on the existence of rifts among the 
topmost leaders of the CUP. While the party had always comprised members 
drawn from rival personal camps, the war sharpened the enmity and jealousies 
found among supporters of the government's central figures. By 1916, both Enver 
and Talat retained the services of several young men with violent reputations. 
A number of forceful young officers lobbied the War Minister to remove Talat, 
intimating that they were prepared to make him leave power. Revelations sur- 
rounding Yakup Cemil’s coup plot ultimately forced both men to mutually recog- 
nize these tensions and the potential damage they would inflict on the state and 
one another as a result of their respective armed entourages. “This work,” Enver 
cryptically conceded to Talat, “is the work of your men and my friends.” “This,” 
assuming service to the state, “is the work of the fatherland.”!> While both 
acknowledged that “there was no other resort” but to cooperate if victory was to be 
achieved, rivalries within the cabinet escalated in the aftermath the Yakup Cemil 
affair.!° Tensions boiled again within months of the trial when members of Talat's 
faction forced Said Halim to relinquish the office of grand vizier in favor of the 
Interior Minister. Talats assumption of the empire’s highest civilian position left 
many cynical of the infighting and internal jockeying that defined the CUP admin- 
istration. “One by one we'll all take the office,” one minister quipped. “After we 
resign we'll just go to the café and agitate [against whoever takes our place]. In that 
way the office of grand vizier will remain without value.”7 

The proposition of a separate peace with the Entente stirred strong emotions 
within the state even before Yakup Cemil’s attempted coup. Several of Cemil’s 
confederates knew that the partys Central Committee had sought to contact 
British and French representatives via a secret delegation headed by one-time 
Special Organization chief, Bahaeddin Sakir. There were also less well-known rum- 
ors that Cemal Pasha had privately sought an armistice with Russia. While St. 
Petersburg stood prepared to reject Cemal’s supposed offer to cede Istanbul and the 
straits in exchange for peace, these disjointed half-steps toward ending the war 
were treated by some as a sign of a government at odds with itself. Enver, undoubt- 
edly the most steadfast voice in favor of the war, appeared increasingly isolated 
with the resumption of heavy fighting in the Levant and Iraq. The War Minister's 
insecurity grew with Talat’s appointment as grand vizier in 1917. Rumors that 
Talat would vocally break off support for the war led Enver to consider a coup of 
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his own against the sitting cabinet. Ironically, events on the battlefield preempted 
both talk of peace and Enver’s plans for a military dictatorship. 

News of Tsar Nicholas II’s overthrow reached Istanbul within days of Baghdad’s 
fall in March 1917. While the outbreak of revolution brought no immediate 
change to the battle lines that traversed Anatolia, officials in Istanbul seized upon 
Russia’s domestic troubles in the hopes of undermining the enemy’s morale and 
momentum. Beyond the revolution, planners in the capital and in the field under- 
stood that other factors favored Ottoman prospects in the east. By 1917, Russian 
administration in Anatolia had encountered many of the same communal prob- 
lems the Unionist government had experienced in the lead-up to the war. Muslims 
and Christians fleeing the fighting swamped Russian occupational offices demand- 
ing food and safety. Armenian and Kurdish communities warred within one 
another over resources and the right to govern under Russian protection. Yet 
beyond spreading pro-revolutionary propaganda and other acts of political subver- 
sion, the Ottoman response to Russias weakening state in early 1917 remained 
limited. Enver instead turned to the empires affairs in the Arab lands. Despite the 
failure of the Lightning Group to take the offensive outside of Gaza, a second, even 
more fortuitous event began to take shape in the Russian capital. On November 7, 
just days after von Falkenhayn’s men began to withdraw toward Jerusalem, 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin executed a putsch against the Russian state, overthrowing 
the provisional government in Petrograd and proclaiming a Bolshevik regime in its 
place. Unionists in Istanbul greeted this second revolution with enthusiasm despite 
the impending fall of Jerusalem in the middle of November. Communisms tri- 
umph would undoubtedly lead Russia to sue for peace. “The Russian Revolution,” 
one newspaper declared, “...has saved us from an immediate threat. As long as we 
do not forget the importance of events in Russia for us and follow them attentively, 
we can now take a deep breath.”!8 

A formal ceasefire in late November quickly led to multilateral peace talks at 
Brest-Litovsk toward the end of the year. Aside from matters of commerce and ship 
traffic through the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, Ottoman delegates arrived at the 
conference intent upon discussing matters of territory. Istanbul’s primary demand 
was the return of Batum, Kars, and Ardahan: three provinces lost during the 
Russo-Ottoman War of 1877-78. Apart from achieving an important part of his 
original war plans, Enver was personally insistent that the government utilize the 
talks to "demonstrate a profit" given the "great amount of men, animals and land" 
lost during the war.!? Soviet representatives eventually conceded the reversion of 
these territories, as well as other lands taken before 1917. Yet Ottoman diplomats 
were quickly confronted with a new set of regional political actors with conflicting 
agendas. In the wake of the October Revolution, an odd coalition of Armenian, 
Georgian, and Azeri politicians agreed upon the creation of a Transcaucasian 
Federation separate from the old Russian Empire. The Federation's government, 
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based in Tbilisi, disavowed Soviet Moscow’s concessions at Brest-Litovsk, pledging 
instead to resist, by force if necessary, any Ottoman advance toward their borders. 
Tbilisi's obstinate rejection of the peace treaty grew more complicated due to the 
defiance exhibited by local Armenians and Kurds previously allied with the Tsar’s 
armies. The mobilization of thousands of Kurds and Armenians along the frontier, 
more than anything, compelled Ottoman generals to consider a resumption of the 
fighting. By the time the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed on March 8, 1918, the 
Ottoman Third Army had already begun its offensive to retake the whole of eastern 
Anatolia. 

A combination of diplomatic and military maneuvers helped Istanbul attain 
their desired territories by the early summer. As the Russian army began to melt 
eastward after the November armistice, Ottoman units ventured slowly forward. 
By early March 1918, Ottoman units approached Erzurum and Trabzon. While 
the Black Sea port capitulated with barely a shot fired in anger, bitter massacres 
accompanied Erzurum’s return to Ottoman hands. Killings committed by retreat- 
ing Armenian troops under one-time Armenian Revolutionary Federation (ARF) 
leader Andranik Ozanian shocked those who visited Erzurum after its capture. 
With as many as four thousand bodies strewn about its streets, journalists and 
soldiers found Erzurum transformed into “a mindboggling inferno,” a ransacked 
shell of its former self.29 Spurred in part to avenge this “great inhuman crime" 
committed against local Muslims, Ottoman forces continued to press forward 
toward the towns and villages along the old Ottoman border of 1877.7! Aiding 
their offensive were small bands of allied Kurdish and Caucasian guerrillas, who 
exacted their own retribution upon fleeing Armenian civilians. Before the Ottoman 
military had completed the restoration of the empire’s 1877 border, Istanbul 
preemptively asserted that the overwhelming majority of the population of the 
reclaimed territory was Muslim. Nevertheless, Enver personally guaranteed the 
“security, property and freedom” of all resident Armenians intent upon remaining 
in Ottoman Kars, Ardahan, and Batum.” 

By the time leading elements of the Third Army seized Kars in April 1918, the 
Transcaucasian Federation was beginning to split. The declaration of separate 
Georgian, Armenian, and Azeri governments that May put an end, for a time, to 
counterclaims to the lands the Soviets conceded at Brest-Litovsk. Yet, at this cru- 
cial junction, Ottoman military and civilian leaders succumbed to their earlier 
ambitions in the Caucasus. Rather than accept a limited territory victory, Enver, 
Talat, and the Ottoman high command elected to capitalize upon their immediate 
fortunes. With Russia weak, and the international community divided on how to 
approach the territories once comprising the Tsar's empire, Istanbul decided to 
wade more deeply into the politics and territorial alignment of the Caucasus. At 
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this stage in the war, there would be no further discussion of another separate 
peace. “Now,” one Ottoman minister declared, “we only travel forward.”23 

Fighting in the South Caucasus grew chaotic as the summer of 1918 approached. 
With portions of the Third Army troops pressing eastward across the old Russian 
frontier, both Great Britain and Germany had ordered troops to the Caucasus in 
order to assert their own interests in what all understood to be a strategic and 
materially significant region. The splintering of the Transcaucasian Federation 
accompanied the establishment of yet another state, the Mountaineer Republic, 
comprising various small, predominantly Muslim, polities in the North Caucasus. 
Politicians and armed factions aligned with the Bolsheviks also colored the 
post-revolutionary landscape, lending the impression to all that Russia’s retreat 
from the Caucasus was only a temporary one. In the midst of this menagerie, 
Ottoman troops inserted themselves into various localities. Portions of the old 
Third Army took the Georgian town of Ahriska, claiming that local Muslims had 
telegrammed Istanbul requesting “a union with Turkey."?* By early June, a separate 
column under Enver's younger brother, Nuri Pasha, entered the town of Ganja in 
support of the newly declared government of Azerbaijan. Thousands of local 
Muslims, primarily Azeris and North Caucasians, flocked to join Nuri’s men as 
they set their sights on Baku, the region’s principal city. Calling itself the Army of 
Islam, Nuri’s regulars and militiamen sluggishly drove eastward throughout the 
month of July. Local detachments of Armenian and Bolshevik fighters slowed the 
Ottoman advance but were incapable of preventing Nuri’s men from encircling 
Baku. A mixture of Armenian, Bolshevik, and British troops managed to hold on 
to the city through August until a combination of heat, exhaustion, and heavy 
losses forced Baku's defenders to capitulate to the Ottomans in the second week of 
September. With Nuri's regular forces looking on, Azeri irregulars entered the city 
intent upon avenging recent massacres committed earlier by Armenian forces. In 
the two days that preceded the official Ottoman entrance into town, Azeri militia- 
men had killed as many as 9,000 Armenian civilians and soldiers.?? Nuri Pasha, 
when later interviewed about the killings, declared that nothing could have been 
done even though he had issued orders to the irregulars to stay away from the city. 
"A tiny spark can set a prairie on fire," he countered ominously, *but score of acres 
will be laid waste before the burning flames are choked.”?¢ 

Unionist leaders in Istanbul reveled in the successes of the Caucasian offensive. 
Tanin and other prominent newspapers of the capital lauded the offensive. Like 
Gallipoli and Kut before it, the Ottoman conquest of Baku represented more than 
just a needed victory. Nuri’s triumph over the Armenians and Russian Bolsheviks 
redeemed the real and imagined losses of territory and honor the empire had suffered 
both earlier in the war as well as in centuries past. Ideologically, the Azerbaijan cam- 
paign resonated strongly with the romantic nationalist tendencies present within the 
CUP. Bakus fall was, for Tanins editors, nothing less than “an awakening” for 
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“Muslim and Turkish forces that had declined day by day for centuries."?7 Superficially, 
Ottoman efforts to create and solidify new Muslim states in the Caucasus physically 
echoed appeals by CUP intellectuals for cooperation between the empire and the 
Islamic Turkic world. For Russian émigrés with strong Unionist ties, the offensive 
represented a moment to be physically seized. Ahmet Ağaoğlu, the founder of the 
Turkish Homeland, joined Nuri on his march in order to advise local leaders on the 
formation of a postwar Azeri government. Enver Pasha, in ordering his brother to 
take command of the campaign, declared that Nuri’s Army of Islam was to work in 
“the interests of Islam and political and military ties to the Caliph of the Sacred Law 
and the Ottoman State.”?8 Yet it is clear that nationalist passions did not blind Enver, 
Agaoglu, and others from pursing Istanbul’s practical interests in the region. Istanbul 
did not seek to unify or annex Azerbaijan (even though the opportunity had been 
presented to it). While offering moral support for fighters in the Mountaineer 
Republic, Nuri was reserved in offering direct military aid due to fear of the “para- 
sitic” guerrillas that commanded the Northern Caucasus.?? Acting in the interest of 
Turkish speakers and Muslims was undoubtedly satisfying for many Unionists. Yet 
no one that summer appeared prepared to risk the empires influence in the region 
for the sake of local aspirations or needs. 

Behind the facade of the governments elation, many questioned the wisdom of 
the empire’s intervention in the Caucasus. Representatives in Berlin were furious at 
Enver' decision to advance beyond the borders agreed at Brest-Litovsk. In addi- 
tion to threatening Germany's economic and strategic interests in Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, some worried at the military implications of Ottoman adventurism in 
the region. Before the campaign got underway, representatives within the Ottoman 
high command expressed their own doubts about an offensive beyond the old 
Russian border. Kazim Karabekir, a corps commander in the east, advocated 
"restorative operations" for his command before considering pressing into the 
Caucasus.?? When Enver pursued the matter further with him, Kazim refused to 
take charge of any offensive into the Caucasus. His hesitancy was undoubtedly 
influenced by the shattered state of Ottoman troops on the eastern front. Many 
soldiers were starving by the spring of 1918. With supplies dwindling to scraps and 
the countryside stripped bare of crops, the search for food and water had as much 
an influence on Ottoman advances in the east as the desire to seize strategically 
critical towns and territory. Even money, as well as men, was in short supply at the 
time of the campaign. One veteran of the Special Organization assigned to the 
Army of Islam was forced to pay his men out of his own pocket when funds from 
Istanbul failed to arrive as promised. For all of Enver's enthusiasm for the cam- 
paign, the army could only spare Nuri Pasha 8,000 regulars (of whom perhaps half 


were in any condition for combat).?! 
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Ottoman victories in the Caucasus lost virtually all of their political and military 
meaning within weeks of Baku’s fall. On September 30, Bulgaria capitulated to the 
Entente with the signing of an armistice outside of Thessaloniki. Sofias decision to 
exit the conflict ahead of its allies forced the issue of peace upon each of the capitals 
comprising the Central Powers. While Berlin had concluded that it could not win 
a war through offensive means by early August, newspapers in Vienna reported 
that Austro-Hungary was prepared to discuss an end to the war by mid-September. 
Talat Pasha, through interviews in the European press and in articles published in 
Istanbul, admitted days in advance of the Bulgarian surrender that a negotiated 
settlement of the war was only a matter of time. Meanwhile, newspapers like Tanin 
remained silent with regard to the army’s bitter retreat through Syria. On the day 
after Damascus fell, the paper only quoted wire sources saying that “we are in a 
fight with enemy cavalry 15 kilometers south of Damascus (Kiswah).”3? While 
most members of the public remained oblivious of the actual state of the war, the 
CUP’s inner circle reeled at the extent and seriousness of the defeat in Syria. In 
accepting that the end had at last come, Talat convened his cabinet on October 2 
and declared his intention of cabling Woodrow Wilson in order to secure a sepa- 
rate peace in accordance with American terms of surrender. This first appeal, how- 
ever, was greeted with no reply. Having failed to even open contact with the 
Entente, Talat earnestly resolved to resign. In the company of Enver Pasha, he 
received an audience with Mehmet VI Vahideddin, who had been crowned sultan 
only four months earlier. Rather than berate his grand vizier and Minister of War 
for having lost the war and the empire’s Arab lands, the sultan assured the men that 
their service to the empire was “acceptable.” “If a peace is reached,” he suggested, 
“the state and the nation will again appreciate both of you."?? 

At first Talat, Enver, and Cemal endeavored to remain relevant to the work of 
the government in the aftermath of their resignations on October 7. For a short 
time, Talat managed to hinder the sultan from appointing a new cabinet through 
his objections and lobbying. Yet with Vahideddin’s appointment of Yusuf Izzet 
Pasha, a senior statesman and general, to the office of grand vizier, the partys chief 
leaders finally came to accept that they had been displaced. Fearing for his life, 
Enver went into hiding in Istanbul under the protection of his private bodyguards. 
While the new government did contain noted Unionist sympathizers, rumors 
spread through the capital that Enver was plotting to seize control and establish a 
military government. Some even suspected that Talat’s resignation was only tem- 
porary and that he or some other Young Turk of prominence would again take the 
reins of power. Yet as the close of October approached, neither Talat, Enver, nor 
Cemal gathered the strength or the will to mount a political comeback. 

One of Cemal Pasha's protégés, Rauf Orbay, came to the fore of imperial politics 
in the final days of October as Istanbul’s chief emissary to the Entente. In addition 
to having served as one of the empires negotiators at the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
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Rauf was also a war hero and a man with established Unionist credentials (“the 
English like and respect him,” was Cemal Pasha’s own assessment of his qualifica- 
tions).?* With another member of the Ministry of the Navy, he met with British 
representatives on the Aegean island of Limnos (or Mondros in Turkish). After 
four days of discussion aboard the HMS Agamemnon, Rauf Orbay signed an armi- 
stice that was as humiliating as it was sweeping. The Ottoman army and navy were 
to completely demobilize. Troops in Arabia and the Caucasus were to withdraw to 
Anatolia. Britain and its allies were even given license to take possession of roads, 
telegraph stations, railroads, and tunnels within Ottoman-held territory in 
Anatolia. Editors of Tanin, in one of their last editions, struggled to present an 
optimistic reading of the document. While recognizing the armistice’s profundity, 
the newspapers cautioned readers not to see it as an end unto itself. Further resist- 
ance was still possible. It was important to acknowledge “Turkey’s heroism, devo- 
tion and honor” despite the gravity of the moment. Editors went so far as to 
speculate that the British and French “were content to make modifications to the 
armistice."?5 

Talat Pasha, in speaking before the CUP annual congress on the first of 
November, did not allow for such a self-assured reading of events. Insiders described 
him, as well as other wartime officials, as despondent and broken by the surrender. 
His flight from the capital alongside Cemal and Enver only deepened his depres- 
sion over the war's outcome and his role in the defeat. When he disembarked on 
the shores of the Crimea after several days at sea, Talat did not mince words when 
giving his evaluation of their future. “Our political lives,” he told his comrades, 
“have henceforth come to an end. Whether justified or not, the nation’s hatred and 
wrath has turned to us."?6 

Regardless of whom one blamed, the events of November 1918 had revealed an 
inescapable truth: the Young Turks had purposefully entered the world war and 
lost. With the Entente setting the terms for peace, absolutely no one could predict 
what was to come of the empire now. Although there was no one party immedi- 
ately capable of taking command of the state, most foreign and domestic observers 
in the capital suspected that the CUP was finished. There were Young Turks who 
shared this opinion as well. Some officers and officials that winter, including a 
number of steadfast Unionists, even sensed that there was no other choice but to 
allow the Entente to determine the empire's uncertain future. 

The anxious state of the empire was not simply the result of the capitals internal 
politics and personal rivalries. Despite the party’s best efforts to suppress any sug- 
gestion of internal dissent or opposition, large swathes of Ottoman society had 
come to reject the CUP. Muslim and Christian peasants and townspeople living 
across what remained of the empire found reason to loathe any notion of a Young 
Turk return to power. Rampant levels of hunger, lawlessness, disease, and 
displacement had sapped public confidence even before the war's end. Charges of 
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corruption and officially sanctioned violence proved even more potent sources of 
discontent for communities and local elites. The fact that much of Anatolia and 
Thrace had yet to be occupied by the Entente did not dispel popular suspicions 
that the whole of the empire, including the capital, would eventually be parti- 
tioned among the war's victors. This expectation, coupled with the return of thou- 
sands of Christians from exile, divided villages and towns to the point of bloodshed. 
Nevertheless, a great slew of aspiring political factions hoped to capitalize upon 
this moment of uncertainty. Among the strongest groups to first control the polit- 
ical destiny of the empire were long-standing supporters of the sultan. Together 
with other communal leaders, Mehmet VI and other royalists seized upon the 
months that immediately followed the armistice to carve out a future without the 
Young Turks. The resurgence of an anti-CUP coalition, as well as the threat of 
foreign occupation, signaled the beginning of a civil war that would bring about 
the empire’s unceremonious end. 


THE LAST THERMIDOR: WARTIME SOCIETY AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF POSTWAR POLITICS IN ANATOLIA 


The Ententes occupation of Anatolia began within a month of the armistice. 
Rather than land legions of troops, the war’s victors opened the empire’s occupa- 
tion by dispatching a flotilla of fifty-five British, French, Italian, and Greek war- 
ships through the Bosphorus Straits. The appearance of an armada anchored off 
the shore of Istanbul’s Golden Horn was an event that shook and divided the city 
to its core. Non-Muslims, particularly Orthodox Christians, swarmed to the docks 
on the morning of December 13 to greet the fleet. Many carried Greek flags and 
made a special point of cheering the arrival of the Greek ship Averof. This display 
of affection for the enemy, in particular an enemy ship that Ottoman subjects had 
once helped to finance, struck the stunned Muslim public as nothing less than 
mutinous. Istanbul’s Muslims, as one officer remembered, were still too “distracted 
and confused" to fully understand what had become of their city and country.” 
Having severed all diplomatic ties with the empire before the war, representa- 
tives in London and other allied capitals were keen to learn more about the state of 
Ottoman affairs as the winter of 1919 began. Through tours and interviews, the 
British high commission immediately set to work to understand and grasp the 
complexities of the postwar Ottoman government and society. Diplomats return- 
ing to their embassies in December in 1918 found the capital still reeling from the 
decision by the leaders of the CUP to dissolve their party at the end of their con- 
gress early in November. The collapse of both the CUP as a government and a 
political party begged the question of who was to succeed them. Sources willing to 
talk to British officials remained certain that the Young Turks still constituted a 
considerable force to be reckoned with. Save for a handful of leaders who escaped 
Istanbul with Talat, Enver, and Cemal, many prominent Unionists remained in 
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the capital after the armistice. Yet in the absence of the departed members of the 
wartime government, it appeared that the unanimity of the old party was coming 
apart. British officials learned that a bulk of “discontented members of the 
Committee” had forged a new political bloc, not so subtly called the Renovation 
or Renaissance Party (Teceddiid Fırkası). A smaller, “not as extremist” faction of 
Unionists rallied around Ali Fethi, a veteran Young Turk revolutionary who had 
long dissented from Enver’s handling of the war. Despite the political divisions 
found in the capital, British intelligence sources suspected that the party remained 
deeply rooted in the provinces. Local Unionist clubs maintained open channels of 
communication with party notables in Istanbul and exercised “a constant surveil- 
lance over the civil officials and police in their districts to see that the interests of 
the society are well supported.”38 

What the British high commission and their confidents failed to take into 
account was the speed with which Unionists were coming to divorce themselves 
from their immediate past. Upon the dissolution of the CUP, the Renovation 
Party's founders categorically repudiated their inheritance as former Young Turks. 
In addition to severing “all links” with the CUP, the Renovationist leadership for- 
bade members from maintaining ties with wartime profiteers or individuals who 
had “ruined the country through their personal and arbitrary actions.” More omi- 
nously, the party explicitly banned all contact with “those [against] whom judicial 
procedures have been opened or will be opened."?? Ali Fethi was not the only 
former Unionist eager to begin a new page in his political career. Other luminous 
figures from the movement, including Ahmet Rıza, started or joined parties sepa- 
rate from the Renovationist faction. Despite all of the tumult witnessed in the 
capital, the party’s sudden and dramatic transformation did not necessarily trans- 
late into dramatic changes in Anatolian provinces. Most officials and notables with 
CUP pedigrees moved more slowly in shedding their Unionist veneers. In Izmir, 
the words “Union and Progress” could still be discerned underneath the sign mark- 
ing the entrance of the city’s Renovation Party headquarters. One man asked a 
local official why they had failed to fully erase the old sign. The official laughed at 
the suggestion. “Things that are covered by the times,” he explained, “can one day 
also be uncovered by the times. That's life. Let's wait and see.”*° 

In the wake of the CUP's dissolution, occupation authorities looked increas- 
ingly toward Sultan Mehmet VI. From the outset of the occupation, the British 
high commission expressed confidence in reports regarding the political disposi- 
tion of the Ottoman sovereign. Intermediaries close to the embassy and the court 
described Vahideddin as "intelligent" and “anxious for the peaceful settlement of 
the country.” He was admittedly an accidental sultan since he was not initially 
favored to succeed his brother, Mehmet V. Vahideddin had become the heir appar- 
ent with the untimely suicide of his cousin, Yusuf (who, despite signs of deep 
depression, some privately suspected of having been murdered by the CUP). By all 
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accounts, insiders characterized him as “well-disposed towards the Allies” and 
eager to do away with any residual influence of the old CUP regime.*! 

London's reading of the sultan's character and intentions were only partially 
correct. While he did not reject the Entente’s occupation out of hand, Vahideddin 
did not see himself as a lackey. “The mentality of the foreigners,” he said on more 
than one occasion, “does not suit us."? What no one could deny was the degree to 
which the sultan loathed the CUP. While the precise origin of this hatred is not 
entirely clear, it is likely that the irrelevance of the sultan’s ancient rites was among 
the leading factors leading to Vahideddin’s enmity. His brother, Mehmet Reşat, 
had possessed no influence over the direction of the state. The impoverished state 
of his palace proved so obvious and onerous during the war that the sultan even 
complained directly to the Unionist cabinet that he only ate bulgur wheat “because 
rice could no longer be found.”4? Despite his earlier cordial leanings toward the 
CUP, Vahideddin purportedly found his exclusion from palace politics, as well as 
other limits on his movements and power, “disturbing” and “suspicious” even 
while prince. “Am I not going to ascend to the throne?” he once asked Ahmet Rıza. 
“If not, what will be thought [of me]?”44 Vahideddin grew confrontational with 
the Unionist government only after he succeeded his brother Mehmet Reşat in July 
1918. Upon his ascension, he proclaimed himself overall commander of the 
Ottoman military, a politically hollow, but biting, swipe at Minister of War Enver 
Pasha. It was with the signing of the Mondros agreement that he first flexed his 
political muscle. Having forced the first postwar cabinet of Yusuf Izzet Pasha to 
resign, Mehmet VI triumphantly declared that he had finally scored “a great coup 
against the dealings" of the CUP. 

A central actor aiding Vahideddin’s push for greater authority that winter was his 
brother-in-law, Damad Ferid Pasha. Ferid had made his debut in Ottoman politics 
in advance of the Young Turk Revolution. As the son of a minister, Ferid enjoyed 
educational and professional opportunities few in the empire could have imagined. 
His pedigree as a graduate of the Sorbonne and a seasoned senior diplomat earned 
him a rich estate and a marriage to an Ottoman princess. Yet Ferid’s pro-liberal and 
monarchist leanings gradually put him at odds with the CUP after the revolution, 
leading him to become one of the founders of the Liberal Entente Party in 1911. 
After a promising showing in the controversial “election with a stick” in 1912, his 
status as the one of the empire’s preeminent anti-Unionists took a turn for the worse 
with the Bab-1 Ali Coup in January 1913. For reasons not entirely clear, Ferid was 
not punished with exile or death in the government crackdown that followed the 
coup. Rather than live out his days in exile in Europe or Egypt, Ferid Pasha spent 
the war years in quiet obscurity, curating a personal museum housed within his 
seaside mansion. The war's disastrous conclusion, coupled with his brother-in-law's 
ascendency to the throne, abruptly rescued him from political oblivion. With the 
development of a new balance of power in the capital, Ferid encouraged and 
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supported Vahideddin’s dissolution of both the national assembly and the sitting 
cabinet in the winter of 1919. At the start of the new year, he joined other CUP 
opponents in reconstituting the Liberal Entente Party.“ In one of the party's first 
public decrees, Ferid and the new liberals denounced the wartime regime as one 
possessed by “a fantastical and fearful mentality of greed and despotism.” Righting 
the wrongs of the past demanded “the acceptance of the rule of law” and the preem- 
inence of the constitution in matters both foreign and domestic. The Liberal 
Entente Party supported the criminal prosecution of those guilty of “deportation 
and massacre" as well as “economic and political corruption." 4 

The Istanbul press, now free of much of the censorship that defined wartime 
journalism, joined in the chorus of voices calling for the CUP’s prosecution. The 
bitterest articles to inveigh against the Unionist elite were naturally found in new 
journals and newspapers owned by one-time liberals and other historic opponents 
of the regime. Collectively, the resurgent liberal press painted the CUP govern- 
ment as a band of criminals guilty of ruining the empire through war, murder, and 
profiteering. A prevailing focus of media criticism was the governments decision 
to exile and slaughter large numbers of the empire’s Armenian citizenry. The editor 
of a new pro-monarchist paper, Alemdar, did not mince words in describing his 
verdict upon the CUP's wartime deportation policy. “The deportations and massa- 
cres,” he wrote, “are not a complicated matter; the matter is very simple. The CUP 
bands [¢etes] destroyed an entire nation. They hanged some of them, massacred 
others, and burned to death still others.” * 

The charge of having generally engulfed “the fatherland in fire and blood” was 
one that Young Turks had difficulty avoiding or rebutting.” In the words of 
Mehmet Şükrü, one-time general secretary of the CUP, all the men who had aban- 
doned the empire “were admitting the truth of the accusations of complicity which 
their very escape served to certify... ."?? Yet there were some members of the press 
who remained steadfast in their conviction that the deportations were a fitting 
means of dispatching a potential threat to the state. Some even found the sugges- 
tion that Armenians and Orthodox Christians suffered more than Muslims to be 
derisive and heretical. When it was suggested that over half a million native Greeks 
were subject to mass killing (katl-ü itlaf), one unrepentant CUP journalist cyni- 
cally demanded to see the names of all the victims. “Where was this population of 
550,000?" he asked, "From which documents did you extract this perfect number? 
Are Orthodox Christians the oppressed? Are Muslims the oppressed?”>! 
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The last sessions of the 1918 national assembly were also the scenes of bitter 
criticism and castigation directed at the former Unionist leadership. Shortly after 
the armistice, one of the chamber’s deputies, a representative from the occupied 
city of Baghdad, called upon the body to indict and try members of the wartime 
government for crimes related to both the deportations and government corrup- 
tion. In the same session, Izmir’s Emanuel Emanuelidis, who had once run under 
the CUPS ticket, joined an Armenian deputy in calling for the government to 
specifically recognize a number of crimes directed at the empire’s Christian popu- 
lation. At least a million Armenians, they charged, were “massacred and extermi- 
nated.” Hundreds of thousands of Greek Orthodox Christians were killed or 
displaced and their homes taken from them.” Ali Fethi, despite his past differ- 
ences with government, responded to the accusations by claiming that Muslims in 
the empire had suffered much more. “I assure you,” he retorted, “Turkish people 
have suffered equal or greater harm than the Greek, Armenian and Arab minori- 
ties.”°3 Emanuelidis was unimpressed with Fethi’s defense. “I am just as affected by 
the suffering of Turkish people as I am by that of the Greek minority,” he coun- 
tered. “The reason I did not mention the Turkish people is the fact that today 
sovereignty is exercised in the name of the Turkish majority.” From the back- 
benches, some jeered Izmir’s deputy with cries of “God willing, always!”>4 

Emanuelidis’ desire for a public accounting of the deportations ultimately came 
to fruition. While a formal inquiry into the CUP’s wartime policies had been 
brewing since the middle of November 1918, the Ottoman government, and an 
initially reluctant sultan, gave way to international and public pressure for a formal 
criminal inquiry into the CUP’s wartime policies in January. With little advance 
notice, police in the capital swooped down upon a great host of prominent 
Unionists. The roundup and incarceration of Young Turks reached its apex in 
March with Damat Ferid’s appointment as grand vizier. By the time the sultan’s 
liberal brother-in-law was in power, Ottoman authorities had issued warrants for 
over three hundred individuals on charges of mass murder and corruption. While 
Talat, Cemal, Enver, and Bahaeddin Sakir were arraigned in absentia, an immense 
number of prominent Unionist were taken into custody and brought before an 
Istanbul military tribunal. The list of the indicted represented the full scope of the 
CUP’s influence within all branches of the military, bureaucracy, and party life. 
Intellectuals such as Ziya Gökalp and Hüseyin Cahit, Envers brothers Halil and 
Nuri, and politicians like Ali Fethi and Said Halim were all caught up in the drag- 
net. Most of the trials of these figures occurred between April and July 1919. As 
evidence, prosecutors furnished both documents and witnesses attesting to the 
CUP centralized policy of exterminating the empires Armenian citizenry. It was 
during these early proceedings that the existence of the Special Organization was 
first brought to public attention, since the group, prosecutors claimed, was instru- 
mental in carrying out many of the killings. Defense lawyers did their best to 
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undermine the very principle of the proceedings, claiming that the court lacked 
any authority according to criminal and constitutional law. Still other defendants 
pled ignorance as to the execution and nature of the deportations. Top cabinet 
ministers were found guilty of “paramount crimes” but several lesser officials 
escaped with acquittals.?? The Istanbul military tribunals were not the only legal 
proceedings aimed at holding members of the wartime government accountable 
for criminal acts. In total, sixty-three court cases surrounding the deportations and 
killings of Armenians were convened in the two years that succeeded the armi- 
stice.?9 While it is not clear how many delivered verdicts or sentences, many local 
trials closely examined the personal behavior of petty officials responsible for 
depravity and corruption. In some cases, convicts were sentenced to death for their 
crimes. 

Unionists interpreted the trials as an obvious witch hunt directed against them. 
As a member of the wartime Foreign and Justice Ministry, Halil Menteşe was one 
of many to be led away to the central military prison in Istanbul. The newspapers 
of the capital, he argued, had slandered others like him “with all kind of obscene 
words such as murderer and looter."?7 Once he was taken into custody, he con- 
fronted a prominent member of the Liberal Entente and challenged him with what 
he believed was the truth. The CUP, he maintained, was an organization that “all 
of the nation’s patriots and enlightened people” had at one point joined.?? Now 
that the Liberal Entente held sway over the capital, the partys old enemies, in 
conjunction with the British and the French, were seeking retribution. Regardless, 
Halil, as well as many other noted Unionists, eventually found themselves impris- 
oned on the island of Malta under British guard. The decision to keep high-rank- 
ing Unionist convicts on the Mediterranean island, according to all factions in the 
capital, underscored the insecurity that accompanied their captivity. Any prison 
that housed them would be a potential rallying point for the CUP's remaining 
allies in the country. To keep them in Istanbul, therefore, would be to invite insur- 
rection and incitement against the liberal government and their foreign allies. 

As sprawling as the prosecution of the Unionist government was during the first 
half of 1919, criminal investigations remained confined to the new de facto bor- 
ders of the Ottoman Empire. While their territorial status had yet to be deter- 
mined, the Arab lands remained outside the scope of imperial court proceedings. 
No other groups or communities, save for Armenians, came into focus during the 
prosecution of Unionist suspects. Only a few trials delved into the property losses 
and personal tragedies suffered during the war. By the summer of 1919, there was 
still a profound disconnect between the revelations and penalties served by 
Ottoman courts and the state of Ottoman society at large. For whatever catharsis 
or tokens of justice delivered by government prosecutors, many inside and outside 
of Anatolia witnessed no change to their lives or remediation for their losses. 

With the Ottoman government in the midst of this dramatic change in regime, 
the British high commission in Istanbul dispatched a handful of officers to the 
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interior with orders to report what they saw. One such agent, C. E. S. Palmer, a 
lieutenant from Royal Naval Reserve, began his fact-finding tour in Anatolia's 
northwestern high country. As he passed southwards from Eskişehir to Konya, the 
scenes he witnessed in towns and villages along the way were pathetic and 
heart-wrenching. While the war had not come within any distance of the region, 
the hunger, sickness, and displacement Palmer encountered was extensive. Most of 
his reports back to Istanbul dwelt upon the misery of the region’s Armenians. Even 
though no massacres had been committed in the area, starvation had claimed the 
lives of many Armenians in Eskişehir even before their exile had begun. “Children 
were actually sold to buy food,” Palmer claimed. “As incredible as this sounds, 
many people have confirmed it.” Throughout the region he saw various signs of 
population movements brought on by the government. Eskişehir housed Greeks 
deported from Canakkale and Muslims resettled from Thrace. Konya still retained 
scores of exiled Arabs from Medina, and the region of Isparta boasted an unknown 
numbers of Kurds banished from Bitlis. Everywhere housing was in short supply 
or in desperate need of repair. Authorities and locals at times were hostile or inflex- 
ible as returning Armenians sought custody of their appropriated homes. In Konya, 
local authorities forced the survivors of four separate families to reside in one house 
since the three other homes had already been given to Muslim refugees.°° Whether 
Muslim or Christian, there were few jobs and little economic activity capable of 
sustaining the inhabitants of the region. With factories closed and fields fallow, 
practically everyone depended upon the government or foreign aid workers for 
food. 

Palmer's reports from central Anatolia generally echo the findings of others who 
visited the Ottoman lands during the winter of 1919. As shocking as his comments 
were for his superiors, the desolation he observed during his journey was far from 
a byproduct of the war’s conclusion. As in the Arab lands, Ottoman society across 
Anatolia had exhibited symptoms of crisis soon after mobilization began. State 
requisitioning, as well as the mass induction of Asia Minors male population, had 
an immediate and devastating effect upon provincial society. Food, animals, and 
vehicles were often seized without consideration given to the impact this had on 
families or the local economy. As men vanished from their villages or neighbor- 
hoods, agriculture and light manufacturing suffered across Anatolia. Women car- 
ried on the work on the home front, often in ways and in professions previously 
forbidden to them. Women formed guilds, operated factories, and were even con- 
scripted into military service for auxiliary purposes. Yet regular trades alone, in 
many cases, were insufficient for women trying to support themselves and their 
families. Prostitution grew rampant in both town and country as the war pro- 
gressed. Women, especially those victimized by the deportations, regularly found 
themselves sexually exploited by wealthy men and CUP officials in order to “to be 
assigned family stipends, to receive their monthly payments, to obtain grain, and 
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to hide husbands who had deserted."9! The pervasiveness of the sex trade, as well 
as the increasing visibility of women in matters beyond the domestic sphere, out- 
raged conservatives. Those who decried the changing sexual mores of the war 
placed some blame upon the CUP, since the government had at times validated 
and attempted to regulate the organization of women workers, including 
prostitutes. 

Official pledges to exempt families with young children from recruitment, as 
well as promises of material support to the families of soldiers, gradually fell short 
of fulfilling any mark. Starvation was visibly evident in multiple corners of Anatolia 
within barely a year of the war's first anniversary. The country’s mounting refugee 
crisis, both as a result of the fighting and the deportations, forced officials and 
civilian leaders in Istanbul to expend increasing amounts of money, energy, and 
other resources to tackle hunger all over the country. In cases when the Interior 
Ministry proved incapable or unwilling to dispatch aid to local communities in 
need of supplies, foreign missionaries and native religious leaders intervened to 
help to the extent that they could. As the war dragged on, starvation cut ever wider 
swathes into Ottoman Anatolian society. In places like Armutlu and Mudanya, 
two towns known for fine silk production, local officials informed the capital in 
1917 that “the families of soldiers went without bread” while some of the poorest 
families “ate grass for three days.”“? 

Shortages and malnutrition did not leave everyone in Anatolia destitute. The 
governments urgent need for materiel and transport equipment was a godsend for 
many merchants and manufacturers. In keeping with the CUP's policy of building 
a “national economy” that favored Muslims, Christian or Jewish traders tended to 
be at a disadvantage when it came to the distribution of government contracts. The 
mass transfer of wealth from non-Muslim to Muslim hands assumed even more 
dramatic proportions once the deportation of Armenian and Greek communities 
began in 1915. With the proliferation of local “liquidation committees” in various 
corners of Anatolia, established Muslim families, especially those with Unionist 
ties, gleaned immense fortunes from the sale of abandoned property. However, 
Interior Ministry officials gradually showed signs of anxiety as a result of the cor- 
ruption and embezzlement that accompanied the sale of Armenian and Greek 
estates. While some villagers may have descended on Armenian villages “grabbing 
and loading their carts with everything that was left behind,” government inspec- 
tors and local observers did take note of the degree to which the wealthy and 
politically connected individuals tended to take possession of the most valuable 
lands, homes, and possessions left by the banished.9? By 1917, accusations of graft 
and profiteering began to hover over the heads of high-ranking officials within the 
CUP Ismail Canbulat, who replaced Talat Pasha as Minister of the Interior, accrued 
notoriety within political circles as an unscrupulous beneficiary of abandoned 
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property. The party eventually addressed the issues of corruption and abuse of 
power internally during the annual congress of 1917. One noted Unionist orator 
preempted a discussion of profiteering within the party by claiming that the war 
had produced “a commercial and economic awakening in the country.” Those who 
grew rich, the "war's wealthy" as he called them, therefore should not be vilified.9* 
Criticism of the partys handling of the economy, particularly state monopolies, 
continued to dog the party into the last year of the war. With the prices of bread, 
kerosene, and other staples rising quickly, and scarcity become an ever more dis- 
cernable phenomenon (even within the capital), many suspected that the CUP, 
more than the war, was the chief culprit. As one American living in Istanbul under- 
stood it, the party “monopolized all commodities and doles them out at enormous 
profit.” 

Matters of public security, more than corruption, arguably weighed far more 
heavily upon the minds of average citizens by the war’s end. While banditry had 
long plagued various corners of the country in advance of 1914, the war seemed to 
beget ever larger numbers of extortionists, thieves, kidnappers, and highwaymen 
roaming the countryside. Initial surges in brigandage were often explained as a 
result of the gendarmerie’s mobilization for duty in the war. Yet as time progressed, 
factors other than declining economic conditions and the lack of manpower began 
to push many regions to the brink of lawlessness. High rates of desertion from the 
army, especially at the war's end, pushed thousands to resort to theft and extortion. 
With an estimated 500,000 soldiers reported absent without leave in 1918, the 
ranks of robber gangs throughout the empire swelled to the hundreds and even 
thousands.® In Malatya, a runaway soldier by the name of Bozo amassed a small 
bandit army of 400—500 followers. His notoriety and power proved strong enough 
for him to sign letters with the postscript, “From God to the Sultan to Bozo Aga." 97 
In the interior counties of Aydin and Mentese, bandits were accused of “collabo- 
rating with the Tahtaci tribe" of native Turkmen nomads in committing acts of 
brigandage.“8 To the west, along the southern coast of the Sea of Marmara, gang 
wars broke out between rival immigrant factions over the right to extract tribute 
from townspeople living in the environs of Bursa and Balikesir. In some cases, such 
as in the outlying villages of Bursa and İzmit, CUP partisans amassed even greater 
influence as the leaders of local gangs. At first the local authorities attempted to 
pursue and punish deserters for having left the front. Yet, by July 1918, the govern- 
ment resorted to issuing a general amnesty to anyone who absconded from their 
units. By November, Istanbul extended the parameters of the amnesty to include 
anyone arrested for or accused of banditry. Instead of dissuading outlaws from com- 
mitting further crimes, many gang chieftains embraced the amnesty as a means to 
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further cement their control over their home districts. By the winter of 1919, 
brigands came to govern large sections of what remained of Ottoman Anatolia. 

The maintenance of public order in Anatolia became more complicated with 
Istanbul’s sudden decision to partially revoke the empire’s deportation laws. Little 
is known about the debate that led to the government’s decision to allow Armenians 
and other banished citizens to return home (a change of course which began as 
early as the spring of 1918). Talat’s half-hearted remorse for the deportations aside, 
it is likely that the desire for peace with the Entente, under the aegis of Woodrow 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, provided a strong incentive for the governments change 
of heart. Publications in newspapers, as well as decrees from imperial officials, 
highlighted the need for a change in the state’s policies toward deported Christians 
soon after Talat’s first peaceful overtures toward Washington in early October 
1918. In Izmir, regional governor Rahmi Evrenos proclaimed to the city’s notables, 
including Armenians and Orthodox Christians, that the state sought to validate 
the “future rights of the nationalities” residing in the empire. The regional press 
further emphasized that the CUP was willing, as of October 1918, “to modify its 
program” and accept the principle of decentralization in accordance with Wilson's 
preconditions for peace.“? 

News appeared to have spread fast among Armenian survivors in camps in Syria. 
Before the new year, one Ottoman minister claimed that a total of 2,552 Muslims, 
19,695 Greeks, and 23,420 Armenians had taken advantage of the decrees and 
returned to their homes.” While those numbers slowly grew in 1919, exiled com- 
munities never came close to reconstituting their prewar strength. By April 1919, 
for example, only 1,800 Armenians, out of a pre-1915 population of 11,300, 
returned to the environs of İzmit.7! Ayvalık, a town that boasted a prewar popula- 
tion of 23,000 Orthodox Christians, claimed only 8,000 surviving Greek residents 
in the spring of 1919.72 The reappearance of Armenians and Orthodox Christians 
in various towns and villages in Anatolia forced administrators and inhabitants to 
confront difficult and vexing questions regarding property. Per the orders of the 
postwar government, mixed commissions of Muslims and Christians were formed 
throughout the provinces to settle disputes stemming from the return of property, 
and in some cases children, to displaced families. The ability of these commissions 
to seek accord between returning Christians and local Muslims varied wildly. 
While some committees were able to restore homes and lands to Armenians and 
Greeks seeking to restart their lives in places like Bilecek and Adapazarı, some 
Muslim residents, particularly recently settled Muslim refugees and immigrants, 
refused to give up the houses given to them by the wartime government. Upon 
receiving news that Albanian refugees from Kosova and Macedonia had refused to 
vacate the Greek homes they occupied, the governor of the northern town of Bafra 
purportedly advised returning Orthodox Christians “to go and live with the 
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Albanians and become their servants.”73 In other cases, the shattered state of 
returning families complicated the task of restoring homes and land. “The diffi- 
culty regarding property,” one British officer in Merzifon observed, “is that in 
many cases the entire family of the original owner has disappeared, or only distant 
relatives have returned.” From this, he concluded, some properties were sold “with- 
out waiting to ascertain if the original owner is alive or not.””4 

The return of deported peoples to their homes and communities accentuated 
the many political uncertainties that hung over Anatolia in the first year that fol- 
lowed the war. Areas in southern Anatolia were among the first to exhibit severe 
social strains during the first six months of the post-armistice period. The rapid 
demobilization of the Lightning Group paved the way for deployment of Entente 
troops in Adana, Mersin, Antep, and Antakya by mid-December. Local fears of a 
sudden change in administration sharpened as Armenians returned to the region 
in larger numbers that winter. The arrival of foreign missionaries, as well as British 
and French officers, stirred discontent as Armenian families demanded the restitu- 
tion of property or family members seized and taken into Muslim households. 
Communal relations grew more combustible as detachments of Armenian soldiers 
trained and equipped by the Entente arrived in a select number of southern 
Anatolian cities. The self-described Legion d'Orient quickly acquired a loathsome 
reputation among native Muslims as well as occupational authorities due to their 
treatment of the civilian population. “Many of these Armenian soldiers,” as one 
British officer saw it, “frankly avowed that they come to this country for revenge. 
In Adana every night Armenian soldiers were shot by Turks, and Turks by Armenian 
soldiers."7? In other locations, vengeance of a different sort drove communities to 
take up arms against one another. Violent clashes broke out outside Urfa in the 
spring of 1919 as a result of the resurgence of the Milli tribe. Despite the govern- 
ments earlier attempts to suppress the tribes influence, the Milli enjoyed Istanbul's 
favors during the First World War due to the group’s willingness to join in both the 
fighting and the deportation of local Christians. With the war over, rival tribes 
took exception to the Milli’s newfound dominance, leading to several pitched bat- 
tles that led to over three hundred deaths during the first half of 1919.79 Local 
apprehensions escalated further still in February 1919 when Armenian representa- 
tives in Versailles requested support for the creation of an Armenian state in Cilicia 
and eastern Anatolia. Anti-Christian attacks in Aleppo at the end of February 1919 
cast even greater doubts over communal tensions in southern Anatolia. The killing 
of over a hundred Armenians in Aleppo by a Muslim mob, despite the presence of 
British troops, left many in towns like Urfa and Adana suspecting that “the mur- 
dering had not yet come to an end."77 
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An even more worrisome set of conditions plagued western Anatolia during the 
first six months that followed the armistice. The empire's surrender almost imme- 
diately precipitated local and international concerns that Izmir and its surrounding 
districts would be subject to occupation and partition. Great Britain, in the hopes 
of forcing Greece to abandon its neutrality in the early stages of the war, had 
offered Athens the “most important territorial concessions” in Asia Minor in 
exchange for joining the Entente.”® Shortly after Istanbul's capitulation, Greek 
Prime Minister Eleftherios Venizelos publically issued statements declaring his 
governments interest in claiming parts of Anatolia with large Orthodox Christian 
populations. Yet for many Ottoman Greek citizens, including the thousands of 
deportees making their way back home, Venizelos’ claims were not of immediate 
concern. Refugees returning to Ayvalik purportedly expressed no enthusiasm “for 
union with Greece” despite the proliferation of propaganda distributed by repre- 
sentatives from Athens."? While more pressing concerns of property and economy 
captivated the attention of many communities, scattered acts of violence, such as 
brigandage and random killings, heightened the expectations of more generalized 
sectarian violence. In January, two innkeepers, an elderly Orthodox man and 
woman, were found murdered and their bodies mutilated in a village five miles 
from the port town of Söke. While some believed theft to be the chief cause of the 
crime, other locals attributed the act to a band of Muslim refugees from Crete sus- 
pected in 400—500 revenge killings over the previous four years.89 Later in March, 
disorder again broke out in Söke after locals stripped naked and paraded a hapless 
local Ottoman official and his wife through town. When gendarmes arrived to 
address the situation, a crowd of Greek refugees set upon them, killing several and 
stealing their horses.8! Crimes such as these, while still isolated in nature, appeared 
more ominous as negotiators at Versailles drew closer toward awarding portions of 
Ottoman Anatolia to Greece. As it appeared more likely Istanbul would be forced 
to concede the western province of Aydin, some Orthodox communities made 
preparations for the onset of a new regime. In April, local Christians in Manisa held 
a plebiscite and declared their willingness to be “liberated” by Athens.8? Meanwhile, 
for many Muslims residing in Izmir, the prospect of a Greek invasion was a realiza- 
tion of the empire’s worst nightmare. “The Turks,” one British officer noted that 
spring, “...have not yet forgotten what happened in Macedonia after the Balkan 
war.” Popular opinion held that Greek rule would “create an intolerable situation,” 
entailing “organized measures of oppression and deportation."55 

Evidence of the empire’s gradual slide into political fragmentation was evident 
in the capital as well. The post-armistice era gave rise to a great host of committees 
and activist groups seeking to negotiate directly and favorably with members of 
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the Entente. Small organizations such as the Ottoman Peace and Salvation Party 
and the Wilsonian Principle Society openly campaigned for direct talks between 
the occupying powers and the Ottoman state in the hopes of securing some sem- 
blance of sovereignty over what remained of the empire. Some prominent figures 
with more explicit foreign sympathies formed The Friends of England Association 
and the Turkish—French Friendship Society as a means of restoring Istanbul ties 
with London and Paris. Among the most contentious groups to emerge in the 
wake of the armistice was the Society for the Advancement of Kurdistan. Dedicated 
to “the procurement and facilitation of the general interests of Kurds,” the society 
was the creation of two men drawn from two of Kurdistan’s most noted and rebel- 
lious families: the Bedirhans and the Şemdinans.3$ While representatives from 
these two clans differed on whether Kurdistan should seek autonomy or outright 
independence, the creation of the Society for the Advancement of Kurdistan drew 
increasing attention to the political leanings of other segments of Anatolias Muslim 
population. The establishment of two other groups respectively dedicated to secur- 
ing the interests of Albanian immigrants and Laz natives along the Black Sea coast 
pointed to the fact that not all Muslims were of one mind about their collective 
futures. 

From the perspective of all who lived through the tumultuous events following 
the Ottoman surrender at Mondros, it was hard to fathom what was in store for 
the empire in the spring of 1919. The dramatic change in regime that had followed 
the dissolution of the CUP did not mean that a new era of leadership had com- 
menced. If anything, the dawn of a new liberal, royalist era prompted more ques- 
tions as to who was to guide the state’s future. Foreign legations, including 
Germany’s embassy, found the Liberal Entente to be “weak and of little influence,” 
particularly beyond the capital. Friedrich von Kressenstein, one of Berlin’s leading 
officers and observers in the Ottoman lands, still believed the CUP to be the only 
“viable party in Turkey” despite its disbanding and humiliation at the hands of the 
government. Young Turk influence was bound to increase, he expected, “as soon as 
it once again finds or presents a notable leader.” Von Kressenstein, as well as others, 
suspected that the population and many political leaders held conflicting views on 
the country’s territorial future. None wanted to see the empire partitioned, 
although some would be willing to accept “increased autonomy of the eastern 
provinces.” Many entertained the possibility of an international mandate regime in 
the empire, with some leading Ottomans viewing American lordship as a more 
optimal alternative to rule by Great Britain or France. Only a minority of political 
leaders, namely “Young Turk extremists” in the German embassy’s estimation, 
refused to compromise on the question of provincial autonomy and the state’s 
independence from foreign rule.8> 

On issues that mattered most to the bulk of the empire’s residing population, 
such as employment, security, or resettlement, neither the remnants of the CUP, 
the sultan, nor his grand viziers offered much in the way of concrete proposals or 
direction. Financial constraints, as well as the uncertainty surrounding peace talks 
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in Versailles, undoubtedly played a role in Istanbul’s inability to wield power with 
a sense of purpose and vision. With the government’s spending deficit amounting 
to 50 percent of the state's total earnings in 1918, the imperial treasury was but a 
pittance by the time the armistice had been reached.59 As debilitating as the state's 
finances were, it is also clear that the anti-Unionist campaign waged by Mehmet 
VI and his allies opened as many wounds as it intended to heal. Punishing the 
CUP senior leaders and banishing its remaining members from power only served 
to emphasize the profound depth of the wartime governments depredations. No 
testimony offered against the Unionists responsible for the deportation and mur- 
der of the empire’s Christians proved pivotal in addressing disputes over property 
ownership, let alone criminal guilt, lingering in the provinces. The universal degree 
to which the Unionist leadership was disowned, particularly with respect to the 
party’s decision to enter the war, in no way redeemed the deaths of soldiers at the 
front or starving civilians at home. Discord among rural communities by and large 
ruled the day from Edirne to Antakya to Kars. For those who could afford to 
debate or contemplate imperial politics, there was plenty of reason to be agnostic 
as to the empire’s future. 

Izmir’s submission to Greek troops on May 15, 1919, stirred large portions 
of the Ottoman public from their collective state of complacency. The killing of 
scores of Muslims prompted thousands to take to the streets of cities across the 
empire. With citizens and popular committees calling for action and vengeance, 
the Ottoman army rose and staggered forward in response. While battered and 
humiliated, most of the nation’s premier officers still stood prepared to defend 
the country from what was universally seen as an unwarranted act of aggression. 
Yet there was more to the mobilization of the army than the issue of national 
pride or security. All who took up arms in the spring of 1919 understood that 
the fall of Izmir represented a dramatic reversal in the empire’s political climate. 
The sultan’s government’s inability, and unwillingness, to meet the Greeks on 
the shores of Anatolia gave prominent officers, most of them ardent Unionists, 
a pretext to reclaim their wartime authority and vitality. Fighting the Greeks 
along the Aegean proffered an opportunity to distance themselves from the dis- 
astrous war they had fought and lost. Opposition from liberal circles, as well as 
the new political norms spawned by the Wilsonian principles, led the leaders of 
this self-styled “national movement” to lay claim to a higher mandate than the 
Ottoman state; their war against the Entente’s armies would be one waged in 
the name of Anatolia’s unitary majority, the “Muslim and Turkish” nation. The 
building of this resistance force gave rise to a new leader, Mustafa Kemal, a man 
who took quick ownership over the movement’s political and military affairs. 
While retaining and promoting many vestiges of the Ottoman state in rearing 
and expanding the movement, Kemal’s will to power set in motion the empire’s 
total collapse. 
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“LET US RESIST”: THE NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT EMERGES 


The surrender at Mondros brought a sudden and unwelcome halt to Kazim 
Karabekir's career in the service of the Ottoman military. Like many generals who 
commanded armies and corps in the last days of the war, his ascendency to the 
heights of the empire’s high command began with his role in the Young Turk 
movement. Kazim was at the vanguard of 1908, having joined Enver in forming 
one of the first CUP cells in Macedonia. Despite his noted participation in the 31 
March Incident and the Balkan Wars, Karabekir did not distinguish himself as a 
political officer. Deployments on several fronts during the First World War secured 
him a deserved reputation as a hard, competent fighter. Official confirmation of 
the armistice arrived four days after he first learned of it from press agents. News 
of the wars end was accompanied with orders for him to return to Istanbul, a 
prospect Kazim did not take to well. Having fought his way to the Russian border, 
and taken custody of such predominately Muslim towns as Ahriska and Nahcivan, 
he feared that the withdrawal of his forces would lead to bloody reprisals from 
Armenian troops and militants in the region. Nevertheless, Karabekir did return to 
Istanbul. By the time he arrived, the city had already welcomed in the first detach- 
ments of British and French troops. 

The first person he met while back in the place of his birth was a longtime 
friend and noted general of the war, Ismet. Deeply depressed and pessimistic, his 
friend openly grieved that “everything had gone to ruin.” “Let’s become villagers 
and resign from the army,” Ismet suggested, “you have some money... let us carry 
on the rest of our lives with farming.” Kazim replied that he too had considered 
giving up soldiering but had decided such a departure was unworthy of the 
nation’s recent sacrifices. Besides, there was no guarantee that they would be 
allowed to move on with their lives. “Armenians and Greeks,” he warned, “will 
suffocate the Turk from the east and the west.” He swore never to give over his 
weapons and uniforms. He instead counseled his friend to leave Istanbul. Their 
first priority, Karabekir insisted, was to secure an appointment to head one 
nation’s army corps. If they did not return to their commands in Anatolia, “whole- 
sale treason would crush all hope.”8” 

There were very few of the members of imperial elite and high society who 
would have unreservedly agreed with Kazim Karabekir in November 1918. Most 
generals returning to Istanbul possessed no plans to return to the field. As winter 
descended on the capital, there was little clamor for war of any kind among senior 
military figures and politicians, including once prominent Unionists. Some activ- 
ists did attempt to rouse others to take a united stand on the question of Ottoman 
independence. Yet agitation appeared to have attracted only modest popular or 
elite support. Most of the defiance expressed in Istanbul during the first months 
after the armistice was rhetorical in nature. Early groups founded in opposition to 
the empire’s occupation were often vague as to what actually constituted the 
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Ottoman lands. One initial forum convened against the occupation, the National 
Congress, declared that its main purpose was only to “secure and defend the father- 
land’s sublime law and interests.”88 The sultan and most newly empowered liberals, 
while seizing upon the power vacuum created by the CUP's dissolution, added 
very little to this cause by way of action or words. Many close to the government, 
including a good number of Young Turks, at least initially accepted the Entente’s 
hold over the country as irreversible. 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha was counted among the generals who tentatively returned 
to the capital. Having left his demobilized Lightning Group behind him in Adana, 
he took residence in his mother’s home and soon set about asserting himself among 
the growing number of veterans seeking influence and employment in the capital. 
Kemal was no stranger to the politics of office-seeking. Ever since the early days of 
the revolution, he had a reputation for working inside and outside of the military's 
chain of command in pushing for new assignments and changes in policy. After 
first resigning his command after his fallout with Enver over the creation of the 
Lightning Group, Mustafa ingratiated himself as an attendant to Mehmet 
Vahideddin. In joining the crown prince on his formal tour of the Central Powers 
in December 1917, he had urged his future sovereign to reclaim his royal preroga- 
tive versus the CUP government. His protests also included the suggestions that he 
could easily replace Enver as Minister of War and lead the state on a firmer path 
toward an acceptable end to the conflict. While nothing came of these initial over- 
tures, Mustafa Kemal continued to urge Mehmet to take more decisive action after 
he ascended to the throne in the summer of 1918. With the war over, Kemal con- 
tinued to seek Vahideddin’s good graces in the hopes of receiving an appointment 
to a new post-CUP government in November 1918. He also mindfully engaged in 
the company and activities of his friend Ali Fethi, who, in addition to founding a 
new political party, was beginning to publish a newspaper in the capital. In the 
pages of the paper, Mustafa Kemal castigated the departed CUP leadership and 
declared himself in favor of Muslim self-determination for the Ottoman lands. 
Despite his support for a publication that advocated in favor of the empire's sover- 
eignty, Kemal was also willing to meet with British occupation officials, whose 
influence he hoped to use to secure his placement within a future Ottoman 
government. 

As Mustafa Kemal and others maneuvered within the capital, there were some 
members of the Ottoman army and imperial administration who actively contem- 
plated resisting an occupation of Anatolia in the weeks that immediately followed 
the armistice. Plans for continuing a war against the Entente may have begun to 
percolate within the CUP government as early as September 1918. Both Talat and 
Enver expressed interest in amassing arms and organizing paramilitary cells in var- 
ious areas of the country in the lead-up to the surrender at Mondros. Talk even 
extended to planning for a centralized leadership under senior officials assigned to 
the Special Organizations, with commanders such as Nuri and Halil Pasha (Enver's 
two brothers) assuming some level of authority. Yet, by the time of the armistice, 
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an integrated movement against the Entente had yet to materialize. Aside from the 
formation of a select number of local committees calling for the maintenance of 
Ottoman territorial sovereignty (mostly in the far east of Anatolia and in Thrace), 
winter passed without incident. Any suggestion that an organized revolt had begun 
was largely lost in the chaos of the postwar era. Foreign troops did, however, see 
Unionist influence in acts of violence committed against Christians in the coun- 
tryside. With thousands of deserters roving the land and an untold number of 
previously issued government arms circulating through villages, it was hard at 
times to distinguish political crimes from more banal killings and robberies. 

This blurry divide between resistance and lawlessness was on display on the 
central Black Sea coast. In February 1919, Unionist veterans, including some for- 
mer members of the Special Organization, formed the National Defense of Rights 
Committee of Trabzon. With heightened fears that Orthodox Christians, particu- 
larly those returning from wartime exile in Russia, would demand the creation of 
an independent “Pontus Republic,” the committee leaned heavily upon the ser- 
vices of a one-time merchant from neighboring Giresun, Topal Osman. Osman 
possessed a notorious reputation as a fighter and paramilitary, having served in 
both the Balkan War and in the Great War as a Special Organization militiaman. 
Though he had once partnered with an Orthodox Christian in business, the 
Giresun native and his band of over a thousand men were rumored to have killed 
“10-15 Orthodox Christians a day” early in 1919. One Ottoman officer later 
supposed that he and his band seized a fortune in lands from those he murdered, 
turning over a portion of the proceeds to Trabzon’s Defense of Rights Committee. 8 
‘The activities of this Giresun gang added to the growing menace posed by paramil- 
itarism along the Black Sea. As endemic as killings and robbery were in the months 
that followed the armistice, only a portion of the crimes committed during this 
time was directly attributed to the sectarian divide that wracked local communi- 
ties. Gangs made up of Laz refugees and locals in Samsun, for example, often 
“made little distinction between Christian and Muslim” victims in committing 
holdups or murders.?? Local and imperial concerns over law and order eventually 
led to formal accusations against Osman. In the spring of 1919, an Istanbul court 
accused him of committing multiple acts of murder and theft as a Special 
Organization agent during the wartime deportations. His growing strength in the 
countryside, as well as supportive testimony by friendly local officials, led the 
Ottoman government to issue him a pardon by the summer. Whether these early 
charges were true or not, the subtext of Topal Osman’s absolution could not have 
been clearer: gunmen like him ruled the Ottoman countryside. 

Isolated political killings, and more general patterns of theft and death, did not 
lead all to abandon hope of communal cooperation. Some Orthodox members of 
the clergy and local elite along the Black Sea sought out Muslim neighbors and 
leaders in efforts to reduce communal tensions. In Izmir, young Christian men still 
answered Ottoman enlistment calls despite orders from Istanbul to prohibit 
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non-Muslims from “service in the Turkish armies.”?! At the start of May, the city's 
newly appointed governor vowed “to strive to dissipate all misunderstanding 
between the various elements of the province” and to “work to restore public secu- 
rity and a regime of justice.” Yet, by then, many in the empire expected Greece’s 
seizure of Izmir and Aydin to be only a matter of time. As May continued, journal- 
ists, business leaders, and officials, particularly those attached to the CUP’s Turkish 
Hearth Society, agitated publically for citizens along the country’s western coast to 
reject Athens’ demands for Ottoman territory. On the night before the Greek inva- 
sion, one senior divisional commander met with activists and officials in Izmir and 
informed them of plans to counteract the landing. While the specifics of this plan 
remain unclear, those who heard him remembered well the force of his appeals for 
courage. “Let us resist,” he commanded, “Those with arms, take up arms. Soldiers, 
gendarmes, whoever it may be, let us take to the hills and do battle.” 

On the following morning, May 15, 1919, Greek troops came ashore along 
Izmir’s central docks. Almost immediately, they came to blows with Ottoman sol- 
diers. While it is unclear who fired the first shots, Greek troops, as well as local 
Christians, reaped a terrible vengeance upon Muslim civilians and soldiers (many 
of whom had surrendered, per instructions from the capital). With as many as five 
hundred left dead in Izmir, the effects of the invasion reverberated among commu- 
nities well beyond the areas of occupation. Greek flags appeared in windowsills in 
towns ranging from Bandirma and Bursa, to Istanbul and Trabzon. In Ayvalik, 
“mob law” took hold of the town once news of the landing arrived, with Muslim 
houses “raided and pillaged” in the middle of the day.?4 Although state authorities 
quickly brought order to the town, Ayvalik did not remain in Ottoman hands for 
long. Just over two weeks after the first clashes in Izmir, Ayvalik, as well as Bergama, 
Menemen, and Manisa, fell into Greek hands. 

Izmirs handover to Greece set the whole of Ottoman civil society ablaze. 
Demonstrations of ordinary citizens, most of them Muslims, flooded the streets of 
the capital and provincial cities demanding the government act on what all per- 
ceived to be a direct and bloody violation of the empires sovereignty. Flyers passed 
out among marchers in Istanbul’s Sultanahmet Square were provocative and urgent 
in their reaction to Izmir’s fall: 


I beseech every house and mosque, after prayer, come to Sultanahmet to the general 
meeting with your hearts raised to God! The beloved fatherland is being partitioned. 
The murderer is raining disaster upon us. They will trample upon the mosques and 
sacred places. Open your eyes! Think of the enemy and the state. Learn of the Izmir 
crisis! Anatolia is also awaiting your decision.?? 
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More determined, but less obvious, calls emanated within the Ottoman army to 
act. Appeals for fortitude on the night before the Greek landing circulated far 
beyond the confines of Izmir. Within a week of the invasion, senior officers fanned 
out across Anatolia’s western countryside calling upon regional commanders to 
gather troops. Gendarmes, regular soldiers, demobilized veterans, and ordinary 
citizens came out by the hundreds during the course of these initial tours by mili- 
tary commanders. High-ranking recruiters specifically took great care in enlisting 
officers and seasoned fighters from the Special Organization. Under the leadership 
of men like Cerkes Ethem, a veteran paramilitary leader with strong ties to both 
the CUP and provincial Circassian gangs, the ranks of the first resistance detach- 
ments swelled. By the second week of June, Ottoman forces were capable of stag- 
ing their first coordinated counterattacks against the Greek advances. Fighting was 
sharp and vicious between regulars and irregulars from both sides all along 
Anatolia’s western hinterland. While Ottoman troops were capable of retaking 
some lost territories, the fallout of the conflict exacted a devastating toll on the 
countryside. Roughly two-thirds of the coastal town of Aydin was left in ashes in 
the aftermath of fighting between Ottoman paramilitaries and retreating Greek 
troops. Despite promises from the Ottoman commander to respect the town’s 
Christian population, departing Greek soldiers set fire to the Muslim quarter and 
shot hundreds of fleeing survivors. Once Ottoman troops entered Aydin, the 
Orthodox quarter was similarly put to the torch and Christian civilians executed. 
British sources estimated that at least 3,000 civilians died in the atrocities, with 
another 25,000 permanently displaced.*° 

Well in advance of the Greek occupation of the province of Aydin, a number of 
prominent officers had applied to return to active duty in the Anatolian interior. 
Kazim Karabekir, for one, received an appointment to command a corps in 
Erzurum in mid-April. Still other high-ranking veterans, such as Ismet, chose not 
to leave the capital or were still waiting upon orders to return to a post in inner 
Anatolia. Mustafa Kemal, for one, continued to hope for a cabinet position until 
late April when he received an appointment to serve as a military inspector in 
Erzurum. Before departing the capital on May 15, the day of the Greek landing, 
he consulted with both the sultan and the liberal grand vizier, Damad Ferid. When 
one British diplomat objected to his appointment to the inspectorate (since the 
position was endowed with authority above a civilian governor), Ferid came to 
Mustafa Kemal’s defense. He counseled the envoy that he had met Kemal over 
dinner and that the hero of Gallipoli had offered “satisfactory assurances of his 
loyalty, which he had accepted as those of an officer and a gentleman."?7 On May 
19, Mustafa Kemal arrived via steamship at the port of Samsun. It was at this 
point, as Turkey’s first president later maintained, that an organized national resist- 
ance first began to take shape. 

Accounts as to the actual motivations and plans that prompted Kemal’s depar- 
ture for Anatolia are conflicting and lack clarity. Setting aside Atatiirk’s own 
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testimony, some fellow officers depict him as a supportive, but not central, figure 
within elite military circles. Karabekir, in his own account of the war, had pleaded 
with him to come with him to Erzurum in advance of the Greek invasion. While 
Kemal agreed with the proposition that the empire required “independence and 
nothing else,” Kazim found him too ill to join him on the journey cast.?8 Others 
remembered Mustafa sharing the company of two well-known Unionist operators, 
Kara Vasif and Kara Kemal. Before the war’s end, Talat and Enver had tasked the 
men, both veterans of the Special Organization, to lay the logistical and material 
foundations for any future resistance operations against foreign occupation. 
However, none of Mustafa Kemal’s acquaintances observed him discussing plans 
for conducting an insurgency in Anatolia with either of these CUP loyalists. On 
the other hand, one of Atatiirk’s later lieutenants suggested that he did contem- 
plate a loose ulterior strategy in taking on the Ottoman Ninth Inspectorate in 
Erzurum (a plan, which if true, called for the creation of a “national administra- 
tion” in Anatolia and the mobilization of an armed force that would “attack the 
enemy").?? 

The contradictory accounts of Mustafa Kemal's final weeks in Istanbul under- 
score a core mystery that envelops the origins of his self-styled National Movement, 
and, in turn, the origins of modern Turkey. Collectively, those who first raised a 
hue and cry against the Greeks appeared to have proceeded forward with few dis- 
tinct political goals. No singular vision for victory guided Ottoman officers as to 
what lands were to be liberated beyond Izmir and the capital. Moreover, it is clear 
that Mustafa Kemal, at first at least, was not the central mover in initiating resist- 
ance efforts. Who, or what, ultimately gave him the authority to lead the National 
Forces is unclear. It was only in the weeks after the Greek landing that a coordi- 
nated strategy, and a centralized system of command and control, developed 
among those who actively participated in resistance efforts. While the precise 
moment of the National Movement’s conception is difficult to pinpoint, it is clear 
that interpersonal ties forged by service in the military, and adherence to the 
Unionist cause, became essential nodes of communication and coordination. 
While the slaughter of innocents in Izmir catalyzed many into taking action, com- 
manders along the Aegean utilized the assistance of allies based in the Ministry of 
War in the capital to link forces in forming an ad hoc front. Officers who raised 
and commanded troops tended to know one another from both past campaigns as 
well as through their contributions to the Young Turk Revolution. Kazim Karabekir, 
Ismet, Mustafa Kemal, Rauf Orbay, Cerkes Ethem, and others who first mobilized 
the National Movement were men who knew each other, or who moved in sepa- 
rate, but associated, circles created by the army and the party. While the CUP and 
the army may have dissolved, these personal bonds inspired and animated large 
numbers of men to organize around the basic principle of defending the state and 
nation. The overt Unionist character of the resistance’s principal leaders prompted 
many to assume the movement was inherently partisan. Even in the absence of the 
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party and its original leaders, the fighting along the Aegean seemed to point to a 
limited restoration of the antebellum political order. 

The imperial administration’s tepid response to Izmir's fall countenanced suspi- 
cions that the Young Turks were resurgent. Diplomatic channels in the capital had 
kept Damad Ferid and Mehmet VI informed as to the possibility that Greece 
would receive rights to territory along the Aegean. Yet in the days following the 
landing, both the Sublime Porte and the palace were caught without any bearing. 
Much of what the grand vizier and other civilian leaders had learned in the days 
after May 15 came as a result of newspaper reports, intermittent telegrams, and 
word of mouth. While visitors to the court found Mehmet VI “very much hurt 
and anxious,” neither he nor elements of the Liberal Entente regime advocated an 
immediate or robust response to the invasion.!99 The sultan moved instead to 
reshuffle the cabinet with the promise to “reassure the blessed nation’s wishes” for 
security.!9! A revised government under the authority of Damad Ferid scrambled 
to file objections with the occupying powers and placed their hopes in direct talks 
with the Entente in Paris in June. Meanwhile, all in Istanbul understood that civil- 
ian leaders held no sway over the military units fighting the Greeks along the 
Aegean front. “The Unionists,” one attendant explained to Vahideddin, were 
“responding with their own forces. However these forces are just under their 
control.”102 

With a patchwork of Ottoman militias and regular divisions holding a thin 
front along the Aegean, military and civilian leaders busied themselves through- 
out the summer with meetings meant to coordinate and direct the resistance cam- 
paign. Scores of participants, most comprised of provincial CUP dignitaries and 
sympathizers, held self-declared “national congresses” between late June and 
September 1919. A large portion of these conventions entailed discussions on 
how to supply, fund, and administer military operations directed against Greece. 
Representatives invited to an assembly in the western town of Balikesir agreed to 
levy taxes, exclusive of those of government, in order to finance the deployment 
of local troops. Mobilization for war with Greece was to be total, so much so that 
the Balikesir congress pledged to seize deserters from the front and “banish them 
from their homes and, if possible, expel them into the Greek zone.”!93 The two 
meetings that elicited the greatest response from imperial observers were held in 
the towns of Erzurum and Sivas in July and September. Mustafa Kemal, the 
organizer of both conferences, called together dozens of officers, statesmen, nota- 
bles, and religious figures. Also aiding him in this endeavor were several men 
credited with engineering the military’s first responses to the Greek invasion: a list 
that included Rauf Orbay, Kazim Karabekir, and Kara Vasif. The fruit the Erzurum 
and Sivas meetings bore was the consecration of a singular organization that 
would unify and harmonize civilian and military resistance efforts throughout 
the Ottoman lands. A central committee led by Mustafa Kemal would direct the 
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actions of the Defense of Rights Committee, a group which would in turn call 
upon regional conventions and organizations (such as in Balikesir) to heed its com- 
mands. This drive toward creating a coherent organizational structure prompted 
the committee to issue administrative ordinances mandating the establishment of 
one national army, generally referred to as the National Forces (Kuva-yı Milliye). 
With this decision by the Defense of Rights Committee, the Ottoman army func- 
tionally ceased to exist. 

Several imperative questions plagued Mustafa Kemal’s organizational undertak- 
ings from the start. At no point had the sultan or the imperial government called 
upon the empire’s citizens to rise up against the occupation. To the contrary, 
Damad Ferid and other liberals interpreted the resistance as nothing short of a 
subversive Unionist ruse. With his official duties becoming more of an impedi- 
ment than an asset, Kemal resigned his commission in the army, stating that sol- 
diering had obstructed his work “to save the blessed fatherland and nation from 
the danger of partition.”!°4 Even as the government ratcheted up pressure with 
threats of arrest, members of the Defense of Rights did not deviate in declaring 
their loyalty to the sultan and state. The groups fealty to Istanbul rested upon the 
proposition that the sultan and the rest of the empire’s central administration were 
held in captivity “like a prisoner under Entente occupation.”!95 Official com- 
mandments or censures coming from Istanbul were ignored or treated as equal to 
the demands of the enemy. While Nationalist supporters struggled to portray the 
governments behavior as errant and involuntary, the movement remained exultant 
in claiming to defend the rights and sovereignty of the sultan-caliph. World events 
offered the Defense of Right Committee and its affiliates analogous cases of 
Muslims fighting against Western occupation or internal divisions. Revolutionaries 
battling for independence in British India and Soviet Turkestan defended Kemal's 
Nationalist troops as kinsmen in their stated efforts to liberate the caliph from 
foreign hands. Over time, the Defense of Right Committee’s rhetoric in favor of 
Vahideddin and Istanbul did more than mask its lack of political legitimacy. It 
provided an effective tool to court foreign supporters eager to cast in their lot with 
the purported saviors of the Ottoman state. 

Other ambiguities marred how the Defense of Rights Committee proclaimed its 
loyalties and interests. In closing the Erzurum congress, representatives issued a 
joint statement declaring their unwillingness to part with territory that remained 
“within our borders on 30 October 1918 when the ceasefire was signed with the 
Entente.” Both in Erzurum and in Sivas, Nationalists used terms such as “the 
Ottoman community,” “the Ottoman State,” and the “Ottoman lands” to identify 
this truncated version of the empire. One participant reasoned that some within 
the committee invoked such expressions since they still hoped “to leave an open 
door” to the creation of an American mandate state in Anatolia.!96 Though 
Mustafa Kemal and his intimate supporters categorically dispensed with the 
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thought of ceding sovereignty to Washington, the committees use of the Ottoman 
moniker became less frequent in the coming months. Nationalists instead came to 
invoke “Turkey” as a more proper synonym for the empire and its domain. 
Superficially, there was little contradiction in favoring one term over the other; 
historically, things “Turkish” and “Ottoman” were often treated as being one and 
the same. Yet in a political atmosphere indelibly shaped by the Wilsonian princi- 
ples of self-determination and national sovereignty, terms such as Turkey, Turkish, 
and Turks became essential components of the vocabulary of resistance. Turkey 
was a name with a distinct national connotation. Ottoman, on the other hand, 
devolved from an age-old dynastic claim. Even those who served the sultan under- 
stood that imperial prerogatives could no longer legitimize their own hold on 
power. In revising one public statement, a palace scribe took great care to cross out 
such legalistic and dynastic expressions as “the sultan” and “the integrity of the law 
of the state.” Instead, the monarch’s spiritual role as “caliph” was suggested when 
used in relation to “the integrity of the nation.” 107 

Insistence upon Mehmet Vİ title of caliph of the whole of the Islamic world 
corresponded to a general trend in describing the demographic and political char- 
acter of what remained of the empire. Supporters of Mustafa Kemal and the sultan 
agreed that Muslim majorities dominated the Anatolian and Thracian landscape. 
In speaking to both domestic and international audiences, Nationalists were insist- 
ent in their contention that Muslims were in no way a minority in any of the 
provinces under occupation. Highlighting the sectarian disparity between the sup- 
posed majorities and minorities of the country was especially critical to the Defense 
of Right Committee’s assertions that all Muslims desired freedom from foreign 
rule. In declaring all Ottoman Muslims “natural members” of the committee, 
Mustafa Kemal and his lieutenants made it clear, by default, that non-Muslims, 
particularly Orthodox Christians and Armenians, were not to be included in their 
body politic.1° 

Nationalists often equivocated with respect to the wartime governments treat- 
ment of Armenians and other deported peoples. Mustafa Kemal referred to the 
killing of Armenians as “villainy that belongs to the past” and disavowed the per- 
petration of further atrocities against Ottoman Christians.!?? Regardless of guilt or 
innocence, his Defense of Right Committee took for granted the political, eco- 
nomic, and demographic outcomes of the wartime deportations. Nationalist sta- 
tistics demonstrating Muslim majorities in various localities were never qualified as 
the result of the mass removal of local peoples. Culturally, “minority” Greek and 
Armenian communities bore no impact upon the “national will” (even if those 
communities constituted thousands or tens of thousands of individuals). Non- 
Muslims who remained in the Ottoman lands were to be content with the civil 
laws governing communal relations passed before the war. No special place would 
be made for them in either the National Movement or in the lands the National 
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Forces coveted. If anything, many proponents of resistance called for “an exchange 
of population and land between Muslims and Christians” as a condition for peace 
between the Ottoman Empire and Greece.!!9 

Religion was not the only characteristic the Committee of Defense of Rights 
used to define the nation they were defending. Time and again, Nationalists qual- 
ified their characterization of the empire’s majority population as also being 
“Turkish” in nature. Like the Young Turks before them, resistors casually conflated 
imperial citizenship with Islam and Turkishness. At times, representatives paired 
“Muslim” and “Turk” as interchangeable, but linked, descriptions of the nation’s 
numerical majority. Thrace, according to a statement prepared by Nationalist del- 
egates in Edirne, “comprised a determined and singular Turkish and Muslim 
majority."!!! One congressional participant at Erzurum went so far as to suggest 
that it would “be better to say ‘Muslims’ or even “Turks’ rather than "citizens" 
when referring to the empires dominant population.!!? Still other pronounce- 
ments, as well as the general character of the movement, led many to suspect that 
the committee advocated a specific ethnic vision for the empire. The northwestern 
region of Balikesir, in the estimation of one early Nationalist, had been “Turkish 
and Turkmen for a great deal of time before the birth of the Ottomans.” 113 
Therefore, there was no way the region could integrate into Greece or accept rule 
under any other nation. 

There were certain pitfalls that came with painting the Ottoman Empire in such 
an ethnic tint. Not every Muslim in Thrace and Anatolia spoke Turkish or saw 
themselves as Turks. In addition to thousands of immigrants from Balkans and 
Caucasus that lived within the state’s borders, Nationalists were cognizant of the 
need to address the presence of large numbers of Kurds that inhabited areas claimed 
by the Defense of Rights Committee. Even before his arrival in Erzurum, Mustafa 
Kemal openly expressed his concern that dissidents, such as those who comprised 
the Society for the Advancement of Kurdistan, would undermine resistance efforts 
in Anatolia. He slammed advocates for an independent Kurdistan as rogues and 
vagrants (serseri) and affirmed that Kurds would be treated “like a true brother.”!!4 
While Kemal and others recognized Kurds as integral members of the Ottoman 
nation, the dogma of a united Muslim front against partition and occupation did 
not permit discussion of political division among Kurds. Yet this rhetoric of unity 
and resistance could not obscure the profound degree to which Kurds, as well as 
other Muslims in Anatolia, differed on major political questions. Past antagonisms, 
such as the Bedirhan family’s long-standing struggle for autonomy, drove some 
Kurdish notables to move away from Istanbul. Still others, either out of fear of 
reprisal or ambivalence, remained neutral to calls to fight for or against the 
Nationalists. When Damad Ferid’s government called upon Kurdish groups to 
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storm Sivas and arrest Mustafa Kemal, notables in neighboring Malatya demurred. 
Considering that the convention comprised large numbers of former Unionists, 
one British observer in town surmised that the war had taught Kurds “a very 
healthy respect for the power and long arm of the C.U.P.” More fundamentally, the 
lack of political will among Malatya’s Kurds was taken as representative of a regional 
trend. Kurds in general, in the officer's estimation, totally lacked a sense of “unity 
or common purpose,” a condition that prevented “any real national combination 
against the Government.” 115 

The Ottoman Empires ideological and organizational fragility became all too 
apparent by the winter of 1920. Rather than meet Mustafa Kemal head on, 
Mehmet VI dismissed Damad Ferid and consented to form a new cabinet, one that 
would be willing to open a dialogue with the Defense of Rights Committee. After 
a meeting between Nationalist and monarchist representatives in October, 1919, 
the two sides agreed to call for a parliamentary election to take place within a 
month’s time. Many citizens who cast their vote that November and December 
understood the election to be a Nationalist (that is, Unionist) call to quorum. 
Virtually all of the delegates sent to the imperial assembly were vocal advocates of 
the Defense of Rights Committee. One British observer noted that at least 24 of 
the 164 representatives elected to the body had played a role in either the deporta- 
tion or massacre of civilians during the Great War.'!© Non-Muslims, for the most 
part, joined erstwhile supporters of the Liberal Entente in boycotting the election. 
Many voters, one observer supposed, participated in the election without knowing 
“for what any individual deputy stands.”!!” Mustafa Kemal, on the other hand, 
personally comprehended that there were dangers in taking a seat in the assembly. 
Fearing arrest, he stayed away from the capital, choosing instead to carry on his 
duties remotely as head of the Defense of Rights Committee in the interior city of 
Ankara. Meanwhile, elected officials in Istanbul formally endorsed many of the 
committee’s central positions. In late January, the Ottoman national assembly offi- 
cially recognized a new set of borders for the empire, lands that included all the 
territory held by the army at the time of the armistice (with the exception of the 
Iraqi province of Mosul and portions of western Thrace). Mehmet VI continued to 
behave in a consolatory way toward the Nationalists into the spring. At one point, 
he recognized the Defense of Rights Committee as “the jewel in the crown of the 
Sultanate."!!? Privately, both he and British diplomatic staff fumed at the ascend- 
ency of the Nationalists. 

The Entente forced the issue of governance in the empire when British and 
French troops established direct military rule over the capital. Beginning in the 
early hours of March 14, 1920, British troops commandeered each and every office 
responsible for the empire’s administration. With Indian conscripts in support, 
British authorities also arrested several leading Nationalist leaders and parliamen- 
tarians, including Rauf Orbay and Kara Vasif. Two weeks later, the sultan again 
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appointed Damad Ferid to the office of grand vizier, an act occupational authori- 
ties expressly encouraged and applauded. The decision to place the city under 
direct Entente control eliminated any illusion of Ottoman sovereignty. There was 
now no denying the extent to which the Entente had forged direct ties with the 
sultan and his allies. Mehmet VI's court visibly valued the closure of the Nationalist- 
led imperial assembly more than it did its sovereignty. Yet the ease with which the 
Entente asserted itself in the capital did not translate into any definitive change in 
the resolve or integrity of the National Forces. Mustafa Kemal and his followers 
drew strength from the takeover, casting it as confirmation of the Entente’s blind 
imperialist intentions. Shrewdly, the Defense of Rights Committee upheld its pre- 
tentions as a movement in support of the sultan. In maintaining its fealty to the 
throne, the committee continued to retain the support of conservative Ottoman 
citizens as well as foreign Muslim backers. A number of prominent South Asian 
Nationalists took particular issue with the British use of Indian Muslim soldiers in 
seizing Istanbul, decrying what they called the unjust usurpation of the “seat of the 
Khilafat and the use of Muslim troops against the Commander of the Faithful.” 11? 

Istanbul's legitimacy as the center of imperial politics received a second devastat- 
ing blow with the British decision to shutter the Ottoman national assembly in 
early April 1920. The body’s suspension, as well as the occupation of all other 
government offices, was immediately seized upon by the Defense of Rights 
Committee as an opportunity to strengthen its moral and political hold over the 
countryside. Mustafa Kemal unreservedly welcomed parliamentarians and bureau- 
crats taking sanctuary in Ankara, his new base of command, and called for new 
elections to be held so the national assembly could continue its work. When the 
empires highest Islamic jurist, Şeyhülislam Abdullah Durrizade, declared Kemal 
and his followers rebels worthy of death, the Defense of Rights Committee 
remained undaunted. The body instead took solace in a counter-decision made by 
Ankaras chief Islamic judge, who declared the şeyhülislam's incitement against 
fellow Muslims to be among “the greatest of sins to be committed against the sha- 
ria.”!?° By the end of April, Mustafa Kemal presided over a new national assembly 
comprising as many as 174 representatives (although only 23 or 24 had earlier 
served as members of the original Istanbul body).!?! With an eye toward explicitly 
taking charge “of the general national administration” and the defense of the cali- 
phate, the Ankara assembly slowly established commensurate departments of war, 
economy, health, and religious affairs.!?? Martial law was declared in all areas con- 
trolled by the National Forces. Separate “Independence Courts” were organized to 
execute matters of law and order. Istanbul’s emasculation was completed with the 
crafting of a new constitution that recognized Ankara’s Grand National Assembly 
as the only legal body representing the will of the nation. In debating and crafting 
the January 1921 constitution, no special reference was made to the duties or pre- 
rogatives of the sultan-caliph. 
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Damad Ferid’s willingness to directly negotiate a peace with the Entente, in 
spite of the government’s complete lack of authority, marked the last and most 
definitive act in Istanbul's forfeiture of power. Talks between the Istanbul govern- 
ment and the Entente began soon after Ferid’s reappointment to the grand vizier- 
ate. Virtually no additions or modifications were made to the treaty submitted by 
the Entente, even though the sultan’s brother-in-law put forward territorial claims 
that differed only slightly from what the Nationalists demanded. The war's victors 
ultimately afforded the Sublime Porte few consolations. Greece would receive most 
of Thrace and the Aegean coast. Italy and France were allowed territories in south- 
ern Anatolia. While an international commission would assume control over the 
straits, an independent Armenia, as well as an autonomous Kurdistan, would be 
recognized in the east. Although he did express hope that the state could retain “all 
areas in which the Turkish language predominate,” Damad Ferid appeared to have 
worried most about the political stability of what was to remain of the empire.!2 
After Ottoman representatives journeyed to the Parisian suburb of Sévres to sign 
the treaty, he reiterated his wish for British support. The sultan’s government took 
great risks in conceding large tracts of land to the Entente and expected London to 
reciprocate by aiding Istanbul's efforts in suppressing the Nationalists. That said, 
Ferid felt that he had rendered “a service to his country, for which there was no 
other alternative except complete destruction....”!24 Ankara's reacted to the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Sévres with a cold indifference. In a telegram to the national 
assembly, Kazim Karabekir simply recommended that Ankara’s national move- 
ment be continued with “determination and faith.” As for those who endorsed the 
surrender at Sévres, he proposed that “the traitorous names of those who were 
given the authority [to sign the treaty] be remembered everywhere with spite." ?? 

Istanbul's decline fortified Mustafa Kemal as both the leading spokesperson and 
administrator of the emerging Nationalist government. From the outset, he placed 
himself at the center of the political and military activities taking shape throughout 
Anatolia. His oratory in the months that followed the Erzurum and Sivas confer- 
ences consecrated a narrative that both embraced and rebuked aspects of the 
post-armistice order. Though he consciously avoided reference to Mehmet VI, 
Kemal openly and repeatedly labeled Damad Ferid a traitor to both the state and 
nation. Like other Nationalists, he made no public reference to Unionism or to 
party leaders living in exile. What criticisms he did direct toward the wartime gov- 
ernment were often veiled and indirect (such as rejecting any military adventures 
into the Caucasus, which he euphemistically referred to as “Turanism”). He wel- 
comed the departure of the Arab peoples from the empire, whom he accused of 
following “their dream to become independent.” !?6 

Mustafa Kemal savored his role as an active and forceful administrator. He split 
his time between the affairs of the National Forces and the Grand National 
Assembly, overseeing both minor and major initiatives. The establishment of parallel 
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administrative departments in Ankara allowed him opportunities to both vet 
personally loyal ministers and institute programs and policies he deemed favora- 
ble. Aspects of his first years as head of the Ankara government gave, in hindsight, 
strong indications of the kind of government he would forge after the close of the 
war. Like the CUP regime before him, Kemal placed particular emphasis upon the 
building of a national economy constructed from domestic capital and by Muslim 
entrepreneurs. He sanctioned new educational proposals that explicitly favored 
and celebrated Turks and the Turkish language. Still, Mustafa Kemal did not ques- 
tion the existence or viability of the Ottoman Empire as it had been. Nor did he or 
his confederates profess an interest in transforming society as it stood. His inclina- 
tions toward dramatic political and social reform were still largely secondary to the 
war itself. 

The desire to retain and expand his powerbase within the Defense of Rights 
Committee was a different matter. Fellow Nationalists, including supporters 
abroad, understood that Mustafa Kemal jealously guarded the power he had seized 
upon after his arrival in Samsun in March 1919. He openly rebuked rival figures 
in the movements, such as Kara Vasif, for their work in parallel resistance organi- 
zations (even though such groups had added to the depth and capability of the 
movement at large). At Sivas, contributors to the conference denounced his predi- 
lection toward despotism. When needed, Kemal did not refrain from using an iron 
fist to keep order within the ranks of the National Forces. One of the most trou- 
blesome issues to arise within Ankara concerned the behavior and loyalty of Cerkes 
Ethem, the movements most able and feared commander. The reputation Ethem 
and his men acquired for theft and rapine among local inhabitants augmented his 
reputation for independence and obstinacy. In 1921, he threw his political weight 
behind a coterie of leftist politicians and Bolshevik sympathizers in Ankara, a deci- 
sion Kemal interpreted as contentious and seditious. Following a series of pro- 
found military reversals along the western front, generals in Ankara demanded that 
Ethem disband his forces and accept a transfer to the Nationalist embassy in 
Moscow. Rather than accept disgrace and exile, he and his brothers, all once con- 
summate Unionists, rebelled, leading to pitched clashes between Ethem’s mostly 
Circassian paramilitaries and regular Nationalist troops. Ankara proved victorious 
in this confrontation, leading to the demobilization and integration of all private 
militias into the regular Nationalist army. Politically, the lesson drawn from the 
Cerkes Ethem fiasco was clear. There would be little tolerance for rivalries and no 
tolerance for deviance under Mustafa Kemal’s watch. 

Exiled Young Turks actively followed the events in Anatolia and attempted to 
intercede in Nationalist affairs as much as they could. Yet prominent Unionists 
living abroad generally understood that their influence over Ottoman matters was 
now finite. The letters they exchanged with one another suggest that they did not 
graciously accept their political irrelevance. Talat, for one, did not like hearing of 
Mustafa Kemal’s assertions that “the Unionists are bad.”!27 Nevertheless, each 
leading member of the wartime government remained in some way active in support 
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of resistance efforts in Anatolia. While Talat corresponded and met with journalists 
and Unionist sympathizers in Germany and Italy, Cemal busied himself as a mili- 
tary advisor and Nationalist representative in Afghanistan. Enver was by far the 
most politically visible Young Turk émigré. As a regular guest of the Soviet govern- 
ment, he spent much of 1919 and 1920 organizing on behalf of Muslim independ- 
ence movements worldwide. As they had during the First World War, all three men 
conceived of the Ottoman struggle for sovereignty as conjoined with movements 
to liberate India, Central Asia, and the Caucasus from European rule. Yet Enver's 
organizational efforts among Muslim groups in the Soviet Union, as well as the 
personal assistance Cemal Pasha rendered to Kabul’s fledgling government, was 
also clearly viewed as a means to rehabilitate the image and status of the former 
CUP officials. Dr. Nazim, one of the party’s founders living in exile, was confident 
that true Unionists were simply “being tolerant and patient” with leaders in Ankara 
due to the fighting. “Mustafa Kemal and his associates,” he contended, were not 
“in a position to be able to administer the land."?? Despite the disgrace of their 
departure from power, both Nazim and other former luminaries of the party 
assured themselves that someday they would return home and take their rightful 
place at the center of Ottoman politics. 

Most of Ankara’s senior generals and officials were less than enthusiastic about 
the rehabilitation and return of the CUP’s old guard. Despite his early friendship 
with him during their days as Unionist revolutionaries in Macedonia, Kazim 
Karabekir opposed Enver’s direct inclusion in Nationalist affairs. The former min- 
ister’s plans to lead a global Muslim uprising were fantastical and clearly would 
serve only the Soviet government and his own vanity. Lenin, he quipped, fanned 
the Islamic world with declarations that Enver, as “an unarmed Napoleon,” would 
come as their savior.!?? By 1921, a homecoming for each member of the old tri- 
umvirate appeared less likely. Mustafa Kemal, as Enver understood it, would nei- 
ther help expatriate Unionists nor permit them to enter Anatolia. “You may not 
come in, but you may work abroad,” was the message Ankara imparted to all living 
in exile.!39 Death and assassination ultimately settled the fate of virtually all those 
who had governed as Young Turks. Beginning with Talat in March 1921, ARF 
militants hunted down and murdered five of the most noted Young Turks to have 
escaped Istanbul after the armistice. The killers, all natives of the Ottoman Empire 
and survivors of the deportations, were young men who stylized themselves as 
avengers of Armenians killed during the Great War. The killing of Cemal Pasha, 
Said Halim, and Bahaeddin Sakir, according to one of the assassins, was not an 
indiscriminate or reflexive act of “extermination-genocide.” The ARF meted out 
death to those “who had been tried in absentia and who had been found guilty of 
mass murder.”!3! Enver survived these victims, but only by months. After Moscow 
abandoned him in the wake of signing a treaty of friendship with Ankara, he trav- 
elled to Central Asia to take part in an uprising against his former Soviet patrons. 
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To the very end, he basked in the admiration fighters in the region lavished upon 
him. Despite the crowds who greeted him with declarations such as “you are our 
sultan,” Enver died a lonesome and meaningless death after a brief firefight with 
Soviet troops.!32 As in the case of Talat’s passing, the Ankara government betrayed 
no signs of melancholy after the news arrived from Central Asia. By the time Enver 
met his end in August 1922, far more pressing affairs weighed on the minds of 
Nationalists in Anatolia. A fierce and bitter war was still raging in Asia Minor, 
leaving little time to indulge in heady debate or eulogies on the end of the CUP’s 
leading figures. 

Prosecuting the war against the Entente naturally eclipsed all other challenges 
facing the Nationalist government in the post-armistice era. While Mustafa Kemal 
and others privately worried about the destabilizing effects the Istanbul govern- 
ment and exiled Unionists had upon the movement, Ankaras greatest task was 
unquestionably the eviction of foreign troops from the lands that Nationalist rep- 
resentatives had officially claimed as theirs. Combat and set-piece battles only 
partly constituted the means by which the Nationalists set out to achieve their 
goals. Ankara’s diplomatic overtures arguably resulted in the conquest of more land 
than any of the military campaigns waged by the National Forces. While few 
debated the centrality of Ankara’s conflict with Greece, the contest over Asia 
Minor’s future was also determined by a great number of smaller engagements 
between Anatolia’s civilian population and the main warring parties. Provincial 
communities throughout the Ottoman lands actively resisted both Ankara and the 
forces of the Entente. While strong sectarian or ethnic overtones shaped many of 
the uprisings and massacres witnessed during the war, Muslims and Christians did 
at times find a common cause in rejecting the rapaciousness and legitimacy of 
Nationalist Ankara and foreign occupation. This latter fight over the loyalties and 
aspirations of Anatolia’s residents produced far and away the worst and bitterest 
calamities of the postwar era. 


“THE WORLD HAS CAUGHT FIRE”: MASSACRE, 
INSURRECTION, AND THE END OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Kazim Karabekir’s second conquest of eastern Anatolia was a far more subdued 
affair than the first campaign he led in 1917.133 Though he spoiled for a chance to 
reaffirm Ottoman control over the long disputed border with Russia, a change in 
the diplomatic climate prompted Ankara to issue orders for him to move forward. 
‘The signing of the Treaty of Sévres in the summer of 1920 had allotted Kars and 
other northeastern border provinces to Armenia, a proposition that many viewed 
as more aspirational than actual. By September, Soviet troops had made great 
strides in the Caucasus, taking hold over much of Azerbaijan and Dagestan. 
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Mustafa Kemal’s Nationalists begrudgingly acknowledged Moscow’s gains with an 
eye toward establishing better relations with the Soviets. With Ankara feeling 
increasingly confident in its diplomatic and political footing in the Caucasus, 
Karabekir received permission to retake Kars in early October. Earlier attacks by 
troops and planes of the army of Armenia made the Nationalist advance from 
Erzurum a tentative one. Yet as Karabekirs men marched, only skeletal bands com- 
prising ARF volunteers attempted to make a stand. With Armenian soldiers fleeing 
eastward, both sides accused the other of committing atrocities and abuses (even 
though foreign sources reported no massacres in the wake of the fall of Kars at the 
end of October). In recognition of local and international apprehensions toward 
the Ottoman advance, Karabekir publically declared that his only goal was to save 
the peoples of the region from the ARE, a party that “had reduced Muslim and 
Armenian peoples to poverty.”13i Nationalist columns made further advances 
beyond Kars after the month of October, but a subsequent agreement between 
Moscow and Ankara only resulted in the restoration of most of the lands awarded 
to the empire at Brest-Litovsk. The Nationalist-Soviet accord of March 1921 also 
allowed Ankara to lay claim to Van and Bitlis, two regions early promised to 
Armenia but never formally occupied by any foreign power. Neither Moscow nor 
Ankara made reference to the deportations or lost property in coming to terms 
with one another, despite initial Nationalist promises to allow Armenian war refu- 
gees to return to their homes under the protection of laws geared toward “minori- 
ties in their most civil homeland.”!35 By contrast, the 1921 treaty with Moscow 
specifically endowed “a generous measure of autonomy” to the Soviet Georgian 
region of Batumi, whose predominately Muslim Ajari leaders had expressed a 
desire for union with the Ottoman Empire.!?6 

Diplomacy only partially eased Ankara's ascension to parts of southern Anatolia. 
Despite being awarded Antalya and much of Mediterranean coastline by the Treaty 
of Sévres, Rome’s fiscal and political difficulties compelled Italian negotiators to 
come to terms with Mustafa Kemal’s representatives. Italian troops garrisoned in 
Konya and Antalya barely opposed, and at times aided, Nationalist efforts to 
acquire weapons and other supplies abroad. Similar strains both at home and in 
Syria also forced Paris to seek a dialogue with the Defense of Rights Committee as 
early as the fall of 1919. The evacuation of British troops from Adana, Urfa, Antep, 
and other southern towns left resident French forces dreadfully understaffed and 
overwhelmed. While the Nationalists were slow to marshal volunteers against 
Cilicia’s occupation, there were signs pointing to a coming confrontation between 
France and detachments loyal to Mustafa Kemal. Mass desertion among the 
regions Ottoman gendarmes (such as seventy from Adana in July alone) appeared 
strongly linked to increases in Nationalist activism as well as casual acts of violence 
in the countryside.!37 Paris concerns were grave enough for Francois Picot, then 
assigned to French interests in Syria, to seek an audience with the Defense of 
Rights Committee. Despite his assurances that France sought “a strong and 
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independent Turkey in areas with a Turkish majority,” Mustafa Kemal personally 
reproved him, saying that the thing that France wanted, Cilicia and peace, “was 
not in his hands,” but Picots.!38 The anxieties of Armenian refugees and returning 
notables added to Frances worries. Several brazen displays of popular opposition 
before new year 1920, such as the killing of a French-Armenian soldier and the 
tearing down of a French flag in Maras, led many Armenians to question the 
Entente’s resolve to uphold law and order. Some sensed early on that Paris would 
abandon all claims to the Cilician plain, an act that would undoubtedly lead to 
bloodshed and banishment. For their part, Nationalists perceived Armenian inter- 
ests in the region as a threat far more dire than that of France. The mass resettle- 
ment and arming of displaced Armenians in Cilicia, it was declared, would bring 
about “economically and in every other way the destruction and flight of the 
Islamic people.” 13° 

Ankara’s offensive against the French began explosively with the outbreak of a 
rebellion in the heart of Maras in the north of Cilicia. Between January and 
February 1920, Nationalist paramilitaries and regulars laid siege to the town and 
targeted French and Armenian outposts in the immediate hinterland. The savagery 
of the fighting, as well as severe weather and the lack of food, took a terrible toll on 
soldiers and civilians alike. Scores of colonial Senegalese troops froze as Nationalist 
troops often gave no quarter in their attacks on both Armenian volunteers and 
civilians. Maras itself was laid to waste as a result of French and Nationalist shelling 
as well as fires set by local civilians. The scope of the offensive grew in scale and 
ferocity once the French ceded the ruins of the town. By March, Nationalist 
detachments had encircled and staged assaults against Urfa, Harçın, and Pozantı in 
the Taurus Mountains. Weeks of clashes, as well as heavy snow, ultimately forced 
the surrender and withdrawal of the French garrisons holding each of these towns. 
Fears of violence also swept over French-controlled Adana, Antep, and Mersin. 
After an earlier Nationalist-imposed general boycott reaped devastation upon 
Antep’s Armenian population, gangs of men descended upon the city’s Christian 
quarter in early April. Armed Armenian resistance to the assault, as well as the 
arrival of French reinforcements, led to bitter house-to-house fighting. Despite 
reports of rampant looting and the indiscriminate killing of civilians by both sides 
(including perhaps scores killed by French machine gunners), Antep remained in 
French hands as the summer of 1920 began.! 49 

A truce between the Nationalist and French forces brought only brief respite to 
the destruction witnessed throughout southern Anatolia. Amid the halt in shell- 
ing, Anteps Armenians fled en masse south toward occupied Syria. In Urfa, 
Christians elected to maintain “a neutral position” toward the Nationalist admin- 
istration after the French decided to withdraw. Fear undoubtedly played a role in 
the calm that settled over the town, considering that the head of the dead French 
garrison’s commander had been “paraded around on a stick to the unspeakable 
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jubilation of the Muslim population.” !41 When the fighting resumed in mid-June 
1920, the French counterattacked with greater force. The city of Antep was largely 
reduced to rubble after near continuous artillery fire on Nationalist positions and 
civilian quarters. Yet by the time Nationalists in town finally surrendered in 
February 1921, Paris had begun to consider reinitiating direct talks with Ankara 
about the conditions of a more generalized French retreat. A tense stasis settled 
over Cilicia as ministers from both governments met in Ankara and in France to 
negotiate the terms of the separate peace. As the two sides wrangled over questions 
of territory and economic rights in the region, fighting broke out in the long res- 
tive area of Zeytun between Nationalists and Armenian fighters. Only a few hun- 
dred civilians, most of them women, children, and the elderly, were permitted to 
flee after the town’s rebels chose death over surrender.! 4 By the time Nationalist 
troops razed Zeytun to the ground in June 1921, Ankara and Paris had arrived at 
the basic framework of an agreement. The treaty, signed in the Nationalist capital 
on October 20, 1921, represented another diplomatic coup for Kemal's govern- 
ment. In exchange for rights to develop railroad services in Cilicia, Ankara was 
promised all lands north of a line bisecting the Gulf of Iskenderun and the town of 
Kilis. While foreswearing claims to Iskenderun and Antakya (a region the Defense 
of Rights had earlier included in its territorial goals), France did promise “a special 
administrative system” wherein the Turkish language and culture were upheld as 
dominant.!43 As in the case of the Treaty of Moscow, no special provisions were 
included in the final document regarding the status of non-Muslims or other 
groups within areas previously occupied by the French. Past abuses, as well as the 
absence of an explicit guarantee for their lives and properties, prompted tens of 
thousands of Cilicia’s non-Muslims to abandon their homes and seek refuge in 
French Syria. Especially hard hit by this mass exodus were thousands of orphan 
children left by the deportations of 1915, who were brought south in great cara- 
vans led by European and American caregivers. By the beginning of 1922, virtually 
all of southern Anatolia had been emptied of their historically large Christian pop- 
ulations. One American who visited Maras in July 1922 was told that no more 
than ten Armenian families resided in town. The estimated twelve thousand 
Marashi Armenians who had survived both the wartime deportations and the 
post-armistice evacuation were ultimately “scattered to areas of security in Lebanon, 
South America, the Soviet Armenian State and the United States of America.”!44 
Nationalist victories in the east and the south of Anatolia during 1920 and 1921 
were achieved in spite of profound military difficulties in other portions of the 
country. Initially, the most serious military threat to Ankara’s ascendency over the 
whole of Asia Minor came in the form of provincial indifference and insurrections. 
Signs of popular fatigue and even opposition were evident in various corners of 
Anatolia even before a unified movement took shape under the leadership of the 
Defense of Rights Committee. Dire poverty, the lack of available and willing 
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young men, and a raging influenza epidemic equally conspired against Nationalist 
hopes to harness the population again for war. In addition to rejecting new tax 
obligations, local peoples outside of Bursa complained to one British intelligence 
officer that they were “sick of war” and were “not inclined to continue under 
arms.”!45 Ankaras mobilization efforts progressed sluggishly in some regions even 
after the Greek landing at Izmir. Volunteers in towns close to the Aegean front at 
times numbered in the handfuls instead of the hundreds. One considerable prob- 
lem Nationalists struggled to overcome was their own reliance on paramilitary 
gangs, particularly those raised by veterans of the Special Organization. Cerkes 
Ethem, by far the most notorious guerrilla leader on the Aegean front, was in fact 
one of many leaders to indulge in raiding, stealing, and rape. “It was the torment 
[these attacks] delivered,” one general recalled, that deprived the movement of 
“support from people living under Greek occupation or near the front.” 146 

Nationalist recruitment efforts unquestionably suffered most in cases where the 
all-too-obvious Unionist roots of the movement were called into question. 
Organizers of the first congresses were among the first to witness displays of local- 
ized opposition on this basis. Activists hoping to garner support for the July 1919 
meeting in Balikesir, for example, were threatened with axes and guns for purvey- 
ing "Union and Progress propaganda and their enterprises"! ^" Partisanship, in 
some cases dating back to the prewar era, did influence some to take offense at the 
CUPS apparent rebirth as the Defense of Rights Committee. Hostility on the part 
of notables and appointed officials aligned with the Liberal Entente led to the first 
Nationalist crackdown in the fall of 1919 in Bozlar located within a day's journey 
southwest of Konya. A far larger uprising in the dusty region of Yozgat possessed 
an even stronger and more explicit anti-Unionist character. Led by members of the 
Çapanoğlu family, whose status as ayan powerbrokers dated back over a century, 
rioters in one town sacked homes and businesses belonging “to people who were 
longtime Unionists and the wealthy, believing them now to be supporters of 
the congresses.”!48 Deep class and provincial tensions augmented the rage the 
Çapanoğlus and others directed at the Young Turks-turned-Nationalists. More 
than a few rebels against the National Movement saw the Defense of Rights 
Committee as an unwanted return of officials whose cosmopolitan, secular, and 
elitist traits alienated the common folk of Anatolia. Unionists and Nationalists, to 
many poor peasants and disaffected notables, were aliens and charlatans, tanta- 
mount to “crypto-Jews from Salonika and infidel Free Masons.” !4? 

More than their appearance or posturing, it was the policies that the CUP had 
advocated and imposed that sparked many to rise up against the forces of Mustafa 
Kemal. Hardships born out of the Great War, particularly the deportations, 
remained fresh and divisive memories in the minds of Muslims and non-Muslims 
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living throughout Anatolia. While Nationalists tended to dismiss Armenian and 
Greek resentment as seditious or aberrant, recruiters in the provinces were often 
dismayed when they encountered criticism or fear among Muslims. Among the 
most vocal groups to associate the Defense of Rights Committee with the crimes 
of the Young Turks were North Caucasian immigrants. In both western and east- 
ern Anatolia, communities that had both participated in and suffered from the 
deportations voiced apprehensions that “the Turks,” as one notable put it, “would 
destroy the Circassians” because of their “unity and solidarity.”!59 In one town 
outside of Erzurum, where Circassians had been forcibly removed during the war, 
local leaders rejected joining the National Forces, stating that they would have 
“nothing to do with the Ittihad (Unionists|.”151 Embodying the North Caucasian 
opposition to the Defense of Rights Committee was a former gendarmerie officer 
and Special Organization member, Ahmet Anzavur. Between the fall of 1919 and 
the summer of 1920, Anzavur led and inspired a widespread and violent campaign 
against the National Forces in northwestern Anatolia. His successes, as well as his 
stated fealty to Mehmet VI, attracted the attention of both the British and Liberal 
Entente politicians who hoped to unseat the Nationalist stranglehold over the 
Anatolian interior. His insurrection also attracted thousands of supporters beyond 
western Anatolia’s considerable North Caucasian population. Native and immi- 
grant Muslims from a variety of backgrounds joined Anzavur's Circassian rebels in 
attacking Nationalist formations, killing Nationalist sympathizers, and looting 
rival villages and towns. His attack upon the National Forces, in his own words, 
represented a direct assault upon the “wicked Unionist and Free Masons” who had 
“brought forth the marauding and banditry to this Islamic government for the last 
ten years.” “Who is it,” Anzavur asked, “that cast Muslim children into the sea at 
the Straits of Canakkale [Gallipoli]? Who is it that destroyed these children in the 
Caucasus Mountains, in the deserts of the Arab lands, in Iran, in Janina and in 
the mountains of Romania? Are they not the young Free Masons [Unionists]?"!?? 
‘The scattered victories Anzavur scored against the Nationalists ultimately did not 
turn the tide against Ankara’s influence in western Anatolia. After several dramatic 
defeats at the hands of Cerkes Ethem and his army of pro-Nationalist Circassian 
riders, Anzavur fled to the capital, and his movement dispersed by June 1920. 
When he made a return to the region one year later, Nationalist guerrillas cornered 
him and killed him. Anzavur, ironically, continued to trouble the Nationalists even 
in death. After news spread that peasants were visiting his grave as a site of pilgrim- 
age and miraculous works, Nationalist administrators took it upon themselves to 
vandalize his headstone. 

Some of the popular and ideological underpinnings that drove the violence of 
Ahmet Anzavur’s campaign were also founded among Kurdish communities in 
eastern Anatolia. The region that demonstrated the most acute signs of anti-Na- 
tionalist hostility was the mountainous area of Dersim, located between Erzurum 
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and Sivas. Popular and elite outrage toward the Defense of Rights Committee was 
in part rooted in deep-seated animosity regarding Istanbul’s long-standing treat- 
ment of the region’s large Shiite and Alevi population. Dersim’s edgy political cli- 
mate reached fever pitch with the commencement of the Armenian deportations 
in 1915. Anger at the treatment of their neighbors, as well as fears that CUP off- 
cials would force Alevis “to abandon their Moslem non-conformity,” led to out- 
right acts of insurrection against the local government during the war.!5> The 
threat of foreign occupation, as well as the CUP's collapse as a party, did little to 
defuse the tensions brought on by the war. One regional leader, Nuri Dersimi, 
understood the National Forces, at least in part, as a continuation of the Special 
Organization. With many of its leaders comprising “Union and Progress partisans 
who would never swerve from their origins,” Dersimi and regional tribal leaders 
promoted the goals and the writings of the Society for the Advancement of 
Kurdistan.!?* Personal overtures by Mustafa Kemal to join the National govern- 
ment in Ankara were rejected by most of the local elite. By 1920, communities had 
resorted to violence, leading to calls for an independent Dersim. Alevi Kurds and 
Turks were not the only participants of the movement to oust Nationalists from 
the region; a number of Armenian survivors of the deportations were counted 
among the rebels. It was not until early 1921 that the National Forces initiated a 
concerted campaign to quash Dersim’s independence movement. The ruthlessness 
with which Nationalist commanders targeted the region shocked some members 
of Ankara’s national assembly. One representative was so bold as to declare that 
“African barbarians would not even accept such excesses.”!5> Topal Osman, one of 
the leaders of the offensive, was unapologetic in his use of force against Dersim’s 
civilian population. “In Turkey,” he told one foreign reporter, “we have extermi- 
nated those who say ‘zo,” a reference to Armenian speakers. “And we shall destroy 
those who say ‘lo’ [a term of affection for native Zaza speakers in Dersim] as 
well.”156 

Far greater amounts of attention and strength would be demanded of the 
National Forces in the fight against the Greek army. The Aegean front remained 
largely stable, but by no means dormant, in the year following the initial clashes 
near Aydin, Salihli, and Ayvalik. Within the occupation zone itself, a shell of an 
official Ottoman administration was retained while Greek civil and military 
authorities awaited diplomatic permission to formalize their rule over the region. 
The Greek attitude toward the Muslim population regularly appeared dismissive 
and abusive, with soldiers reportedly extorting goods and money from villagers 
and expelling them from their homes. Fighting in the Menderes Valley, according 
to one estimate, resulted in the flight of 4,000 Muslim civilians, many of whom 
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departed in such haste that they left behind entire herds and all their household 
goods.!57 Ottoman representatives lobbied Istanbul and British authorities to take 
an interest in the thousands of miserable Muslim refugees that had swamped Izmir. 
While some of the displaced in the Aegean were the result of the fighting, it was 
suspected that many others had been forcibly removed by the Greek army in order 
to colonize the countryside with Orthodox Christians. 

As the signing of a peace treaty at Sévres loomed in late June 1920, Athens, with 
Great Britain’s blessing, ordered its troops forward from the Aegean coast. Greek 
cavalry and infantry, backed by warplanes and British vessels, barreled eastward in 
three columns, taking the towns of Çanakkale, Balıkesir, Bursa, İzmit, and Alaşehir 
inside of two weeks. The collapse of the National Forces took an especially humil- 
iating turn in July when Greek incursions were expanded to eastern Thrace. Despite 
months of preparation, neither regular troops nor guerrillas contested the occupa- 
tion of Edirne or any of Thrace’s other sizable towns. Nationalists did not wholly 
blame their losses upon the speed of the Greek offensive or the aid Greece enjoyed 
from the British navy. One commander in Bursa lamented the “deep impoverish- 
ment” of his troops, a condition that was the result of “irresponsible decisions” and 
a lack of direct aid from Ankara or the regional government."58 The withdrawal 
east was made still worse by reports of local Muslims harassing Nationalist detach- 
ments and occupying towns in cooperation with British and Greek troops. While 
Ankara’s later successes in southern and eastern Anatolia in 1920 helped dull the 
losses of Bursa and Edirne, there were few signs of vitality or strength in the move- 
ment along the new front that bisected western Anatolia. 

Accusations of mass killings dogged both the Greeks and Nationalists as the 
battle lines shifted eastward. Greece’s seizure of İzmit, in the estimation of a com- 
mittee of Orthodox and Armenian refugees, led Nationalist troops to destroy 
2,000 homes in neighboring Adapazari.'°? Renewed clashes between the two 
opposing armies near the village of İnönü, west of Eskişehir, arguably spawned the 
worst atrocities associated with the Greek offensive. After failing to dislodge the 
National Forces, the Greek commander, Anastasios Papoulas, pulled a portion of 
his lines back toward the Sea of Marmara in the spring of 1921. Withdrawing 
Greek troops and paramilitaries marching through the environs of İzmit and 
Gemlik destroyed dozens of villages and towns and put thousands, mostly Muslims, 
to flight. One American missionary estimated that between ten and fourteen thou- 
sand refugees, both Muslim and Christians, came to inhabit Bursa by April 1921 
(a number which continued to grow before the summer was out).!“9 Arnold 
Toynbee, the author of Britain's official account of the Armenian deportations and 
massacres, later visited the region as an international investigator of the killings 
and burnings that had beset the regions between İzmit and Bursa. Ankara embraced 
Toynbee’s findings, which implicated Greek troops in having committed wanton 
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acts of arson, as well as “extortion of money, theft, violence and murder.”!“! The 
Interior Ministry in Istanbul added to the Nationalist case against Greece by pub- 
lishing its own account of what it called Athens’ “policy of annihilation, torture 
and attack” in Anatolia and Thrace.!9? An American missionary visiting Ankara in 
1922 still found the Istanbul report “widely circulated and much read” among 
Nationalist politicians. “Every Turkish official repeats the story of the Greek atroc- 
ities at (İzmit) and along the [Gemlik] Peninsula,” the American reported home. 
Nevertheless, he personally found the phenomenon came at the expense of any 
discussion of criminal accusations levied against the Nationalists.!63 

Muslims did indeed tend to pay a dear price for living under Greek rule in 
Thrace and Anatolia. Troops and gendarmes imported to the Ottoman mainland 
regularly used public acts of humiliation, corporal punishment, and petty theft in 
imposing Greek law and culture over the region. In order to weaken local resist- 
ance, hundreds of local Muslims were deported across the Aegean to live in exile in 
Greece. Officials ordered shops and public offices to bear Greek flags and signs in 
the Greek language. Death and theft at the hands of Greek administrators, how- 
ever, were typically random, although regular, occurrences. Beyond the physical 
harm that came to Muslims, what induced concern among Ottoman observers was 
the prospective relocation of Greek refugees and settlers to Thrace and Anatolia. 
Soon after the occupation commenced, reports circulated that Athens had placed 
hopes in the Greek diaspora of Russia and the Caucasus as a source to repopulate 
eastern Thrace with Orthodox Christians. In a published indictment against 
Greece, Istanbul's Interior Ministry claimed that 43,000 Muslims had already been 
expelled from the lands between Edirne and the capital. Nevertheless, in estimat- 
ing that eastern Thrace’s population was more than 70 percent Muslim, officials in 
Istanbul were still confident that Greeks would not achieve a majority even if they 
“transported and settled two-fold” the number of Orthodox refugees.!6^ 

Instances of collaboration between local inhabitants and occupational authori- 
ties sparked the greatest amount of local and confessional animosity. Non-Muslims 
throughout western Anatolia volunteered to join the Greek army and administra- 
tion. One Nationalist newspaper estimated that 2,000 Armenian and Orthodox 
Christian civilians from Bursa, Bandirma, and Izmir had enlisted in the Greek 
military by March 1922.165 Open displays of support and cooperation by Muslims 
elicited far greater amounts of vitriol from supporters of the Ankara government. 
In the aftermath of the rebellions that swept western Anatolia, hundreds, perhaps 
as many as thousands, of Muslims saw rule by Greece as a preferable fate to pun- 
ishment at the hands of the Nationalists. Greek officers recruited hundreds of 
Circassian riders to serve as gendarmes and shock troops during the course of the 
occupation. Greece’s empowerment of dissident Circassians, particularly those 
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who had followed Ahmet Anzavur, climaxed when a congress of notables in Izmir 
declared their desire to create a joint Greek—Circassian state in Anatolia. Their 
collective will to “live as an element of peace under Greek protection” was justified 
in accordance with the conditions of Woodrow Wilson’s vision of peace and 
self-determination. There was no treason or ill-reason in the aspirations of 
Circassians since “Albania and the Arab States similarly sought foreign saviors well 
before.” 166 

The eastward withdrawal of the National Forces, coupled with the various dis- 
plays of anti-Nationalist rebellion in Anatolia, drew out extreme reactions among 
Nationalists in Ankara and the provinces. Çerkes Ethem’s insurrection in the win- 
ter of 1921, an event that was followed by the Izmir congress in favor of a joint 
Circassian—Greek state, intensified the insecurities of some Nationalists toward 
non-Turkish-speaking Muslims. Despite the condemnation of pro-Nationalist 
Circassians (who declared anyone who sought the protection of any Christian state 
“not a Circassian and a Muslim”), several prominent leaders in Defense of Rights 
Committee privately doubted the absolute loyalty of any Muslim who identified 
with a land, language, or people existing outside the empire.'® Yet for the time 
being, the political and cultural anxieties that rebellious Kurds and Circassians 
aroused did not lead to any great deviation in how the Nationalist leaders framed 
their movement. Greece’s successes in the west demonstrably hardened Ankara’s 
identity as the epicenter of a crusade bent on winning liberation for all Ottoman 
Muslims residing in Anatolia. To accept the prospect of a final Greek victory, let 
alone aiding the enemy's advances, was regularly represented as apostasy within 
Nationalist circles. İbrahim Ethem, a guerrilla leader who operated in the Aegean 
interior, often emphasized the confessional nature of conflict in his dispatches and 
public pronouncements. “In my opinion,” he declared to villagers near Balikesir, 
“being a Turk and a Muslim takes on two forms. The first is to take up arms and 
kill unbelievers [gavur]. The other is to help those doing the killing.”!68 The vio- 
lence of Ethem’s sectarianism was grounded in more than just the heat of battle. 
Christians and Christian behavior, as he told one Greek commander, had sullied 
the Ottoman nation. Orthodox and Armenians inside the empire thirsted for 
money no less than their kin living “in the Christian nations.” This wantonness 
produced frivolous and offensive things such as “monuments, bars, theaters, cine- 
mas, brothels, gambling houses and promenades.” For his own safety, Ibrahim 
warned the commander “not to generate hostility in our [town of] Balikesir with 
such displays" of consumption and public impropriety.!© 

Topal Osman’s activities throughout the Black Sea interior exemplified the most 
extreme levels of brutality at this stage of the war. Though no Greek army ever 
appeared along Anatolia’s northern coast, Nationalist activists maintained that 
ships sent by Athens had supplied thousands of native Orthodox militants with 
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weapons and reinforcements. By the end of 1921, Ankara blamed native Christians 
for the deaths of over 1,600 Muslims along the Black Sea coast.!79 Osman, under 
orders from the Grand National Assembly, kept his men on an active and vengeful 
footing in combating the native Orthodox paramilitary bands active in the moun- 
tains. Rumors of Greek atrocities following the Nationalist retreat in June 1920 
infuriated him so much that he promised one British officer that he had “every 
intention of massacring the whole of the Greek communities in his district” if 
Greece did not cease its abuses.!7! Beginning in the summer of 1921, he helped 
oversee the mass expulsion of non-Muslims from large sections of the Black Sea 
coastline and hinterland. In a replay of the deportations of the Great War, 
Nationalists made few exceptions in burning villages and driving tens of thousands 
of civilians, most of them Orthodox Christian, from their homes in the environs 
of Samson, Merzifon, Amasya, Ordu, Trabzon, and other locations. A similar cam- 
paign, waged in the vicinity of Konya in the spring of 1921, forced native Greeks 
and Armenians to join others from the Black Sea in exile in the eastern regions of 
Sivas, Erzurum, and Diyarbakir. Mustafa Kemal's government never denied the 
execution of the deportations. Yet, of the 63,000 Ankara admitted to banishing, 
none, according to the Nationalists, were women and children and all had been 
found armed.!7? When one American raised questions about the deportations in 
Ankara, Nationalist officials reiterated the blunt Unionist justifications of the war- 
time expulsions. "Greeks and other cete [sic] bands along the Black Sea were con- 
tinually harassing the Nationalist lines of communication,” as one general 
explained. “Those bands were necessarily fed by the neighboring villages and in 
order to cut off the source of feed supply villages were destroyed and the popula- 
tion driven away." 7? While the number of victims in Ankaras deportations 
remains elusive, evidence from other locations suggest that the Nationalists were as 
equally disposed to collective punishment and population politics as their Young 
Turk antecedents. In addition to expelling thousands of Circassian villagers in the 
Marmara region to the east, Ankara expressly ordered "the deportation of the Milli 
and Karakeçi tribes from Diyarbekir province to Thrace and their homes given to 
refugees for settlement." 174 

As in the First World War, the mass deportation of civilians was symptomatic of 
how precarious the Nationalists felt their prospects were. The heated stalemate that 
followed the Battle of Ínónü eventually gave way to further Greek advances through 
June and July of 1921. Having ceded Eşkişehir, Afyon, and Kütahya, Ankaras 
armies made a desperate stand along the Sakarya River. With Mustafa Kemal 
assuming overall command of the National Forces (a duty he undertook in addi- 
tion to his role as president of the national assembly), Ottoman units withstood 
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repeated assaults throughout much of August and early September. Anastasios 
Papoulas called a halt to the offensive in the middle of September after achieving 
only a limited number of strategic objectives at the cost of heavy casualties. Despite 
immense political and military risks, Mustafa Kemal held his resolve throughout 
the fighting along the Sakarya. Ankara’s National Assembly treated Greece's failure 
to break Nationalist defenses as a resounding victory, leading its members to endow 
Kemal with a sublime honor. With great fanfare, the body proclaimed him a gazi, 
a title reserved for the most esteemed warriors in the name of Islam. He accepted 
the award with great thanks to the army and nation. In a speech that recounted the 
recent battles, he urged the assembly to remember the costs and disgraces that they 
had collectively incurred since the Great War. The powers of Europe had humili- 
ated them in defeat, penalizing the empire by forcing them to abandon their “fore- 
ordained guardianship over lands such as Syria and Iraq.” The empires Christians, 
a population he claimed had experienced nothing but “the utmost peace and wel- 
fare” even in the smallest village, had “showed ingratitude to the land that fed them 
and harmed and violated our national existence.” While acts of murder, theft, and 
rape were things to be expected from Greeks and Christians, Mustafa Kemal 
incited his audience to remember those Muslim traitors who “rose up against your 
government and joined the enemy.” With that, the Gazi, as he came to be called, 
vowed to “follow, push and attack until not one enemy soldier was left in our 
fatherland.” 175 

A grueling fall and winter ensued for both armies after the battle along the 
Sakarya. Heavy casualties, lack of money, and depleted morale compelled Greek 
commanders to contemplate at least a partial withdrawal from Asia Minor. 
Papoulos' forces shrank further as a result of desertion. Fugitive soldiers from both 
Greece and Asia Minor took to banditry in the Aegean countryside, a sign that at 
least some Nationalists saw as an omen of good fortune. “They say the enemy army 
will disperse as it disintegrates,” one guerrilla leader reported to Ankara, “and that 
not one Greek soldier wants to die” in Anatolia.!75 Muslim villagers, particularly 
close to the fighting, did not necessarily share this optimism. As the fighting sub- 
sided after September, Greek troops killed civilians and torched hundreds of homes 
in vicinities east of Eşkişehir. “When they first came in,” one witness later explained 
to investigators, “we did all for them and they said they would not harm us; but on 
their retreat they robbed and burned saying, “We have orders.”177 Nationalist 
troops similarly endured harsh cold and the lack of food during the winter of 
1922. But from the perspective of political leaders in Ankara, the tide appeared to 
have turned definitively in their favor. Greece had lost much in the way of diplo- 
matic capital as Britain voiced growing uncertainty about Athens ability to main- 
tain control over its Ottoman holdings. By then, both France and the Soviet Union 
had recognized the Defense of Rights Committee as the only genuine sovereign 
power governing Turkey (the preferred term used in Ankara’s diplomatic relations). 
As 1922 began, Mustafa Kemal began to openly anticipate the political order that 
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would follow the return to peace in Anatolia. In an interview with a noted journal- 
ist from Istanbul, he promised that an “administrative regime grounded in the 
principles of populism” would take hold once the fight was won.!7* Such a vow 
naturally came at the expense of the sultan, leaving open the possibility, for the first 
time, that the royal imperium’s days were numbered. 

Most observers of Greece’s war in Anatolia expected the Nationalists to stage a 
counteroffensive as soon as spring came. Ankara’s imminent attack, a great many 
supposed, would undoubtedly lead to a disaster for the civilian populations resid- 
ing in the path of the two armies. Horace Rumbold, Great Britain’s high commis- 
sioner to Istanbul, estimated that up to 700,000 people, most of them Christians, 
would potentially take flight across the Aegean if the Nationalists broke the Greek 
lines. “It should be borne in mind,” he warned “that the evacuation by the French 
troops in Cilicia did in fact result in practically the total exodus thence of the 
Christian population."!7? Ironically, the inertia that presided over the front lines 
for much of 1922 gave way to informal ceasefires, and even moments of commis- 
eration, between Greek and Ottoman troops. “Often Greeks and Turks washed 
their clothes together or washed their feet in the river and talked,” one Greek sol- 
dier remembered. “The conversations were almost always the same: When will this 
war end? We've had enough of it, we and you.”!89 Such shared sympathies, of 
course, did not prevent the inevitable bitter end. In the early morning of August 
26, heavy salvos from Nationalist cannons signaled the start of two great thrusts on 
Greek positions outside of Kiitahya and Afyon. The Greeks pulled back and 
attempted to hold their ground along a rough string of heights between the two 
towns. After four days of heavy fighting, the speed and the severity of the Nationalist 
advance led to the complete disintegration of the Greek lines to the east of Afyon. 
The battle quickly degenerated into a fluid contest of flight and pursuit after the 
fall of Kütahya, Eskisehir, and Afyon. As the offensive continued into the first week 
of September, mobs of Greek soldiers streamed toward the coastline seeking an exit 
from the fighting any way they could. Yet, in their retreat, survivors burned whole 
towns and villages and killed thousands of civilians. "Ihe enemy is continuously 
burning and fleeing,” one Ottoman general confided to his diary during the march 
west that September. “They do no other thing except commit atrocities. They are 
burning our most flourishing towns and villages."!?! By the time the vanguard of 
the National Forces arrived at the outskirts of Izmir on September 9, thousands 
of soldiers and civilians lined the city’s docks desperately seeking passage across 
the sea. The first Nationalist detachments who entered the town met little resist- 
ance and established a tense hold over the city. Yet, within a matter of days, 
Izmir’s new authorities lost all control over the town and its population. The 
Nationalist military governor, Nurettin Pasha, detained Izmir’s Greek Orthodox 
bishop and then commanded a crowd to lynch him. Incidents of looting and vio- 
lence culminated in the burning of Izmir’s Armenian and Orthodox quarters. The 
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fire raged for days, spurred by high winds. Mustafa Kemal, despite witnessing 
both Izmir’s near-complete destruction and the scorched earth that led to the city, 
appeared relatively unfazed by these horrors. Nor did he express much vainglory or 
hate as a result of the march on the Aegean. Much of his time during the first days 
in liberated Izmir was in fact spent socializing and carousing with officers and 
ordinary citizens. Yet in the midst of his days of relative quiet and joy, a young girl 
brought him a Greek flag. “As the Greek King Constantine first passed here,” she 
explained, “he had sprawled a Turkish flag on the street and tarnished it.” Taken 
aback, Kemal ordered her to take it away. “I will not repeat this mistake,” he replied 
wryly, “The flag is the nation’s honor.” 18? 

The war did not end with Izmir's fall. Greek troops continued to hold Thrace 
while British troops still occupied Istanbul. A particularly dangerous game of 
brinkmanship ensued along the Dardanelles through early October as Nationalist 
and British troops squared off over the right to occupy the coastline enveloping the 
straits. The resumption of battle appeared so imminent that many, including 
Damad Ferid, fled Istanbul out of fear of the destruction that followed Greece’s 
flight to the Aegean. The intercession of France helped to sooth frayed Nationalist 
and British nerves and prevented the standoff from further escalation. With both 
armies standing by to resume fire, representatives from Italy, France, Greece, and 
Britain met with a Nationalist delegation at the port town of Mudanya on the Sea 
of Marmara. After eight days of contentious negotiation, the Entente conceded a 
generous end to the war on October 11, 1922. The Grand National Assembly of 
Turkey was recognized as the sole authority in Asia Minor and in Thrace up to the 
Maritza River. Once the ceasefire was signed, neither the Greeks nor the British 
put up any resistance to further Nationalist advances. Thrace was acquired, slowly 
but surely, through the month of November, with barely a shot fired between 
either side. Britain required more time before relinquishing the Dardanelles, but 
by the summer of 1923 Ankara had claimed most of the territories it had defined 
as its sovereign territory. 

Istanbul’s incorporation into the Nationalist dominion was an occasion entail- 
ing more pomp and drama. On October 19, Refet Pasha, a Nationalist commander 
in the west, arrived in the capital with a company of provincial gendarmes. None 
of the foreign soldiers who had occupied the city appeared in public as the general 
and his large entourage toured the city. Crowds of people followed the Nationalist 
hero for several days as Refet delivered speeches and ventured through the capital’s 
streets. Ten days after his arrival, Refet was received by Mehmet VI at the Yılıdız 
Palace, north of Istanbul’s Golden Horn. The royal audience was brief and curt. 
The Grand National Assembly, Vahideddin was informed, would abolish the office 
of the sultanate. The sultan would also be stripped of his title of caliph, which 
would be preserved and passed on to his cousin, Abdülmecid II. Aghast at Ankara’s 
audacity, Mehmet VI refused to comply. “You can be sure,” he fired back, “that not 
even the most impotent individual from our dynasty would ever accept the caliphate 
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without the sultanate!”183 In a cruel twist of fate, these words came back to haunt 
him. 

The dismantlement of the imperial government followed one day after 
Vahideddin received Ankara’s ultimatum. Members of the Grand National 
Assembly took up the issue of the future of the Ottoman dynasty and the empire 
it represented. Both practical and emotional considerations informed the body's 
discussion of the matter. Riza Nur, once a fervent enemy of the CUP but now a 
delegate from Sinop, rose and declared that the country had two governments, one 
legitimate and the other not. The nation had chosen the true government with the 
convening of the Grand National Assembly in Ankara in April 1920. “Consequently, 
gentlemen,” he asserted, “that old Ottoman Empire collapsed. In its place a robust, 
national Turkish State has been born and all of sovereignty is upon it.”!®4 Other 
representatives joined in Nur dismissal of the empire, leading to a grand rewriting 
of the historical events that had preceded Ankara’s ascendency. “From the time our 
national movement began to today,” one general declared, “we have had two ene- 
mies, one coming from abroad and the other born from Istanbul.”!85 Because of 
Istanbul's treason against Ankara and the nation, another representative declared 
to the chamber, “the Islamic world had cursed all of them."!36 By the end of the 
session, a draft resolution was submitted to the chamber condemning the sultan, 
the palace, and the Sublime Porte. The formal declaration, cosigned by seventy- 
nine delegates, proclaimed that the imperial government was the true cause of the 
nation’s suffering. It was as a result of “several centuries of ignorance and debauch- 
ery” under the rule of the palace that disaster had befallen the “Turkish nation." 
The war that the Nationalists had fought and won did more than rectify crimes 
and inequities of the recent and distant past. Autocracy as a manner of government 
had lost out. A new “national peoples’ government” would now take charge and 
protect the “the masses and villagers" under the rule of law.!87 With the closure of 
this session, the Ottoman state and Turkey ceased to be interchangeable concepts 
of places. Turkey embodied a nation, an entity borne out of popular consent. The 
empire became a relic, emblematic of a painful recent and distant past. 

The Ottoman state’s collapse was made final by the end of November 1922. The 
last Ottoman cabinet submitted its resignation to the sultan on November 4, three 
days after Ankara abolished the sultanate. The imperial ministries were then dis- 
solved, forcing many bureaucrats to move to Ankara or seek new professions. As 
the Grand National Assembly displaced the Entente’s authority over Istanbul, state 
correspondence ceased to make reference to the Ottoman dynasty or the empire. 
Vahideddin maintained a personal veneer of defiance and normalcy in the midst of 
public demonstrations of both joy and grief. On November 11, a riot broke out in 
the largely Orthodox quarter of Fener, leading to the sacking of a police station. 
Two days later, the British high commissioner offered Mehmet VI sanctuary in 
case the sultan wanted to flee the country. The monarch, though at first hesitant, 
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did reply and made a formal request for refuge only a few days before his depar- 
ture. Perhaps as a subtle, token sign of his impotency and downfall, Vahideddin 
signed the letter not as the sultan, but as the “Caliph of the Muslims.”!88 

Turkey remained a country in political limbo in the year that followed Mehmet 
VI's flight aboard the Malaya. Peace talks between the Entente and the Ankara 
government largely overshadowed the future of the caliph, Abdülmecid II, the last 
institutional vestige of the House of Osman. As representatives at Lausanne 
debated matters of borders, economic rights, and citizenship in postwar Asia 
Minor, Mustafa Kemal remained vague as to what role the caliph would play in 
Turkey’s future. During an expansive dialogue with journalists in early 1923, the 
Nationalist commander remained mum as to his plans but cast doubt on the coun- 
trys desire, let alone Islam’s need, for a caliph. Even though Muslims the world 
over had supported the Nationalists as the defenders of the caliphate, he advised 
erstwhile allies in South Asia and North Africa living under foreign occupation “to 
procure their own freedom before anything else."!3? As for what type of govern- 
ment would take hold in Turkey, he was uncommitted (“a republic is not now in 
discussion”).!99 There were no plans to restore Istanbul as the capital. 

The CUP, though not mentioned by name, featured prominently in Kemal’s 
comments in the winter of 1923. He went out of his way to reiterate his opposition 
to the government’s conduct during the First World War. Of all those responsible 
for the countless errors committed in administering the war effort, Enver Pasha 
was the chief culprit. In one of his few offhand comments on the fate of the CUP’s 
leadership, Kemal concluded those “politically responsible [for the Great War] also 
thusly passed away one by one.”!?! The triumvirate’s demise was observed as criti- 
cal to the political transition that had occurred with the end of the war. Under the 
Ottoman state, “there was only personal,” not “formal,” politics.!?? That pattern of 
rule, the rule of palace officials and CUP party men, was over as far as the Gazi was 
concerned. 

The human and physical cost of war was a critical matter for Mustafa Kemal and 
the negotiators in Lausanne. Unquestionably, not a single family residing in 
Anatolia escaped the first two decades of the twentieth century without having 
encountered some form of personal tragedy brought on by armed conflict. The 
total sum of internally displaced peoples living in Turkey numbered in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Greece’s retreat across western Anatolia represented a last, 
especially devastating blow to the country’s economy and civil infrastructure. More 
than 86,000 homes, businesses, farms, and other structures were recorded as 
destroyed or damaged as result of the Greek invasion.!?? Evidence of the carnage 
wrought by the Balkan Wars or the Great War could still be found in other cities 
and regions, such as Edirne, Van, and Erzurum. It was also recognized during the 
talks in Switzerland that neither Ankara nor Athens would fully accept their 
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contemporary demographic realities. Ismet Pasha, the Nationalists’ chief repre- 
sentative at Lausanne, promoted an exchange of Muslim and Orthodox Christian 
peoples in principle, even at the risk of heaping further hardships upon the home- 
less and destitute of Anatolia. Forcing all Christians to leave Turkey in exchange for 
the Muslims of neighboring states, in his estimation, was “the most radical and 
humane way” to ensure peace and tranquility into the foreseeable future. Beyond 
this, Ismet added, the country no longer contained “any minority that can form 
within it an independent State." 194 

Ankara ultimately accepted peace and an exchange of population with Greece 
after months of contentious negotiation. While heralded as a victory few would 
have dreamed possible at the close of the Great War, the signing of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in July 1923 still did not fully satisfy all the domestic questions of the 
day in Turkey. Uncertainty reigned that summer regarding who was to lead the 
country and what sort of imperial laws, policies, and institutions Ankara would 
retain or discard. While Mustafa Kemal still enjoyed immense popularity and sta- 
tus as the man who had secured Turkey's independence, many of the premier par- 
ticipants of the National Movement grew apprehensive of the Gazi's clear dictatorial 
and iconoclastic tendencies. Though the numbers of people who disapproved of 
the sultanate’s abolition were relatively few in number, a growing body of political 
figures objected to the pace, means, and imperiousness with which the decision to 
end the empire was made. The announcement that a republic would be established 
in Turkey, as it would turn out, thus began a new phase of struggle, bloodshed, and 
revolution in Anatolia. 


CODA: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE *LAST OTTOMAN" 


Ertrugrul Osman was born in August 1912 in the Yilidiz Palace, the last male heir 
to be born on Ottoman soil. In keeping with more modern imperial practices, his 
early life was not purely confined to the gilded interiors of the harem. By the time 
the National Assembly had abolished the sultanate, Osman was already attending 
a private boarding school in Vienna. The rest of the royal family joined him in exile 
in 1924 after Ankaras decision to put an end to the caliphate. For a time, he and 
other members of the Ottoman household remained stateless in various portions 
of Europe and the Middle East. At the age of 21 Osman joined his father, Mehmet 
Burhaneddin, in the United States: this became his final place of residency. The 
loss of the family’s title to the throne did not impinge upon Ertrugrul’s livelihood 
or prosperity. He continued to enjoy shades of the family’s former affluence and 
status as an owner and entrepreneur in the mining industry. He retained friend- 
ships with a coterie of cultural luminaries, including expatriates from Turkey such 
as music pioneer Ahmet Ertegiin. Yet for the bulk of his life, he lived outside the 
limelight of politics or high society. 
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The country Ertrugrul Osman left behind evolved immeasurably in the years 
following the expulsion of the royal family. Almost no institution or attribute of 
Anatolian society was left unscathed by the revolutionary current of the Kemalist 
government. Though many of the reforms, and reformers, had been reared during 
the CUP period, the culture of the young republic was defined in opposition to the 
empire that had preceded it. Being a Muslim remained core to the Turkish identity. 
But unlike the reign of the Young Turks, Ankara worked to control and obscure 
Islam as a political force, banishing matters of piety and practice to the private 
sphere. Mustafa Kemal naturally upheld the Turkish language as the republic’s 
lingua franca. But in doing so, his government purged the language of its original 
script and expunged rich amounts of vocabulary and grammar deemed too foreign 
or Ottoman. Ankara persisted in claiming that it represented a Turkish nation. Yet 
the meaning and cultural content of that nation had changed rapidly by the mid- 
dle of twentieth century. Like the CUP’s brand of nationalism, a Turk in the 
republican era tended to be, but was not always, a Muslim who spoke Turkish out 
of pride and obligation. While such principles could allow a native Kurd, an immi- 
grant Albanian, and the few remaining Armenians to be Turks, Turkishness was 
increasingly described, in official parlance, in both biological and ethnographic 
terms. The Turks, according to the new state-sanctioned mythology, were an Ur 
people, representing a pure race descending directly and uniformly from Central 
Asia, the lands Ziya Gökalp had called Turan. For a time in the republic, claiming 
an ethnicity or an identity exclusive of Turkishness was considered a crime of con- 
siderable weight. 

Those who resisted these dictates were punished vigorously. Ankara exhibited no 
hesitation in deploying military tribunals and collective punishment in the interest 
of crushing religious reactionaries in Menemen and Kurdish rebels on Mount 
Ararat. Preserving the integrity of Turkish nationalism and state-centered reform 
also allowed for the use of poison gas on villagers in Dersim and more mass depor- 
tations from the Black Sea coast. With the forced disappearance of imperial cul- 
ture, a new civic model of behavior and thought, shaped in part around the figure 
of Atatiirk, took its place. The costs paid by Turkish society during the Kemalist era 
did, however, produce a state that was optically stronger and more secure than any 
iteration of the Ottoman Empire before it. When the Gazi died in November 
1938, men and women throughout Turkey genuinely mourned him, and honored 
him as the leader and father figure he aspired to be. 

‘The reputation of the CUP fared no better in the early republic than it did in 
the immediate aftermath of the war. Even though the party had ceased to exist, 
many of its members remained active as proponents and dissidents of the new 
Turkish order. In 1926, Mustafa Kemal seized upon the CUP’s maligned legacy 
and used it against his political opponents. With the arrest of several men accused 
of attempting to kill Turkey’s first president, Ankara waged a fierce campaign 
against those prosecutors suspected of “resurrecting Unionism.” Among those 
arrested were several war heroes who had since become Kemal’s political adversar- 
ies. With the indictment of such prominent Nationalists as Rauf Orbay, Kara Vasif, 
and Kara Kemal, as well as long marginalized Unionists like Cavid, Dr. Nazim, 
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and Rahmi Evrenos, prosecutors argued that a wide circle of conspirators had plot- 
ted to “come to positions of power by bringing about a Bab-i Ali [type] inci- 
dent."1?5 A steady stream of witnesses, including some former members of the 
CUP’s Central Committee, gave testimony on issues ranging from the planned 
killing of Mustafa Kemal to the activities of Enver Pasha both during and after the 
Great War. For their crimes, real or fictitious, nineteen men, including Kara Kemal, 
Cavid, and Dr. Nazim, were condemned to hang. Others, such as Rauf and Rahmi, 
received lengthy jail sentences. 

Mustafa Kemal’s passing slowly allowed the recuperation of both the CUP and 
the Ottoman Empire as a whole. Several of the victims of the 1926 trials, as well as 
other men who had fallen out of the Gazi’s favor, were allowed to resume their 
political careers. In 1943, Berlin and Ankara secured an agreement to transfer the 
remains of Talat Pasha to Turkey. While it is not known who initiated the agree- 
ment, the former grand vizier was given a warm welcome by both surviving Young 
Turks and younger republican citizens and statesmen. The advent of multiparty 
democracy in 1950 led to further official and popular acceptance of the Ottoman 
mantle. Newspapers, conferences, and classrooms increasingly presented more 
appreciative perspectives on the empires rise and fall. State authorities even began 
to mark major events related to Ottoman history, such as the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453. The ability of the government and people at large to accept 
and even celebrate the Ottoman past was particularly on display with the arrival of 
Enver Pashas disinterred body from Tajikistan in 1996. An assembly composed of 
many of the leading Turkish statesmen of the day, including Turkey’s president, 
Süleyman Demirel, joined military officers and living descendants in laying him to 
rest in Istanbul. In his eulogy, Demirel did intone that Enver represented “mistakes 
and good fortune” in Turkey’s recent past. As “a hero in the eyes of the Turkish 
people,” returning his body to the empire’s former capital was, he maintained, the 
correct decision. “In this regard,” Demirel suggested, “Enver Pashas longing for his 
fatherland, and the period of his exile, has come to an end.”!*° 

Ertrugrul Osman’s own term of banishment formally arrived years earlier. In 
1974, the Turkish government pardoned the Ottoman household and offered to 
restore citizenship to living members of the royal family. Ertrugrul heard of 
Ankara’s decision while overseeing the excavation of a mine in Venezuela. The 
news, as he later explained, meant little at the time. “I have no need of a pardon,” 
he told a Turkish representative, “since I have never committed an offense.”!97 
Ironically, he had travelled for a part of his life with an Ottoman passport, which 
he eventually lost during a stay in Paris. Rather than apply for a French or American 
passport, Osman travelled internationally without incident using an American 
photo ID and a document drawn up by his lawyer. He did not return to Turkey 
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until 1992 and did not accept a Turkish passport until 2004. Press interest in his 
visits to Turkey grew through the 1990s, particularly after he became the oldest 
claimant to the Ottoman throne in 1994. Ironically, it was as a result of an article 
in the real estate section of the New York Times that Osman received the greatest 
amount of international attention. At the time, the presumed heir to the Ottoman 
Empire was living in a two-bedroom apartment on Manhattan’s Upper East Side. 
The walkup, which had been in his possession since 1945, was rent-controlled, 
costing him $350 a month to maintain.!98 Thereafter, he later claimed, newspa- 
pers and other media outlets from all over the world began to contact him for 
interviews. Even George Lucas, the maker of Star Wars, purportedly expressed 
interest in making a documentary about him. His wife, Zeynep Tarzi, herself an 
heiress to the Kingdom of Afghanistan, put an end to many of the inquiries. 

To the end of his life in September 2009, Osman discussed his birthright with 
much grace and humility. On a visit to Dolmabahçe, the preferred palace of his 
grandfather, Abdülhamid II, he joined a tour group rather than accept a private 
viewing. In his interviews, he refused invitations to criticize the Turkish govern- 
ments treatment of his family or say an ill word against Mustafa Kemal. He had 
lived and would die as a Turk, he said on more than one occasion, not as an 
Ottoman. With respect to the empire itself, Ertrugrul did not profess to be a nos- 
talgist. While he hoped Turkey could eventually come to terms with its Ottoman 
heritage, he did not project the empire’s past upon Turkey's contemporary aspira- 
tions as a modern state. “All empires have a lifespan,” he explained to one reporter. 
“Nowadays, it's increasingly short-lived.” 19? 
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